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SIR THOMAS MORE. 


THe Papal system did not become 
extinct in England without having 
breathed a swan-song ; the devotion 
of an illustrious adherent showed in 
what a saintly spirit an Englishman 
could hold the ancient faith—what 
truth, sincerity, stedfastness of mind, 
could be drawn out in that cause. 
No wonder that a man of such vir- 
tues should have been considered as 
a martyr by monks, that he should 
have a included by Stapleton 
among the “three Thomases—Aqui- 
nas, & Becket, and More.” Had all 
been like him the Church would not 
have fallen ; his life no less than his 
death left a beautiful gleam, like a bar 
of crimson light at sunset, on the close 
of the Papistical eraof English history. 
And now that the Puritan phase is 
passing away for ever—that the cause 
which overcame in the olden time is, 
through the indifferentism of adhe- 
rents, inevitably being merged into 
new historical transformations ; it is 
not useless to cast a retrospective 
glance on the last days of an ancient 
system, and to see in how noble a 
manner Linglish Papism fell in the 
person of Sir Thomas More, knight, 
once of the royal council and Lord 
Chancellor of England. One of the 
noblest impersonations of the honest 
English spirit, he was a “vir justus ac 
tenax propositi ;” too religious to tam- 
per with his convictions, too much 
attached to the past to worship the 
rising sun, and therefore doomed to 
be ruined if he entered the vortex of 
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theological change. His most inti- 
mate friend was cautious, those 
around him were obedient to the new 
state of things ; for him, sincere enthu- 
siast of the conquered cause, earthly 
seoeeen’ was to be shortened ; but 

ad it been otherwise, history would 
have lost one of its brightest exam- 
ples ; in those days of Machiavellian 
overreaching, More’s death was a pro- 
test against insincerity. And what 
redounds to the especial honour of 
England in that age is the fact, that 
while Sir Thomas More is true to the 
fallen cause, the King is equally 
straightforward and uncompromising 
in hisown sphere of action. There was 
no treachery in Henry’s character; 
hence the accusations he has had to 
bear, of cruelty and fickleness. What- 
ever his faults may have been, every 
one knew what to expect with him. 
Erasmus well said that, had it been 
possible, he would have advised More 
never to accept the chancellorship. 
The subtle Dutchman had foreseen 
the tragic result likely to follow from 
any collision between Henry’s im- 
periousness and More’s rigidity of 
conviction. More himself, when at 
court, had a foreshadowing, an intui- 
tive sentiment of impending danger ; 
and it was probably because he was 
not desirous of avoiding a premature 
death, that he suffered himself to be 
led up to what he always considered 
a dangerous height of royal favour. 
Openness, honour, was Henry’s char- 
acteristic. He is continually charged 
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with having been a tyrant, as if the 
sixteenth century ought to be investi- 
gated according to the notions of the 
nineteenth. Even according to mo- 
dern ideas in their strict sense, he 
was not a tyrant, because he did not 
oppress the nation by means of a 
standing army. He who can do what 
Henry accomplished, without a con- 
siderable force, isnot a tyrant, because 
to a great extent he must be acting in 
conformity with the general feeling. 
It is a singular fact that the only 
timein English history, when a power- 
ful standing army was threatening to 
tyrannize over the nation, was the era 
of the so-called advocates of freedom 
—the Puritanistic saints. But if any- 
one likes to call Henry VIII. a tyrant, 
it must be admitted that it was ex- 
actly because he was a “tyrant” that 
he was a great king, and that Eng- 
land is so much indebted to him. A 
monarch of implacable will was then 
required by England—one who, the 
monarchy being finally established on 
a firm and comprehensive basis, would 
avail himself of that power to solve 
the great problem of Church Refor- 
mation, which had been brooding like 


an incubus over the land for gener- 


ations. Had there not at that very 
time been in the English throne a 
vast regulating power to moderate 
the action of a stupendous change—-a 
breakwater to oppose the Lutheran- 
istic surges, England would have been 
invaded by the Anabaptistic, Mun- 
zeristic storms that swept the Con- 
tinent, and under which so small, 
although so hardy a nation, would 
have been seriously injured. When 
such probabilities are borne in mind, 
it is difficult to do otherwise than be 
thankful to Divine Providence that 
in the sixteenth century England had 
a Henry VIII. to rule overher. Our 
forefathers were able to understand 
that, in return for some sacrifices, 
they were receiving a great boon at 
the King’s hands. Strype quaintly re- 
marks, touching executions: “ The 
King was loath to put these men to 
death, but more loath to have his 
supremacy disowned, considering the 
ill consequents that might thereupon 
ensue.” The sensible, sturdy citizens 
under “ King Henrie” underwent the 
frequent sight of hangings, burnings, 
and beheadings, knowing that these 
executions would ultimately prove 
infinitesimal, comparatively to the 
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long years of carnage which were to 
desolate less favoured countries. 

Sir Thomas More did not account 
his own death an evil ; not only, in 
his last moments, did he mention 
the King with sweet loyalty, but he 
also displayed a cheerfulness which 
has scandalized some writers. Holin- 
shed, for instance, charges him with 
having been “a jester and scoffer at 
the houre of his death.” This mirth- 
ful disposition of More’s has made 
his character an interesting subject 
of inquiry. But irreverence has 
nothing in common with that genial 
tendency which Southey has called 
Pantagruelism, and the desirability of 
which he has advocated. For Panta; 
gruelism is not buffoonery, levity, 
cynical insensibility ; neither does it 
consist in mere play of wit, intellec- 
tual tumbling, and playful freaks of 
fancy. Jests are but its effects, the 
ripples, fitfully reflecting the sunlight 
on the surface, and showing that the 
underlying mass is a running stream 
and not a stagnant fen. Music and 
prayer are sisters ; cheerfulness is the 
music of life, and harmonises human 
passions into rest ;. it is most consist- 
ent with that holy creed, the apostle 
of which taught men to “rejoice ever- 
more ;” it is an ascensional force, a 
verbum, as the old mystics would have 
said, which carries the spirit upwards, 
and turns human nature towards the 
bright side of things. He who was the 
teacher of its outwardly most grotes- 
que aspect has by implication defined 
Pantagruelism as a “ marvellous con- 
tempt and holding cheap of fortuitous 
things,” (Introd. to Gargantua); its 
basis is a want of love for the things 
thatare in the world ; its effect is, there 
fore, a sweet smile at the contrast, per- 
petual in this earthly life, between as- 
pirations and realities. Hence More’s 
pleasantry, always harmless and free 
from sarcasm—sparks issuing from a 
healthy and beautiful spirit. Panta- 
gruelism itself becomes linked, in 
some natures, to a gentle melancholy, 
the sadness of the soul exiled from its 
eternal birthplace ; in northern minds 
especially is this solemnity of reverie 
frequent ; More, to whom religion 
was a daily food, evinced this dreamy 
pensiveness, side by side with his 
mirth, from his youth to his death. 
It also seemed as if, gifted with the 
sagacity of a Machiavel, but without 
craft, he had in the most prosperous 
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moments of his life a power of intui- 
tion which could divine his fate, and 
thus cast a softening radiance over 
what to other men would have ap- 
peared a most dazzling brightness of 
worldly success. Hence there is in 
the expression of his features a sort 
of anxiety mixed with cheerfulness ; 
the penetrative and humorous nose 
is like that of Erasmus ; but the bony, 
caustic traits of the humorist have 
otherwis® an expression very differ- 
ent from the melancholy which tem- 
pers More’s face, the open grey eyes, 
that seem anxiously anticipating the 
future or contemplating religious 
things, the lips that half project in 
that pouting way to be noticed on 
many Saxon types of countenances. 
When Henry VIII. ascended the 
throne, More ventured to express, in 
& poem which attracted the royal 
favour, a conceit which was at once 
a criticism of the past reign, a hope 
and a foreboding for the future :— 


“ So after six and thirty thousand year 

All things shal be the same which once 
they were; 

After the Golden came the Silver age: 

Then came the Brass, and Iron the last 
stage. 

The Golden age is revolv’d to your reign: 

I now conceive that Plato did not feign.” 


From that time began the pros- 
-perity of More ; but his previous life 
ce been both happy in a domestic 
capacity, and remarkable in a literary 
point of view. He had already been 
an ascetic, a husband, and a poet. 
As Disraeli remarks, “ More in his 
youth was a true poet; but in his 
active life he soon deserted these 
shadows of the imagination.” 

Whether in poetry or in prose, More 
was to fulfil Cardinal Morton’s obser- 
vation, that “The child here waiting 
at table, whomever shall live to see 
it, will prove a marvellous man.” It 
was at the archbishop’s that More 
won his first spurs in wit, devising 

ageants and allegories. But while 

is airy character early manifested 
itself, his early poemsalso reflect a vein 
of ascetic thoughtfulness ; as in the 
“Ruful Lamentacion” he wrote on the 
death of Queen Elizabeth, mother to 
King Henry VIII.:— 

“O ye that put your trust and confidence 
In worldly joy and frayle prosperite, 
That so lyve here as ye should never hence, 
Remember death, andloke here uppon me. 
Ensaumple, I thinkethere may no better be. 
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Yourself wotte well that in this realme 
was I 


Your quene but late, and lo, now here 
I lye. 


“If worship myght have kept me, I had 

not gone; 

If wyt myght have me saved, I neded 
not fere ; 

If money myght havehelpe, I lacked none. 

But, O good God, what vayleth all this 
gere, 

When deth is come, thy mighty mes- 
sengere, 

Obey we must—there is no remedy. 

Me hath he summoned, and nowhere I ly. 


‘Yet was I late promised otherwyse, 

This yere to live in welth and delice. 

Lo, whereto cometh thy blandishyng 
promyse, 

O false astrology and devynatrice, 

Of Goddes secrets makyng thyselfe so 
wyse. 

How true is for this yere thy prophecy — 

The yere yet lasteth, and lo, nowe here 
I ly.” 


Rhenanus, Brixius, Erasmus, com- 
mended his early poems; he was ad- 
mitted among the brotherhood of 
those who cultivated lettered lore. 
This was a period of general renova- 
tion throughout Europe. For good or 
for evil, the torch of knowledge had 
been lighted. Vocabularies and lexi- 
cons had reached a fearful multipli- 
cation in Germany and Italy towards 
the close of the fifteenth and beginning 
of the sixteenthcentury. Nuremberg, 
Spires, Basil, teemed with rudimen- 
tary treatises, dictionaries and gram- 
mars; men were feeding on Latin and 
Greek, studying eight or ten hours at 
a stretch. England and Italy sur- 
passed France in the literary move- 
ment; and Budé complained that, in 
his countrymen’s estimation, philolo- 
gical studies were the hobbies of a 
few monomaniacs. More began his 
contributions to the learning of the 
age by translating Lucian, and Augus- 
tine’s “City of God.” Erasmus, ina 
letter to Hutten, described him as a 
unique genius in England. But he 
gave his attention to religion no less 
than to literature. “ Erudition,” Sta- 
pleton quaintly remarks, “however 
varied and extensive, is, without piety, 
like a golden ring in the nostrils ; 
there is nothing more absurd than to 
set a precious jewel in a decaying 
piece of wood. Knowledge is ill- 
suited to a corrupt breast.” To know- 
ledge without goodness, Plato had 





denied the name of wisdom, and given 
the inferior designation of cleverness. 
But the youthful More was no less 
eager to attain piety than to become 
proficient in learning. He manifested 
these aspirations according to the 
tenets of his creed ; he wore a hair- 
shirt, he slept on the bare floor, his 
head resting on a wooden block ; he 
restricted his hours of rest to four or 
five at longest; acquainted with 
watchings and fastings, he neverthe- 
less made no ostentatious display of 
these and similar austerities—often, 
on the other hand, concealing them 
under as conventional an appearance 
as it was possible to bear. 

Finding it useful to have some 

eat man as an ideal, he translated 

ico della Mirandola’s life. At that 
time, Colet, Dean of St. Paul’s, was 
preaching in London ; More derived 
much comfort from his friendship, 
and compared himself to Eurydice 
following Orpheus, but in danger of 
falling back into the realms of dark- 
ness. In a letter to the dean he thus 
expatiates upon the annoyances of life 
in London: “The roofs intercept a 
great portion of the light, and do not 
allow a free view of thesky. The air 
is not bounded by the circle of the 
horizon, but by the housetops. There- 
fore I the more willingly his with 
you for not repenting of your residence 
in the country, where you see good 
people around you, void of thecunning 
of towns ; where, whithersoever you 
turn your eyes, the bland face of the 
earth delights you. There you see 
nothing but the benignant gifts of 
nature, and, as it were, the sacred 
vestiges of innocence.” As for his 
literary study, Lilly and Tonstall were 
his associates—Linacre and Grocinus 
his tutors. Now began that series of 
friendships which he was through life 
always willing to contract with edu- 
cated men, such as Crooke, or Croke, 
one of the greatest students of the 
sixteenth century, who wrangled at 
Leipsig, “de dogmatibilitatibus” and 
other long things-—schools then dis- 
puted on the weight of Hercules’ club 
and the size of Diogenes’ tub—who 
taught Greek to Henry VIII., and 
succeeded Erasmus in the Chair of 
Greek at Cambridge ; Lee, who wrote 
against Erasmus ; Fisher, who wrote 
sturdily against Reformers ; Dorpius, 
who was shocked at the new classical 
studies, hearing people swear “by 
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Jove,” and was desirous of limiting 
Grecian studies to the works of Chry- 
sostom and the Eastern Fathers; 
Goclenius, who professed for twenty 
ears ; Cornelius Crocus, who wrote 
atin with Terentian elegance, and 
became a Jesuit when fifty years old ; 
Grynceus, who taught Greek, who. 
although a Reformer, never insulted 
his antagonists, and discovered six 
books of Livy; Peter Aigidius, or 
Giles, whom Erasmus called a most 
agreeable host, and who wrote aGreek 
lexicon while Luther was bewailing 
his sins in a convent cell; Paulus 
Jovius, who spent twenty-seven years 
in writing his Latin history, was 
esteemed by Leo X. above Livy, and 
wanted a great lady to send him 
some jam from Naples, because he 
was getting sick of new-laid eggs ; 
Vives, whom Erasmus envied, who 
was one of the literary triumvirs of 
the age, and who, at his lectures at 
Corpus Christi College, was often 
applauded by Henry and Queen Ca- 
therine ; and “my darling” Erasmus, 
as he was once called by More. In 
the meanwhile he had, in a more 
practical sphere, taken the virile 
gown, before practising as a barrister, 
and at twenty-eight years of age, been 
elected to the office of perpetual 
“shyrevus” or sheriff. His business 
was to “administer justice” for the 
subordinate sheriffs, “pro istis shy- 
revis’ (Stapleton), who were incom- 
petent in matters of law.- While he 
was filling this office, a riot took 
place in the city. For several years 
past there had been a great increase 
of foreign workmen, to the great an- 
noyance of the native working classes. 
A popular preacher of the day, Dr. 
Bell, preached a sermon, in which he 
urged the people to expel the foreign 
usurpers. Apprentices and artisans, 
therefore, agreed that on the first of 
May, after business, there should be 
a massacre of the foreigners. This 
trades’ demonstration, however, was 
baffled through the foresight of More. 
He issued an edict, enjoining all well- 
disposed persons to stay within doors 
after nine o’clock on the first of May. 
On that day there was no disturbance. 
A few days after, however, several 
riotous crowds of working men ga- 
thered in their thousands, rushed to 
Newgate, and set free some tiny mi- 
norities of swains who had been locked 
up for robbing, murdering, or other- 
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wise annoying the foreigners. Hour 
by hour they mustered in huger 
strength ; angry shouts in homeliest 
Saxon rang through the air; the 
whirligig was getting louder and 
louder to one’s ears. It seemed at 
one time rather hard to say how all 
this would end. More, being loved 
by the town mob, tried to speak to 
the crowd of small boys, big men, 
and roughs. Was it a Saturda 
night, that there should be suc 
noise in the streets? Did the 
working-men forget their duty ? 
They did ; and it was at last needful 
to send for the red-coats, who, with 
queer-looking harquebusses, soon put 
the mob to flight. Thirteen ring- 
leaders were arrested and condemned 
to death; one only, however, was 
executed, the others being saved 
through the intercession of three 
Queens and the influence of More. 
In 1503 he was made a member of 
Parliament, and onpeet a grant of 
money to Henry Vil. That monarch, 
who has been compared to Louis XI. of 
France, was not to be bearded in this 
manner, and More was obliged to fly 
to the Continent. But when Henry 
VIII. began his reign, More became 
the object of royal favour. His 
literary talent and poms mood were 
qualities too valuable not to be ap- 


preciated by the King, who was sur- - 


rounding himself with all varieties of 
enius. Like Gargantua, the young 

ing was athirst of all that could 
adorn his court ; More was therefore 
bound to the court by a golden chain. 
He was made a knight, and one of 
the Privy Council. In return for the 
royal favour he had to enliven the 
King with witty sayings, until this 

oke became almost too heavy for 
him. He had scarcely any time left 
for his home enjoyments and his 
literary pursuits. In self-defence he 
was at last driven to a kind of strata- 
gem ; he affected dullness, and tried 
as much as he possibly could, to be- 
come a bore. At last he succeeded 
and was allowed more freedom and 
privacy. 

At that period he resided in Chel- 
sea, then a fashionable suburb. 
Erasmus has described this house as 
being comfortable, but not luxurious 
enough to attract the envy of the 
multitude. There Sir Thomas lived 
in a semi-patriarchal fashion. So 
strict was he in religious observances 


in his family, that his house has been 
compared to a kind of convent or 
religious abode. Meekness, order, 
industry characterized the inmates. 
He set every one an example of 
gentleness and wisdom. Roper says, 
that during sixteen years spent with 
Sir Thomas, he never saw the latter 
ina“fume.” <A young lady who had 
been brought up in the family used 
to behave badly for the sole purpose 
of being chid by More, whose gentle 
pity and gravity were delightful to 
observe. In his second wife, Mrs. 
Alice Middleton, who had an acrid 
and disagreeable temper, he had had 
an opportunity for taming a shrew, 
and had performed that feat with 
more credit to his skill and patience, 
than pleasantness to himself. He 
used to give his wife and children 
plenty of sound ethical advice: “ It 
is now no mastery (difficulty) for you 
children to goe to heaven,” he would 
say, “ for every body giveth you good 
counsel and good example. You see 
virtue rewarded and vice punished, so 
that you are carried up to heaven as 
it were by the chins.” He would 
encourage them to bear diseases and 
afflictions with patience, and to resist 
the devil, whom he would compare 
to an ape—“ for as the ape not well 
looked to, will be busie and bold to 
do shrewde turnes, and contrarily 
being spyed and checkt for them, will 
suddenly leap back and adventure no 
further ; so the devil,” &c. Thus, 
at dinner and supper did he enter- 
tain his family with high moral pur- 
pose; he allowed them, for their 
recreation, to sing or to play on 
“violes.” Some biographers allege 
that he once cured his daughter of 
the sweating sickness. Ellis Hay- 
wood published at Florence a little 
book called “Il Moro,” in which 
many details are given respecting the 
home life of More. Thus he is re- 
presented as entertaining six guests 
at dinner. After the meal the part 

ascend a mound in the garden, and, 
sitting on a green sward they admire 
the meanderings of the river, the hills 
undulating on the horizon, the turf 
and flowers of the river side. Hig 
establishment, in its simplicity, 
greatly contrasted with Wolsey’s 
household, and its five hundred de- 
pendents, chancellofs, chaplains, doc- 
tors, ushers, valets, and others, 
More, however, had a jester, the mid. 
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dle-ages custom of keeping a “ fool” 
not yet having been discontinued. 
Henry VIII. had his Somers, Wolsey 
his Path, and More his Patterson. 
Sir Thomas was desirous of appro- 
priating his leisure to the production 
of some notable work. Already, 
while still unnoticed by Henry, he 
had written a History of Richard IIL., 
in which he gave the following por- 
trait of that king :—“IIl fetured of 
limmes, croke backed, his left shoul- 
der much higher than his right, hard- 
favoured of visage he was 
malicious, wrathful, envious, and 
from afore his birth, ever frowarde. 
a sy Hee was close and secrete, 
a deepe dissimuler, lowlye of counte- 
nance, arrogaunt of heart, outwardly 
coumpinable where he inwardly 
hated, not letting to kisse whome hee 
thoughte tokyll ; dispitiousand cruell, 
not for evill well alway, but after for 
ambition, and either for the suretee 
or encrease of his estate. Frende 
and foo was muche what indifferent, 
where his advantage grew ; he spared 
no man’s deathe whose life with- 
stoode his purpose. He slewe with 


his owne handes King Henry the 


Sixt, being prisoner in the Tower, as 
menne constantly saye:” Shakespeare 
no doubt borrowed from this sketch 
some of the traits with which he de- 
picted the ambitious monarch. On 
the other hand, Horace Walpole, in 
his “ Historic Doubts,” will have it 
that this history was written “ from 
a most corrupted source.” 

More now began to concentrate 
his energies for a work of more uni- 
versal interest. He became more 
abstemious than ever in his food and 
sleep ; he snatched as many hours as 
possible from his official pursuits, in 
order to cultivate literature. The 
result of this labour was the famous 
“‘ Utopia,” composed in 1516. In a 
letter to Peter Giles or Aigidius, he 
describes the manner in which that 
work was written—‘ After having 
been engaged in pleading or hearing 
causes, either as judge or arbiter, there 
is left me but scant opportunity for 
literature. I return home; I must 
talk with my wife, amuse my child- 
ren, confer of household affairs with 
my dependents. It is necessary te 
do all this unless you are to be a 
stranger in your own house. ree 
When therefore can I write? Neither 
have I mentioned the time necessary 
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for sleep or food.” . . . In fact 
he used at that time to rise at two 
o'clock in the morning, writing till 
seven. Under these difficulties he 
effected his purpose—he completed a 
work which won him an European 
reputation. 

Poets and philosophical dreamers 
re-act in their speculations against 
the barrenness or terror of reality ; 
and the more striking is this back- 
ground, the more impressive is the 
effect of the whole. More’s book 
had an appropriate practical contrast 
in the political circumstances of the 
time. There were rumours of great 
wars; the Moslem emperor was 
threatening Christendom. This fact, 
perhaps, not less than the intrinsic 
merit of the book, explains the bril- 
liant success of the “Utopia.” Every 
educated man read it. Morus was 
greatly delighted, and candidly gave 
expression to his feelings. He was, 
he averred, more pleased with Tun- 
stall’s appreciation than if he had 
received an Attic talent. Sometimes 
he fancied that his Utopians were 
about to elect him their king for 
ever. In reality, he was _ highly 
praised by Aigidius, Jovius, Busley- 
den, Paludanus, and others. The 
new republic, these friendly critics 
averred, transcended the polity of 
ancient Athens or Rome. A way 
had been shown towards the attain- 
ment of true happiness. The book 
was a masterpiece of erudition, phi- 
losophy, knowledge of the world. 
All this approbation was the more 
acceptable to More, that he had been 
somewhat diffident concerning the 
reception of his work. In a letter to 
Peter Aigidius, or Giles, of Antwerp, 
he had indulged in that supercilious- 
ness towards the multitude, which is 
the besetting temptation of solitary 
thinkers. He complained of the 
discordances of criticism, the small 
qualification of many for the exercise 
of lettered appreciation. “The tastes 
of men are very different ; some are 
of so morose a temper, 80 sour a 
disposition, and make such absurd 
judgments of things, that men of 
cheerful and lively tempers, who 
indulge their genius, seem much 
more happy than those who waste 
their time and strength in order to 
publishing a book ; which, though of 
itself it might be useful or pleasant, 
yet instead of being well received, 
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will be sure to be either laughed at 
or censured. Many know nothing of 
learning, others despise it; a man 
that is accustomed to a coarse and 
harsh style, thinks everything is 
rough that is not barbarous. Our 
trifling pretenders to learning think 
all is slight*that is not dress'd up in 
words that are worn out of use; 
some love only old things, and many 
like nothing but what is their own. 
Some are so sour that they can allow 
no jests, and others so dull that they 
can endure nothing that is sharp ; 
while some are as much afraid of 
anything gay and lively, as a man 
with a mad dog is of water; others 
are so light and unsettled, that their 
thoughts change as quick as they do 
their postures. Some, again, when 


they meet in taverns, take upon them 


among their cups, to pass censures 
very freely on all writers, and with 
a supercilious liberty to condemn 
everything they do not like; in 
which they have an advantage, like 
that of a bald man, who can catch 
hold of another by the hair, while 
the other cannot return the like 
upon him. They are safe, as it 
were, from gunshot, since there is 
nothing in them solid enough to be 
taken hold of; others are so un- 
thankful, that even when they are well 
pleased with a book, yet they think 
they owe nothing to the author.” 
Although More did meet with some 
of these ignorant or malevolent 
critics, he must have been gratified 
at finding himself exalted into a 
modern Plato. Nor was the praise 
he received partial or exaggerated. 
He had expressed the leading idea 
of the time. Casting a general 
glance over the social field, he had 
applied the newly-arisen spirit of 
research and criticism to the survey 
of society. Judging the actual, he 
had also evolved the ideal, which the 
humanitarians of the age had more 
dimly viewed. Being a man of 
genius, he had expressed a certain 
order of thought— concisely, but 
not the less comprehensively—for 
all ages; and modern Positivists, 
Ovwenists, Fourierists, and many other 
iats, might, from a study of the 
“Utopia,” gather another illustra- 
tion of the great truth, that there is 
nothing new under the sun. 

The plan of the work is as follows. 
More supposes himself in Flanders, 
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in the capacity of ambassador to 
Charles the Fifth, and in the company 
of “ that incomparable man, Cuthbert 
Tonstal, whom the king, with such 
universal applause, lately made Master 
of the Roles.” At Antwerp, they 
become acquainted with Peter Giles, 
or Aigidius, “a man of great honour 
and of good rank in his town, tho’ 
less than he deserves ;’ and they 
make another acquaintance in this 
wise—“Qne day, as I was returning 
home from mass at St. Mary’s, which 
is the chief church, and the most 
frequented of any in Antwerp, I saw 
him (Petrus Aigidius, or Giles) by 
accident, talking with a stranger, 
who seemed past the flower of his 
age ; his face was tanned, he had a 
long beard, and his cloak was hanging 
carelessly about him ; so that by his 
looks and habits, I concluded he was 
a seaman.” This ancient mariner, 
however, turns out to have travelled 
as an observer and philosopher as 
well as a naval man; his name is 
Raphael Hythloday. He is a Portu- 
guese, who has travelled with Ameri- 
cus Vespuirus. It is in conversation 
with the stranger, that More becomes 
acquainted with the history and 
manners of the Utopians. In the 
first part of the hook, Raphael 
censures the polity of ordinary 
countries ; he complains that “ most 
princes apply themselves more to 
affairs of war than to the useful arts 
of peace; they are generally set 
more on acquiring new kingdoms, 
right or wrong, than on governing 
well those they possess.” Such 
opinions had a peculiar pungency at 
a time when Selim was threatening 
to root out the Christian name from 
Europe. Raphael criticises those in 

ower, and their conservative spirit ; 

e betrays an implacable hostility 
towards those who ‘Scover themselves 
obstinately with this excuse, of 
reverence to past times ;” he had, 
he said, met with them chiefly in 
England, where he happened to be 
when the rebellion in the west was 
eeren “with a great slaughter 
of the poor people that were engaged 
in it.” When relating his sojourn in 
England, Raphael also indulges in 
the eulogy of that reverend prelate, 
John Morton, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury—in whose house More had been 
brought up—“A man, Peter (for 
Mr. More knows well what he was), 
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who was not less venerable for his 
wisdom and virtues, than far the 
higt character he bore ; he was of a 
middle stature, not broke with age ; 
his looks begot reverence rather than 
fear ; his conversation was easy, but 
serious and grave; he sometimes 
took pleasure to try the force of 
those that came as suitors to him 
upon business, by speaking sharply, 
though decently, to them, and by 
that he discovered their spirit and 
presence of mind, with which he 
was much delighted, when it did not 
grow up to impudence, as bearing a 
great resemblance to his own temper, 
and he looked on such persons as the 
fittest men for affairs. He spoke 
both gracefully and weightily ; he 
was eminently skilled in the law; 
had a vast understanding, and a 
rodigious memory ; and those excel- 
ent talents with which nature had 
furnished him, were improved by 
study and experience. When I was 


in England, the king depended much 
on his councils, and the government 
seemed to be chiefly supported by 
him ; for from his youth he had been 
all along practised in affairs; and 


having passed through many traverses 
of fortune, he had with great cost 
acquired a vast stock of wisdom ; 
which is not soon lost, when it is 
urchased so dear.” More’s talent 
or keen observation and portraiture 
is also evinced in the delightful sketch 
of the lawyer whom Raphael observes 
at Archbishop Morton's. This gentle- 
man “took occasion to run out ina 
high commendation of the severe 
execution of justice upon thieves, who, 
as he said, were then hanged so fast, 
that there were sometimes twenty 
on one gibbet; and upon that he 
said, he could not wonder enough 
how it came to pass, that since so 
few escaped, there were yet so many 
thieves left who Were still robbing in 
all places.” Raphael, who in that 
nineteenth century which takes upon 
itself to realise almost all the visions 
of dreamers, would have been a 
zealous advocate for the abolition 
of capital punishment, objects that 
“this way of punishing thieves was 
neither just in itself, nor good for the 
public ; for as the severity was too 
great, so the remedy was not effectual ; 
simple theft not being so great a crime 
that it ought to cost a man his life ; 


po punishment, how severe soever, 
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being able to restrain those-from 
robbing, who can find out no other 
way of livelihood. Not only you in 
England, but a great part of the world, 
imitate some ill masters that are 
readier to chastise their scholars than 
to teach them.” Here is included 
the modern fallacy about reforming 
criminals, which has been so much 
insisted on, as if that reformation 
Was so easy a task, as if so many 
robabilities were not against it, as 
if it was not better for poor criminals 
to be sent to a better world, than to 
be left open in this life to almost 
irresistible temptations. However, 
that form of sentiment called humani- 
tarianism—which would spare the 
wicked and lost, while the honest 
and useful are left to slow tortures, 
as in the case of merchant sailors— 
that humanitarianism is continually 
displayed by this Raphael, in a com- 
pleteness and energy beyond which 
no later speculations have attained. 
The lawyer maintains about the 
thieves that “there are many handi- 
crafts, and there is husbandry, by 
which they may make a shift to live, 
unless they have a greater mind to 
follow ill courses ;’ and Raphael’s 
rejoinder discloses a state of things 
which was not very calculated to 
make the army popular : “ That will 
not serve your turn, for many lose 
their limbs in civil or foreign wars, as 
lately in the Cornish rebellion, and 
some time ago in your wars with 
France, who being thus mutilated in 
the service of their king and country, 
can no more follow their old trades, 
and are too old to learn new ones ;” 
he owns, however, that wars do not 
occur every day. The following opi- 
nion of his may be advantageously 
recommended to the careful study of 
enlightened and disinterested demo- 
crats, who, by the magical power 
of their thought can amplify it, 
transmogrify it, intensify it for the 
benefit of their country’s flesh and 
blood: “ There is a great number 
of noblemen among you, that are 
themselves as idle as drones ; that 
subsist on other men’s labours, on the 
labour of their tenants, whom, to 
raise their revenues, they pare to the 
quick.” Applying this to his theory 
of thieves, Hythlodeus says that 
these noblemen keep a great number 
of servants who, on their master’s 
death, are turned out of doors and 
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betake themselves to larceny. The 
lawyer, in nowise disconcerted, an- 
swers that these tatterdemalions con- 
stitute a capital recruiting-ground for 
the army. Raphael retorts that a 
converse metamorphosis of efficient 
soldiers into able robbers is liable to 
take place. He also inveighs against 
France for keeping up a ruinous 
military establishment: “But this 
bad custom, so common among you, 
of keeping many servants, is not pe- 
culiar to this nation. In France there 
is yet a more pestiferous sort of peo- 
ple ; for the whole country is full of 
soldiers, still kept up in time of peace; 
if such a state of a nation can be 
called peace ; and these are kept in 
pay upon the same account that you 
plead for those idle retainers about 
noblemen, this being a maxim of those 
pretended statesmen, that it is neces- 
sary for the public safety, to have a 
good body of veteran soldiers ever in 
readiness. They think raw men are 
not to be depended upon, and they 
sometimes seek occasions for making 
war, that they may train up their 
soldiers in the art of cutting throats ; 
or, as Salust observed, for keeping 
their hands in use, that they may not 
ag dull by too long an intermission. 

ut France- has learned to its cost 
how dangerous it is to feed such 
beasts. The fate of the Romans, 
Carthaginians, and Syrians, and many 
other nations and cities, which were 
both overturned, and quite ruined by 
those standing armies, should make 
others wiser ;’ and Hythloday in his 
enthusiasm adds a stinging taunt, the 
truth of which, however, subsequent 
agitations and rebellions have not 
confirmed : “ Every day’s experience 
shows that the mechanics inthe towns 
or the clowns in the country, are not 
afraid of fighting with those idle gen- 
tlemen.” He further attributes the 
great number of thieves to the in- 
crease of pasture, “by which. your 
sheep, which are naturally mild and 
easily kept in order, may be said now 
to devour men and unpeople not only 
villages but towns ;” land was en- 
closed, tenants turned away, and 
Hythlodceus points out a cattle plague 
among the results of this state of 
things, adding somewhat fiercely: 
“To us it might have seemed more 
just had it fell on the owners them- 
selves.” He does not seem to per- 
ceive that by this enclosure the land 
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is saved from that exhaustion which 
must ultimately reduce Europe to a 
barren state and thus annihilate 
civilization; but humanitarianism 
was never remarkable for excess of 
foresight. The lawyer is about to 
reply in a speech divided into four 

oints, but the humane archbishop 
interferes, and “eases him of the 
trouble of answering ;” unfortunately, 
however, or perhaps from a relish for 
humour, he allows Raphael to indulge 
in a long speech on the reasons against 
putting thieves todeath. Hythloday 
recommends a punishment which no 
sensible thief would prefer to death, 
namely, that the criminal should be 
made to work all his life in quarries 
or mines. Butas this was the ancient 
Roman method, it is not perfect 
enough for the ingenious Raphael, 
who would much prefer a scheme 
according to which the thieves are 
let loose in the daytime, engaged in 
working for the public ; and although 
liable to be whipped for idleness, 
these debonair convicts punctually 
return to prison every evening, and 
answer to their names before being 
locked up for the night. The reformer 
adds somewhat naively, “the only 
danger to be feared from them, is 
their conspiring against the govern- 
ment.” The unfortunate lawyer, ra- 
ther taken aback at the idea of 
London being full of convicts with 
cropped ears and a peculiar dress, 
playing the part of Commissionaires 
or otherwise making themselves gene- 
rally useful to Londoners, says that 
he fears this could not take place 
without the whole nation being en- 
dangered ; the sensible Cardinal 
avoids this slight exaggeration, and 
answers with quiet irony that it is not 
easy to form a judgment with respect 
to the success of this schenfe, since it 
is a method that has never yet been 
tried. If, in this exquisite scene, 
which evinces such dramatic genius, 
there is any trace of a lyrical ele- 
ment, this is most likely to be found 
in the Cardinal’s verdict, who is con- 
fessedly the most honoured and reve- 
rend personage, and withal one with 
a real prototype. There is no reason 
to suppose that Morus was a Hyth- 
loday; of course, reflecting the 
thoughts of his age, he had enter- 
tained similar ideas; but instead 
of petrifying them in his mind, he 
vapourized them, dramatized them, ag 
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it were, in the character of Hythloday, 
contemplated their embodiment or 
type in an objective, extraneous form, 
and thus remained, as to his inner 
self, impartial and moderate. 

Now, however, the Pantagruelistic 
element tends to predominate, and 
More will expend some humour in 
satirizing friars, those bétes neires of 
educated men in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. A jester who is standing by, 
gives it as his opinion that mendi- 
cants should become monks and nuns. 
A friar says that even that transfor- 
mation would not save the kingdom 
from beggars; the jester calls the 
friars vagabonds ; the friar falls into 
a passion and overwhelms the fool 
with scurrilous epithets. Notwith- 
standing a scriptural reminder from 
the jester—“in patience possess ye 
your souls,” the friar wrests the 
words of scripture to the purposes of 
his base anger. The cardinal cour- 
teously exhorts him to govern his 

assions ; “but,” answers the friar, 
‘holy men have had a good zeal—as 
it is said; the zeal of thine house 
hath eaten me up.” ‘ You do this 
perhaps with a good intention,” re- 
plies the cardinal; “but in my 
opinion, it were wiser in you, and 

thaps better for you, not to engage 
in so ridiculous a contest with a fool.” 
The friar retorts that “ Solomon, the 
wisest of men, said to answer a fool 
according to his folly,” and asserts 
that “if the many mockers of Elisha, 
who was but one bald man, felt the 
effect of his zeal, what will become 
of one mocker of so many friars, 
among whom there are so many bald 
men? We have likewise a bull, by 
which all that jeer at us are excom- 
municated.” Secing the matter is 
not likely soon to end, the archbishop 
sends the jester away and changes the 
subject. 

After criticising the policy by 
which Henry VII. extorted money 
fromhissubjects, Raphael Hythlodceus, 
the radical, freely avows his opinion, 
that “as long as there is any pro- 
perty, and while money is the aeales 
of all other things, I cannot think 
that a nation can be governed either 
justly or happily ; not justly, because 
the best things will fall to the share 
of the worst men; nor happily, be- 
cause all things will be divided among 
a few (and even those are not in al 
respects happy), the rest being left to 
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be absolutely miserable.” An Owenite 
of the nineteenth century could not 
express himself more plainly. Again, 
he asserts that “ till property is taken 
away, there can be no equitable or 
just distribution of things, nor can 
the world be happily governed ; for 
as long as that is maintained, the 
greatest and the far best part of 
mankind will be still oppressed with 
a load of cares and anxieties. I cvon- 
fess that without taking it quite 
away, those pressures that lie on a 
great part of mankind may be made 
lighter ; but they can never be quite 
removed.” 

In the second book Raphael gives 
up criticising the established order of 
things, and describes the condition of 
Utopia. That island, once called 
Abraxa, lies on the other side of the 
Atlantic. In days of yore it was 
conquered and redeemed from a bar- 
barous condition by the great legis- 
lator Utopus. There are fifty-four 
cities in the island, and Amaurot is 
the metropolis. All these towns are 
as like one another, in outward con- 
formation, laws, and customs, as 
possibility will admit. Farm-houses 
fill up the rural part of the island. 
Agricultural business is carried on by 
means of a kind of transportation 
from the cities ; parties of inhabitants, 
in families of forty, are sent to rusti- 
cate for two years, after which lapse 
of time they return to town and 
others are sent out. There is in this 
manner a continual and well regulated 
supply and demand in agricultural 
labour ; and the pursuits of tillage 
are conducted so intelligently, as to 
avoid that scarcity of corn which 
would occasion unpleasant complica- 
tions in so well regulated a country. 
Among these husbandmen’s devices 
is a plan for the artificial hatching of 
eggs. So wonderful a system of 
Fetichism prevails in Utopia, that 
“he that knows one of their towns 
knows them all, they are so like one 
another, except where the situation 
makes some difference. Raphael 
describes Amaurot, where he has 
resided for not less than four years. 
“ Their buildings are good, and are so 
uniform, that a whole side of a street 
looks like one house. The streets are 
twenty feet broad ; there lie gardens 
behind all their houses, which are large 
but enclosed with buildings, that on 
all hands face the street, so that every 
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house has both a door to the street 
and a back door to the garden.” The 
magistrate was, of old, called the 
Syphogrant, but is now designated as 
the Philarch ; and over every ten 
Syphogrants is a higher functionary 
anciently called the Tranibore, and 
now the Archphilarch. The Sypho- 
grants elect the prince by ballot— 
“they give their voices secretly so 
that it is not known for whom every 
one gives his suffrage.” The prince 
is elected for life, with, however, this 
reservation—“ unless he is removed 
upon suspicion of some design to 
enslave the people. The Syphogrants 
in their council have it for their 
peculiar mission to prevent any con- 
spiration being formed by the prince 
and the Tranibores for the enslave- 
ment of the nation. Mechanics in 
Utopia have their day’s work limited 
to six hours ; the rest of the twenty- 
four hours being by them devoted to 
hearing lectures if they are of a stu- 
dious turn, or to reading, eating, 
sleeping, &c. After supper, they go 
in winter to music halls ; in summer, 
to gardens; or they divert them- 
selves with games, “not unlike our 
chess,” between “ virtues and vices,” 
in which are represented, in a manner 
combining instruction with amuse- 
ment, “the methods by which vice 
either openly assaults, or secretly un- 
dermines virtue ; and virtue on the 
other hand resists it.” There are no 
taverns or ale houses. The Utopians 
prefer iron to gold or silver; they 
make their commonest utensils of 
what to other nations are the precious 
metals ; of silver and gold lay also 
make chains for slaves, adding to the 
infamy of convicts by making them 
wear golden ear-rings or coronets. 
Pearls they find on the coast, and 
diamonds on the rocks. The ambas- 
sadors of Anemolia were therefore 
disappointed, when, thinking to asto- 
nish the Utopians by a profuse display 
of gold ornaments, they were only 
derided by this utilitarian race, as 
wearers of useless metal. 

As to knowledge, the Utopians are 
fortunate in having all the wisdom 
of the ancients without the trouble 
of being acquainted with dead lan- 
guages; for it seems that they them- 
selves have made “ the same discover- 
ies as the Greeks, both in musick, 
logick, arithmetick, and geometry.” 
Their habit of mind, unlike that 


of the Scotch, is rather outer than 
inner, objective than subjective, in- 
clined to practical science rather than 
to metaphysics ; they would be un- 
able to understand a definition of 
man in the “aibstract.” They are 
acquainted with astronomy, but es- 
chew divination by the stars. Touch- 
ing the causes of things, and the prob- 
lems of moral philosophy, there is by 
no means a perfect agreement among 
them ; they have a tendency towards 
the “happiness” principle. Such is 
their aversion to war, that when com- 
pelled to enter the field, they imme- 
diately set a price on the head of the 
enemy’sking, orof any of his miuisters 
who may have been instrumental in 
bringing about the outbreak of hos- 
tilities ; the admirers of More have 
been somewhat shocked at this prac- 
tice, more utilitarian than honour- 
able ; but there is no reason to sup- 
pose he would have consented to such 
a course in a similar conjuncture ; it 
is as an artist, and to complete the 
necessary development of the Uto- 
pian character, that he has imputed 
to them this utilitarian, positivistic 
device; a nation which could be 
brought to regard war as an evil, 
damaging the happiness of the great- 
est number, would not stick at sacri- 
ficing a few princes in a quiet way 
in order to secure the advantage of 
the many through the ruin of the 
few. More’s account of the high es- 
teem in which the Utopians hold 
their priests, is, perhaps, more lyrical 
than consistent with the character of 
that imaginary nation; he makes. 
them go so far in their reverence as 
to bring no sacerdotal criminals to ac- 
count, the punishment of these offen- 
ders being “left to God and to their 
own consciences.” It must be recol- 
lected, however, that they have but 
few priests, and those chosen with 
great caution. The Utopians have 
ritualistic tendencies. “They burn 
incénse, and other sweet odours, and 
have a great numbers of wax lights 
during their worship ; not out of any 
imagination that such oblations can 
add anything to the divine nature, 
which even prayers cannot do; but 
as it is a harmless and pure way of 
worshipping God, so they think those 
sweet savours and lights, together 
with some other ceremonies, by a se- 
cret and unaccountable virtue elevate 
men’s souls and inflame them with 
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greater energy and cheerfulness durin 

the divine worship.” The priests 
vestments “are parti-coloured ; and 
both the work and colours are won- 
derful.... They say that in the 
ordering and placing those plumes, 
some dark mysteries are represented, 
which pass down among their priests 
in a secret tradition concerning them ; 
and that they are as hieroglyphics, 
putting them in mind of the blessings 
that they have received from God, 
and of their duties both to him and 
to their neighbours.” Raphael con- 
cludes the book by saying that “‘ there 
are many things in Utopia which I 
rather wish than hope to see followed 
in our governments ;” and this hint 
shows the dreamy nature of the 
scheme. The Utopia is, indeed, a 
mere philosophical romance, in which 
More sacrificed to the humanitarian 
tendencies of the age, but which left 
his deep and inner convictions un- 
shaken. His afterlife showed that 
he was free from any tendency to 
realize the Utopian idea; and the 
more so, perhaps, because he had 
written the “ Utopia ;” for there is in 
the utterance of thought a peculiar 
virtue, which clears the mind from 
the effects of a lingering and stagnat- 
ing condition of ideas. Like Plato’s 
Atlantis, the Utopia is an ingeni- 
ous play of fancy rathar than a pro- 
duction intended to convey serious 
truths under a veil; it is alike re- 
moved from the earnest intensity of 
thought pervading Cicero’s Repub- 
lic, and the semi-prophetic rapture 
of Bacon’s New Atlantis. And in 
relation to our age, the Utopia 
serves to show that what enthusiasts 
have imagined, under the influence of 
the modern sceptical spirit, had been 
foreshadowed and included at the 
very dawn of that spirit, by the com- 
prehensiveness of genius; and that 
the class of schemes which are desig- 
nated by the name of Sir T. Mere’s 
production, are as far from their prac- 
tical fulfilment now as they were 
three hundred or three thousand 
years ago. 

Like every successful author, More 
had his literary quarrels. The favour 
with which the “Utopia” had been 
received, excited the gall of a French 
man of letters, who had already 
broken a few lances with More. This 
Brixius, Brice, or Brie according to 


Rabelais, published a book called 
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“ Anti-Morus,” in which he carefully 
raked up every mistake in grammar 
and quantity, to be found in More’s 
early Latin poem. He punned on 
More’s name, likening it to Méros, 
the Greek word for madman. Eras- 
mus wrote to this critic, charging him 
with being a very child compared 
with More. Sir Thomas speedily pre- 
pared an answer, but Erasmus ad- 
vised him to meet the attack with 
silent contempt. There is nothing so 
galling to fools. More perceived that 
to be attacked by dunces is an ad- 
vantage rather than otherwise. 

It was about that period that Ox- 
ford was convulsed by the introduc- 
tion of Grecian studies. The “Tro- 
jans,” as they called themselves, 
evinced an implacable hostility to- 
wards the “new learning.” Priam, 
Hector, Paris, waged war against 
Hellenic writings. But the tide of 
grammars, aorists, accents, was no 
more to be stayed than the hosts of 
real invaders at the siege of Troy. 
More played the part of Sinon. He 
wrote to the Oxonians that Greek 
was being learned at Cambridge, that 
the King and Wolsey were in,favour 
of Greek, that in the end the Trojans 
would have to be wise; and at last 
the reactionists gave in. 

In 1523, Sir T. More was appoin- 
ted Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons. This advancement he accepted 
with some reluctance. In his opening 
speech, he besought the clemency of 
the King on behalf of any man who, 
in the house, should chance to speak 
unadvisedly and roughly : “Such is 
the weight of the matter, such is the 
reverent dread that the timorous 
hearts of your naturall subjects con- 
ceive towards your highnesse (our 
most undoubted soveraign), that they 
cannot in this point rest satisfied, ex- 
cept your gracious bounty therein 
declared, put away the scruple of 
their timorous mindes, and animate 
and encourage them from all doubt, 
may it therefore please your majesty, 
(our most gracious king) of your great 
goodnesse, to pardon freely, without 
doubt of your dreadful displeasure, 
whatsoever shall happen any man 
to speak in the discharging of his 
conscience, interpreting every man’s 
words, how unseemly soever couched, 
yet to proceed of good zeal to the 
peeps of the kingdome, and the 

onour of your royall person.” Not 
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long after, a grant of money being 
before Parliament, the Cardinal, fear- 
ing it would not pass the Lower 
House, bethought himself of attend- 
ing the debate. Previously there had 
been a slight disagreement or “ gar- 
boyle” between the Cardinal and the 
honourable members, with whom 
Wolsey was displeased, because they 
were addicted to revealing in ale- 
houses what had been said within 
the walls of parliament. On this oc- 
casion, therefore, the new Speaker 
urged the necessity of the Cardinal’s 
entering the house in full pomp: 
“ Masters,” said Sir Thomas, “for as 
much as my Lord Cardinall, not long 
since, as ye all know, laid to our 
charge the lightnesse of our tongues, 
for things spoken out of this house ; 
it shall not, in my judgment, be 
amisse to receive him with all his 
pomp ; his maces, his pillars, his pole- 
axes, his crosses, his hat and great 
seal, too ; that so if he blame us here- 
after, we may be the bolder to excuse 
ourselves, and lay it upon those 
that his grace bringeth hither with 
him.” The house agreed to this, and 


the Cardinal, in a “solemn oration,” 
gave many reasons for granting the 
money; but the house remained 


silent. He made another appeal : 
* Masters, you have many wise and 
learned men among you, and since I 
am, by the King’s own person, sent 
hither unto you for the preservation 
of ae and all the kingdome, 
I think it fit you give me some rea- 
sonable answer.” Still every man 
held his peace, so that he called them 
by name. Mr. Murray (afterwards 
Lord Murray), and several others of 
“the wisest of the house,’ when 
challenged in this way, returned no 
answer, “being before agreed.” The 
Cardinal expressed his surprise at 
“this marvellous obstinate silence,” 
and called on the Speaker to answer. 
Sir Thomas, first meekly kneeling 
upon his knees, eoded that the 
house was abashed by so illustrious 
a presence as the Cardinal’s ; showed 
that, besides, the ancient liberty of 
the house allowed the members to 
be silent ; averred that he was quite 
unable to speak in their name, “ex- 
cept every one of them could put 
their several wits into his head.” The 
poor Cardinal retired in despair, and 
afterwards gave vent to his grief by 
saying to More, in the pe at 
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Whitehall: “Would to God, Mr. 
More, you had been to Rome, when I 
made you Speaker!” “Your grace 
not offended, so would I too, my 
lord,” rejoined Sir Thomas. Then 
with his usual kindly tact, he changed 
the subject. 

And now More was to enter on the 
fiercer struggles of the theological 
arena. He was to write ina weighty, 
but also nervous and popular manner, 
often condescending to the humorous 
anecdote, or “ merrie tale,” those am- 
ple controversial treatises in which 
was laid the broad foundation-stone 
of English prose. Even for so dreamy 
and gentle a thinker, there could be 
no avoiding the contests of the age. 
The times were too stirring for mere 
literary dilettantism. As Le Bas has 
remarked, “things which, for many 
a century had been deemed by multi- 
tudes immutable as the laws of 
nature, were now found to contain 
within themselves the elements of 
a change. The supremacy of the 
Roman Pontiff, more especially, had 
till then been very generally regarded 
as a fundamental principle of revealed 
religion. Yet this was precisely the 
principle against which the first 
violence of the spirit now abroad was 
vehemently directed ; and, what was 
still more astounding, the assault 
against it was either directed or as- 
sisted by men who had pledged 
themselves to its maintenante by the 
most solemn sanctions which religion 
can impose. All this cannot have 
happened without a perilous con- 
vulsion of the public mind. It may 
be said, without the smallest exag- 
geration, that no disturbance in the 
order of the physical world could 
have produced, in many a heart, 
much more confusion and dismay 
than that which was occasioned by 
this rupture of immemorial prejudices 
and associations. The fountains of 
the great deep were breaking up be- 
fore their eyes, and the summits of 
ancient institutions seemed in danger 
of disappearing beneath the deluge.” 
(Le Bas’ Life of Cranmer). More 
answered an attack which Luther 
had made on the King. In 1525 he 
wrote a very acrid letter against the 
Reformers, urging Erasmus to more 
decided action. But the humani- 
tarian had small anxiety for engagin 
in these disputes. More soon foun 
abundant work for himself. In 1524 
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or 1525 there was published an 
anonymous tract, entitled the “‘ Sup- 
plycacion of Beggers,” which was a 
virulent attack on the Romish clergy. 

Erasmus had said that, under a re- 
ligious veil, the Reformation move- 
ment was the quarrel of those who 
had not against those who had. 
This, the opinion of most educated 
men in the sixteenth century, ap- 
peared to be confirmed by this tract, 
which urges a severe blow against the 
Papistical Church, not on religious 
rounds, but on behalf of the poor. 
fn the “Supplycacion” the king is 
advised to take the wealth of the 
monasteries and give it to the poor. 
In this singular production the long- 
winded sentences of the opening are 
the very whine of mendicants : “most 
lamentably complayueth theyre wo- 
full misery unto your highness, your 
poore, the wretched hidous monsters, 
‘on whom scarcely for horror any 
dare loke) the foule unhappy sort of 
lepers, and other sore people, nedy, 
impotent, blinde, lame, and sike, that 
live only by almesse, name that 
theyre nombre is daily so sore in- 
creased that all the almesse of all the 


well-disposed people of this youre 
realme is not halfe ynough for to 
susteine theim, but that for very con- 


streint they die for hunger. And 
this most pestilent mischief comen 
uppon youre saide poore by the 
reason that there is yn the tymes of 
youre noble predecessours passed 
craftily creypt ynto this your realme 
another sort (not of impotent but) of 
strong puissant and counterfeit holy 
and idell beggers and vacabundes, 
which syns the tyme of theyre first 
entre by all the craft and wilinesse 
of satan are nowe encreased under 
your sight not onely into a great 
nobre but also ynto a kingdome. 
These are (not the herdes, but the 
ravinous wolves going in herdes 
clothing devouring the flocke) the Bis- 
shoppes, Abbottes, Priours, Deacons, 
Archedeacones, Suffraganes, Prestes, 
Monkes, Chanons, Freres, Pardoners, 
and Somners, . . The goodliest 
lordshippes, maners, landes, and teri- 
tories, are theyrs. Besides this they 
have the tenth part of all the coxne, 
medowe, pasture, grasse, colts, calves, 
lambes, pigges, gese, and chickens.” 
He calculates the salaries paid to the 
clergy, as amounting to one hun- 
dred and thirty thousand angels. 
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“Wherof not foure hundreth yeres 
passed they had not one peny.” 

e gives historical illustrations to 
show the desirableness of being freed 
from such tributes. “The nobill 
king Arthur had never ben abill to 
have caried his armie to the fote of 
the mountains to resist the coming 
downe of Lucius the Emperoure if 
such yerely exactions had ben taken 
of his people. The Grekes had never 
ben abill to have so long continued 
at the siege of Troie if they had had 
at home such an idell sort of cor- 
morantes to finde. The auncient 
Romains had never ben abil to have 
put all the hole world under theyre 
obeisance if theyre people had byn 
thus yerely oppressed. The Turkenowe 
yn your tyme shulde never be abill 
to get so moche grounde of Cristen- 
dome if he had yn his empire such a 
sort of locustes to devoure his sub- 
stance.” As it proceeds, the tract 
becomes more and more nervous and 
truculent. Irritated by the utterance 
of this “‘ beggars’ proctour,” More in 
1529 replied in his “Supplycacion of 
Soules.” 

This purports to be an appeal from 
the “Holy Souls in Purgatory” to 
all good Christians. The “ Suppli- 
cacion of Beggars” is called “an un- 
happy boke.” It is urged that “ lacke 
of belief in purgatory bringeth a 
man to hell.” He refutes the “ beg- 
gars’ proctour” by showing that 
Peter’s pence was paid before the 
Conquest, and exclaims, “Oh, the 
grevouse shipwrak of the comen 
weale ; he sayeth that in auncient 
time before the coming of the clergye 
there were but few pore people, and 
yet thei did not begge, but there was 
gyven them ynough unasked, because 
at that time he saith there was no 
clargy. . . . In thys place we let 
pas his threfold foly.” He says that 
this “ beggar’s proctour” should have 
concluded his “supplycacion” in such 
terms as these : “ After ye the clergy 
is thus destroied and cast out, then 
shall Luther’s ghospel come in ; then 
shal Tyndal’s testament be taken 
up; then shal false heresies bee 

reached ; then shal the sacramentes 

e set at naught; then shal fasting 
and prayour be neglected ; then shal 
holy saints be blasphemed . . . 
then shal the servantes set naught by 
theyr maysters, and vnruly people 
rebell against their rulers ; then wyll 
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ryse vp ryflyng and robbery, murther 
and mischief, and playn insurreccion 
-. . all which mischief ma 
yet be withstanden easilye, and wit 
Godde’s grace so shal it, yf ye suffer 
no such bold beggars to seduce you 
with sedycyouse billes.” More girds 
on the most substantial armour in 
the “ Dialogue concerning Heresies,” 
and other polemical treatises. He 
maintains that the Church cannot err 
in the interpretations of Scripture ; 
that according to the teaching of 
early doctors it is lawful to worship 
images and render homage to relics. 
He argues for the real presence, com- 
paring it with St. Chrysostom to one 
man’s face reflected in several mir- 
rors ; all the hosts, although in dif- 
ferent places are but one body and 
divine oblation. He adduces as one 
of the reasons for which Tyndal’s 
New Testament was burned, that in 
that version the words priest, church, 
and charity, are respectively rendered 
“seniours,’ “congregation,” and 
“love.” The word senior he main- 
tains would apply “ Englishly” rather 
to aldermen oe towns than to priests 
of the Church. The word congrega- 
tion can be applied equally to a com- 
ny of Christians and a company of 
urks—though the Church is indeed 
a congregation, yet every congregation 
is not the Church. “ Lyke wysedom 
was there in the change of this word 
(charitie) into love. For though 
charitie be alway love, yet is not, - 
wote well, love alway charitie.” He 
blames that “greate arche heretike 
Wickliffe” for having taken it upon 
himself to make a new translation of 
the Scriptures. “Whereas ye hole 
byble was long before his dayes by 
vertuous and wel learned men trans- 
lated into ye English tong, and by 
good and godly people with devocion 
and sobrenes a and reverently red.” 
He sees no reason why Scripture 
should not be read in the vulgar 
tongue. Luther's books, however, 
should be proscribed, “ because his 
heresies be so many and so abomin- 
able ;’ a “ich and tikling of vanite 
and vain glory has set hym besydé 
hys minde.” He shows that “ it is 
a great token that the world is nere 
at an ende while we se people so farre 
fallen fro God, that they can abide 
it to be content with this pestilent 
frantike secte ;’ that “fayth may be 
without charitie, and so fervent that 
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it may suffer a payneful death, and 
yet for fault of charitie not sufficient 
to salvacion.” Lastly, he gives it as 
his opinion concerning the burning 
of heretikes, “ that it is lawful, neces- 
sarye, and well done ;” and that not 
on account of theological hatred, but 
for the sake “of the good and poli- 
tike provision of the temporaltie,” 
the violence and convulsion of states, 
brought about by heresies, being 
made the criterion for cases of sum- 
mary repression. He establishes that 
“ princes be bounden to punish here- 
tykes.” He charges heretics with 
being wont to perpetrate “outrages, 
and temporall harmes”—with “ des- 
troying Christe’s holy sacramentes, 
pulling down Christ’s crosse, blas- 
pheming his blessed saints, destroying 
all devocion.” He contrasts “Saynt 
Cypryane, Saynt Chrisostome, Saynt 
Gregory, and al the vertuous and 
cunning doctours by rowe,” with the 
doctors “of this newe secte, frere 
Luther and his wyfe, frere Lambert 
and his wife, and frantike Tyndall.” 
It must be remembered that the ex- 
cesses and seditions brought forth by 
the Reformation in Germany were 
calculated to establish an association 
between the ideasof religious reformer 
and of rebel ; nor does the experience 
of succeeding centuries go very far 
towards destroying this link. As a 
statesman, therefore, if on no other 
ground, More was inclined towards 
the display of an uncompromising 
severity. Nor was he alone in this 
tendency. Both in England and on 
the Continent, heresy was a crime 
punishable by law. At the same 
time, there is no reason for thinking 
that More carried his doctrines on 
that point into practice, as Fox, Bur- 
net, and others have asserted. This 
theory is based on a passage of Eras- 
mus, which declares that while More 
was Chancellor, no one was put to 
death in England for adherence to 
the new doctrines--(Nisard). In his 
apology, written after his fall, More 
candidly exposes both his opinions 
and the facts of his administration. 
He vindicates himself from the “ lies 
neither fewe nor small” which cer- 
tain “blessed brethren” had indus- 
triously spread concerning him. 
“ Dyvers of them have said that of 
suche as were in my house while I 
was Chauncellour, I used to examine 
theym with tormentes, causynge them 
42 
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to bee bounden to a tree in my gar- 
deine, and there pituously beaten.” 
“Of very truth, albeit that for a 
greate robbery, or an heighnous mur- 
der, or sacriledge in a church, I 
caused sometyme suche thynges to 
be done by some officers of the mar- 
shalsie, with which orderynge of 
them by their well deserved paine, 
and without any great hurt that 
afterward should sticke by them, I 
founde out and repressed many such 
desperate wretches as elles had not 
failed to have gone farther abrode, 
and to have done to many good folke 
a greate deale much more harme.” 
Only twice did he punish any here- 
tic in this manner—a boy and a luna- 
tic, whose case he thus relates :— 
* Another was one whiche, after that 
he had fallen into that frantik here- 
sies, fell soone after into plaine, open 
fransy beside ; and albeit that he had 
therefore bene put up in Bedelem, and 
afterward by beating and corecion, 
gathered his remembrance to him, 
and begaune to come again to himself, 
being thereupon set at liberty, and 
walkinge aboute abrode, his olde 
fransies begaune to fall againe in his 
heade, and I was fro dyvers good holy 
places advertised, that he used in his 
wandering about to come into the 
churche, and there make many mad 
toies and trifles, to the trouble of the 
good people in the divine service, and 
specially would he be most busyeat the 
time of most silence, while the priest 
was at the secretes of the Masse, 
about the levacion . . . whereupon I, 
being advertised of these pageauntes, 
and being sent unto and required by 
very devout, religious folke, to take 
some other order with him, caused 
him as he came wanderinge by my 
doore, to be taken by the counstables 
and bounden to a tree in the streete 
before the whole towne, and ther they 
stripped him with roddes therefore 
till he wared weary, and somewhat 
longer ; and it appeared well that his 
remembrance was goode enoughe, 
save that it went about in grasing till 
it was beaten home; for he could 
than verie wel reherse his fautes 
himselfe, and speake and treate very 
well, and promise to doe afterward as 
well, and verylye, God be thanked, I 
heare none harme of him now; and 
of al that ever came into my hand 
for heresye, as helpe me God, saving, 
as I said, the sure keping of them, 
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and yet no so sure neither, but that 
George Constantine could stele away ; 

els had never any of them any stripe 

or stroke given them, so much as a 

fylyppe on the forehead.” He also 

gives an amusing instance of the man- 

ner in which slanderous accusations 

were fabricated against him. Simon 

Fryth, author of the “Supplication of 
Beggars,” charged More with having 

said that “his heresye shoulde coste 

him the best blude in his body.” More 

answers, that “some truthe they 

might happe to heare, whereupon 

they myghte buylde theyr lye. For 

so was it that on a tyme one.came 
and showed me that Frithe laboured 
so sore that he sweat agayne, in stu- 
dieng and writing against the blessed 
sacrament ; and I was of trouth verie 
heavy to heare that the younge fooly 
the felowe shoulde bestowe suche 
labour about suche a develyshe 
woorke. For if that Fryth (quoth I) 
swete in laboring to quench that faith 
that al true Christen people have in 
Christe’s blessed body and bloude, 
which all Christen folke veryly, and 
all good folke frutfuly receive in the 
fourme of bread, he shal laboure more 
than in vayne; for I am sure that 
Frith and al his felowes, with al the 
friendes that are of theyr affiniti, shal 
neither be able to quench and put out 
that faith, and over that if Frythe 
labour about the quenching thereof 
till he sweate, I would some good 
friend of his shoulde showe hym that 
I feare me sore that Christe wyll kyn- 
dle a fyre of fagottes for hym, and 
make hym therin sweate the bloud 
out of his bodye here, and straight 
from hence send hys soule for ever 
into the fyre of hell. Nowe in these 
wordes I neyther ment nor meane 
that I would it wer so. For so help 
me God and none otherwyse, but as 
I would be glad to take more labour, 
losse, and bodelye payne also, then 
peradventure many aman would wene 
to winne that yonge man to Christe 
and hys true faythe agayne, and 
thereby to preserve and keepe hym 
from the losse and peryll of soule and 
body both.” And in another part of 
the same treatise he declares that 
“as touching heretikes, I hate that 
vice of theirs, and not their persons, 
and very faine would I that the tone 
were destroied, and the tother saved 
... and if all the favour and pity 
that I have vsed among them totheire 
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amendement were knowen, it woulde 
I warrant you well and plaine appere, 
whereof if it were requysite I could 
bring forth witnesses more than men 
would wene.” In these earnest words 
is reflected his innocence of persecu- 
tion. These apologies for his career 
as Chancellor were written after his 


all. 

In 1529 More had been made Lord 
High Chancellor of England. The 
new dignitary had been sounded by 
the King concerning the matrimonial 
cause. Although Sir Thomas excused 
himself from giving an opinion, on 
the plea that he was no divine, he 
was evidently expected ultimately to 
concur in forwarding the accomplish- 
ment of the King’s wishes. But More 
was too candid and unworldly to 
adopt a policy of self-interest. He 
had foreseen the danger of his eleva- 
tion, and in his opening speech had 
alluded to the sword of Damocles. 
One evening he had confided to Roper 
that he would gladly be tied up in a 
sack, and thrown into the Thames, if 
only there could be peace on earth, 
unity in the Church, and a good ter- 
mination of the divorce question. At 


last the decisive moment came, and 
Henryrequested More totake the pro- 


osed divorce into consideration. The 
hancellor, falling on his knees, la- 
mented his inability to serve the King 
in this matter with a safe conscience ; 
he had, he said, borne in mind the 
words uttered by his majesty on 
More’s first entering office, viz., first 
to look unto God, and after God unto 
the King. Henry, concealing his vex- 
ation, expressed a hope that More 
could serve him in other instances. 
Then Cranmer broached his plan, 
and the universities began to dust 
folios and hold grave deliberations on 
the matrimonial cause. Not only 
Oxford and Cambridge, but Paris, 
Anjou, Burges, Orleans, Padua, Tho- 
lose, summoned their doctors, re- 
gents, and canons, to weigh and con- 
sider the important question. There 
was “much turning and searching of 
bookes ;” divine law, popish law, civil 
law, were carefully discussed and 
examined. “There wasin the realme 
much preching, one lerned man hold- 
ing against another” (Holinshed). 
Foreseeing the impending harvest of 
determinations and arbitraments. 
More perceived that the King would 
marry Anne Boleyn at any cost. 
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May, 1532, he tendered his resigna- 
tion. Henry accepted it in an affable 
manner, and a weight fell from More’s 
heart—for the nonce he gave himself 
up to his harmless gaiety. Lady More 
lectured him severely for not having 
taken care of his pecuniary interests 
when in office, and for relinquishing 
place through a selfish love of ease, 
without thinking of the children. 
“Tilly vally, what will you do, Mr. 
More ?” cried Lady Alice ; “ will you 
sit and make goslings in the ashes ? 
it is better to rule than to be ruled.” 
More, quietly turning to his daugh- 
ters, asked whether they did not see 
“that her nose standeth somewhat 
awry.” 

With calm dignity he proceeded to 
reduce his establishment ; sent his 
jester to the Lord Mayor ; and con- 
sulted with his children on the best 
means of avoiding the breaking up of 
the family. His income was little 
more than £100 a year; Lady More 
must have been hard up for pin money 
wherewith to buy gowns, coifs, and 
stomachers. He wroteto Erasmus that 
he had at last obtained freedom from 
public business; and he had his 
epitaph inscribed in the parish church 
of Chelsea. He was beginning to 
have a foreboding of approaching 
danger ; whether from the declining 
state of his health—he had been liable 
through much writing, to an “ ache” 
in his breast—or his acquaintance 
with the King’s character. At the 
height of his friendship with the 
monarch, when congratulated by 
Roper on the marks of favour he was 
receiving, More had mournfully an- 
swered that if Henry, by beheading 
him could get one castle more in 
France, he would not scruple to do 
so. During several nights, it is said, 
he had been sleepless under the in- 
fluence of a strange, haunting antici- 
pation ; he prayed for strength, his 
delicate frame being averse to bodily 
pain—or, as he said, “ his flesh could 
not endure a fillip.” 

In the meanwhile the King married 
Anne Boleyn ; Cheapside ran with 
claret. Sir Thomas received an order 
to attend the procession, with twenty 
pounds to buy a gown ; but he de- 
clined to be present. The King’s dis- 
pleasure began to arise. More was 
much esteemed, had considerable in- 
fluence, and his prolonged opposition 
was anything but agreeable ww. 
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More’s enemies began to cast about 
for a ground of accusation against 
him. The adventure of the maid of 
Kent furnished them with an oppor- 
tunity. Elizabeth Barton was a girl 
of cataleptic temperament, who had 
visions and uttered prophecies. Un- 
fortunately for herself and others, she 
meddled with politics and inveighed 
against the King. More complained 
to Cromwell that he had been accused 
of communicating with that “ nun of 
Canterbury ;” whereas he had written 
to her, “Good madam, I will hear 
nothing of other men’s matters ; and 
least of all of any matter of princes or 
of therealm.” The poor “good ma- 
dam,” was executed at “Tiburne.” 
More’s name had been included in the 
act of attainder, and a royal commis- 
sion was appointed to examine him. 
It soon became apparent that the 
Maid of Kent’s case had little to do 
with this prosecution of Sir T. More, 
and that the real question at issue 
was, that he should remember the 
King’s former favours and give his 
consent to that divorce, which the 
hierarchy, parliament, and the uni- 
versities had approved. More an- 
swered meekly, but firmly, that he 
had hoped to hear no more of that 
matter. In the Maid of Kent affair, 
his innocence was so evident, that 
Henry was obliged to yield to the 

ressure of the Commissioners, who 

sought him on their knees to dis- 
miss More from the accusation. But 
More knew this was only a reprieve. 
The Commissioners had assured the 
King that they would in time find 
another opportunity that would serve 
the royal turn better. “Quod differ- 
tur non aufertur,’ answered More, 
when his “ Megg ” congratulated him 
on the bill being withdrawn. There 
had been no chance of getting a ver- 
dict against him. But a “meet mat- 
ter” for his enemies to act upon was 
not long in supervening. Thesucces- 
sion to thecrown for the issue of thenew 
marriage, and the King’s ecclesiastical 
supremacy, became law. An oath of 
allegiance was required. Sir T. More 
and Bishop Fisher were recusants. 
More could not be brought to imply 
that the marriage with Catherine had 
been illegal. His innate rtobleness 
made him very little anxious as to the 
consequences of his opposition. The 
Duke of Norfolk gave him advice one 
day. “By the Mass, Mr. More, it is 
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perilous striving with princes ; there- 
fore I would wish you somewhat to 
incline to the King’s pleasure, for, by 
God’s body! Mr. More, ‘indignatio 
principis mors est.’ ” We can imagine 
the sweet smile with which More 
answered. “Is that all, my lord? 
then in good faith the difference 
between your grace and me is but 
this, that I shall die to-day and you 
to-morrow.” 

He was too brave and merry not to 
despise death ; but, the day he was 
summoned to Lambeth, he was afraid 
to face his family on his departure. 
Whenever he went down the river 
they used to accompany him to the 
boat and be dismissed with kisses ; 
but that morning he did not allow 
them to follow him. With Roper 
he took boat to Lambeth. There 
the Vicar of Croydon, and many 
London clergy were sworn; after 
which proceeding, the reverend the 
vicar, “ Either for gladness or dry- 
ness, or else that it might be seen 
‘quod illenotus erat pontifici, went to 
my lord’s buttery-bar and called for 
drink, and drank ‘valde familiariter’ ” 
(Sir T. More’s letters). Sancho is 
ever near Quixote. Without blaming 
those who took the oath, More main- 
tained that his conscience would not 
be satisfied if he allowed himself to 
be sworn. In vain did “my lord of 
Westminster’ charge him to “change” 
his conscience, because the great 
council of the realm had determined 
on acknowledging the points at issue. 
More said his opinion was backed by 
the general council of Christendom. 
He and Roper were committed to the 
Tower, probably through the influence 
of Queen Anne, who was herself 
“behedded” a few years afterwards. 

And now his greatness showed it- 
self in adversity, as it had before 
brightened his prosperity. He had 
something worse than a vultus in- 
stantis tyranni to endure—namely, 
the expostulations of his wife. Hav- 
ing obtained leave to visit him, she 
gave him a lecture in her positivistic 
philosophy :—“I marvel that you, 
who hitherto have been taken for a 
wise man, will now so play the fool 
to lie here in this close, filthy prison, 
and be content thus to be shut up 
among mice and rats, when you might 
be abroad at your liberty, and with 
the favour and good-will both of the 
King and his council, if you would 
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but do as all the bishops and best 
learned of this realme have done; and 
seeing you have at Chelsea a right 
fair house, your library, your gallery, 
garden, orchard, and all other neces- 
saries so handsome about you, where 
you might, in the company of me, 
= wife, your children, and house- 

old, be merry, I muse what a God’s 
name you mean here still thus fondly 
to tarry.” His daughter Margaret, 
however, proved a better comfort to 
him. She too attempted to persuade 
him to take the oath ; he playfully 
compared her to Eve ; thinking more 
of his body than hissoul. She quoted 
all the instances of great doctors who 
had taken the oath. At last she said 
that, like Cressida in Chaucer, she 
was at her wit’s end ; what could she 
say more, but that his jester had said, 
“ Why does not he take the oath !— 
I have done so”—and that she her- 
self had taken it. More than a year 
did he stay in that prison, to the de- 
triment of his health. He was then 
tried and found guilty. On his 
return from the trial, when he landed 
at the Tower-wharf, his poor daughter 
rushed from the crowd and kissed 
him frantically several times. One 
more letter did he write to her with a 
coal. As he had once written, pecks 
of “ cole” would not have sufficed to 
express all his love for her. He ex- 

ressed himself much indebted to the 

ing, who was sending him out of 
this wretched world. He wanted to 
go on the scaffold in his best clothes, 
and sent the executioner a piece of 
gold. On the platform he evinced 
that mixture of gaiety and piety 
which was characteristic of him. 
The structure being somewhat cranky, 
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“T pray see me up safe,” he said, 
“and for my coming down, let me 
shift for myself.” e then knelt 
down and said a psalm. He then 
addressed the executioner :—“ Thou 
will do me this day a greater benefit 
than ever any mortal man can be 
able to give me. Pluck up thy spirit, 
man, and be not afraid to do thy 
office. My neck is very short ; take 
heed therefore that thou strike not 
awry, for saving thy honesty.” When 
about to lay his head on the block, he 
craved time to remove his beard, “as 
that had never committed treason.” 
“So, with great alacrity and spiritual 
joy, he received the fatal blow of the 
axe ; which no sooner had severed 
the head from the body, but his soul 
was carried by angels into everlasting 


glory.” 

Margaret bought his head, enclosed 
it in a leaden box, and it was after- 
wards buried with her at Canter- 
bury. In the nineteenth century, 
the head was found, with the metal 
covering corroded away in front.— 
(See Gentleman's Magazine, 1837.) 

Dr. Lark, Rector of Chelsea, and 
More’s friend, was so influenced by 
More’s death, that he soon after de- 
nied the supremacy, and was exe- 
cuted. More’s death made a deep 
impression on men’s minds through- 
out Europe. When the report of the 
execution reached the King, he looked 
steadfastly on Anne, and said, “ Thou 
art the cause of this man’s death,” 
and soon after retired in sadness to 
his chamber. Scarcely, however, can 
readers of history deplore a death 
which brought out the beauty of such 
a character. 




















































“Caprarn and Mrs. Dashwood ;” and 
mechanically Lady Georgina looked 
up from her work—looked at the 
strange face, the golden hair, and big 
eyes. She had heard so much of 
this pretty daughter-in-law, she had 
thought so much of her, she had grown 
so to distrust and dislike her, that 
even the name thrilled her. 

The soft face was very pale, there 
was a frightened look in the large 
eyes, as Lady Georgina crossed the 
room and took the little hand—not 
lovingly or gently, she did not hold it 
long in hers, she just held the fingers 
coldly as she said— 

“Tam glad to see you, my dear,” 
and then for an instant she touched 
her lips to the white forehead. So 
they met, those two, who were 
almost enemies; after the long war- 
fare there had come a peace. Only 
one other guest dined at No. — Park- 
lane on that Christmas evening. Ten 
minutes after the arrival of Captain 
and Mrs. Dashwood, the door opened 
once again— 

“Mr. Miles.” 

And in the doorway stood the lean 
figure, the disconsolate face, and long 
whiskers. Once a year regularly Mr. 
Arthur Miles dined at Lady Georgina’s 
board : she had conceded so much to 
Caroline four years ago, and the 
patient Arthur had, during those 
four years, eaten four Christmas din- 
ners—always the same; it never 
seemed to strike him as strange that 
he was only bidden on those festive 
occasions. He was a man of peace; 
even this truce sufficed him, and 
humbly he accepted it. 

The dinner was not a very pleasant 
one, a cloud was on Lady Georgina’s 
brow ; they all knew the cause of it. 
The only strange face at the table 
was Lily’s soft childish one, but its 
very gentleness and innocence seemed 
to irritate that sulky old lady at the 
head of the table. I think she was 
angry with herself for having so far for- 

iven the unconscious little stranger. 


“Such a provokingly dollish face !” 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


AN OLD DOUBT. 















she said to Caroline, as they stood 
together in the drawing-room. It 
wasn’t the same proud haughty little 
face, on which Caroline had looked so 
admiringly a day or two before in the 
lodging-house drawing-room. It was 
a gentler, more childish face this 
evening, and she only admired it the 
more. 

“Do you think so?” she said, look- 
ing across the room. “I think her 
very pretty.” 

“Simply a little dairymaid with 
an utterly meaningless face. I can see 
no beauty in her;” and, with a sigh, 
Lady Georgina betook herself to her 
work. Across the room Lily and 
Georgie were sitting together, on the 
velvet ottoman under the wax-lights. 
Richly shone the golden hair under 
the light—it flashed every way ; Caro- 
line admired it so. 

“She has such wonderful hair!” 
she said, still standing by her mother ; 
“so golden !” 

“Golden! I thought it was red, I 
assure you I did. I don’t admire it 
in the least.” ThenCaroline subsided. 

Those two young ladies on the 
velvet ottoman were very busy talk- 
ing. Lily was a great little chatterer 
when she was in good spirits, those 
red lips of hers were fond of smiling 
too. 

This Christmas evening, to which 
my young heroine had looked forward 
with such hope, was not such a very 
brightone afterall. Lily inherdreams 
had pictured a very much brighter 
one ; but she was growing quite ac- 
customed to such little disappoint- 
ments ; she was beginning to find out 
that few, very few, of such dreams 
are ever realized; nevertheless she 
was very happy to-night ; Jack was 
happy, and in his reflected light Lily 
was happy also. 

Her old troubles, the bills and 
accounts, were all forgotten—sitting 
under Lady Georgina’s wax-lights, 
with Jack’s sister beside her, and 
Jack’s mother actually toleratin 
her presence, was such a wonderf 
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dream ; so she smiled and forgot her 
dull unfashionable lodgings, her little 
worries and housekeeping troubles. 
“Just as bright and pretty as ever,” 
Jack thought as he smiled across at 
her; he had been thinking her a little 
pale, and triste looking of late. 

“So the Foulkeses come up in a 
day or two,” Lady Georgina said, 
workingstill. “It’s time I’m sure. I 
can’t imagine how they have con- 
trived to go on pottering in that dis- 
gustingly primitive little place,” and 

er ladyship snapped her words de- 
fiantly ; she didn’t care who disagreed 
with her, she didn’t care how bright 
or cheery, or picturesque that little 
Welsh valley was, she hated it. 

“Oh! they’re coming up, are they ?” 
Captain Dashwood yawned from his 
far-off sofa. 

Captain Jack smelt powder in that 
last bitter speech of his mother’s; he 
knew very well that she was only 
tolerating his young wife; he knew 
why she had such a cruel dislike of 
quiet primitive Llanaber. Lazy Jack, 
comme de coutume, he is stretching 
his weary length on the most com- 
modious of Lady Georgina’s lounge 
sofas. 

Georgie and Lily are still sitting 
side by side on the velvet-covered 
ottoman; between them or are 
holding a big, handsomely bound 
quarto, Dante’s “ Inferno ;” it gives 
them something to do, it prevents 
them looking idle. “Mamma hates 
idle people,” Georgie had confided to 
her protegée, in a whispered con- 
fidence. A bad look-out for poor 
useless Lily. 

“ Coming up for what, I wonder ?” 
Jack is certainly tempting provi- 
dence. 

“T’m sure I can’t tell you, my 
dear ; time was when I went to you 
for such bits of information ; things 
are sadly changed, Jack.” 

Lazy, imperturbable Jack, he sits 
up now, and very angry, flashes darts 
from his handsome eyes. 

“ By Jove,” he says, “ I never cared 
astraw where they went; they may all 
goto Old Nick for allI care. Hang 
them !” 

Lady Georgina chuckles ; she sees 
the pretty face on the ottoman looking 
anxiously. 

“ You are sadly changed, Jack.” 

No more answers from the Captain ; 
he too sees the anxious, inquiring look 
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in the soft young face, and he holds 
his tongue. 

This little sparring is not carried 
on before a roomful of silent listeners ; 
nobody is supposed to hear. Caro- 
line is whispering to her betrothed 
in acorner ; Julia is ploughing through 
a great sea of azure wool, all to her- 
self in the back drawing-room ; but 
Lily cannot help hearing; bending 
low over those “Dante” pictures, 
she doesn’t see them; a great black 
“Tnferno,” a great mass of contorted 
print-faces are before her eyes, but she 
doesn’t see them ; she is listening— 
listening. Tick! tick ! goes the ormolu 
clock over the chimney-piece, the 
minutes slip by quietly ; Georgie turns 
over the pages one by one; wicked 
faces, angry, cruel, demon faces, they 
all swim before her eyes, even the 
white face of Dante’s good guar- 
dian angel. “Aren’t they beauti- 
ful?” Georgie whispers; she answers 
“Yes,” briefly, but there is a mist 
before her foolish blue eyes, and she 
cannot see well. 

There is an old, half-forgotten doubt 
rising in her heart, and the bright 
room has grown very dark all at 
once. That night,as they drove home, 
she and Jack, my silly little heroine 
was filled with a great wild desire to 
clear up her doubt. 

“ Jack,” she said, very softly, so 
that he could scarcely hear her words 
with the clattering of the wheels 
over the uneven pavement, “were you 
ever an admirer of Miss Foulkes’s ?” 

By the shifting light of the street 
lamps she sees that he is smiling. 

“ What put that in your head, little 
goose ¢” 

“ Well, I don’t know exactly ; seve- 
ral things. And your mother’—— 

“Old ladies talk great nonsense 
sometimes, my dear, as you'll find in 
time ; you mustn’t bother your foolish 
little head about every old woman’s 
cackle you hear.” He said it good- 
humouredly, but somehow she felt 
that he was throwing dust in her 
eyes ; the little lady was roused. 

* Tt’s all very well to laugh, Jack, 
but—but—when people are married 
I don’t think they ought to have any 
secrets from one another—it’'s—-it’s 
not right.” 

“Hullo! so Mrs. Inquisitive ig 
going to preach a sermon, and the 
text is to be ‘Let there be no such 
things as secrets,’ Amen, say I, with 
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all my heart. As I have no secrets, 
never had any, and never intend to 
have any if I can help it, I really 
can’t see how the discourse applies 
to me.” 

“You needn’t laugh at me, Jack,” 
and the red lips pout a little. 

“ And now it’s my turn, the spirit 
moves me, and I shall get on the 
barrel, and hold forth to the tune of 
‘Let there be no jealousy, and so 
forth.” 

“You needn’t laugh at me,” and 
the voice falters, whether from agita- 
tion, or the very uncertain jumbling 
of the cab, Captain Dashwood cannot 
exactly tell, but he only says— 

“ Hush ! you’re talking the greatest 
nonsense, my dear child ; you mustn't 

et such absurd ideas into your foolish 

ittle pate. When people are married, 
as you say, whether they ever admired 
any one before that event, doesn’t 
matter in the least ; for instance, I 
haven’t the slightest doubt, but that 
you were over head and ears in love 
a score of times before you ever even 
I’m quite certain 

“ Jack, Jack! indeed, indeed, you’re 
very, very unkind; how can you 
think such things? how—how can 


” 


ou 

And here the cab gave a great 
bound over the stones, and Mrs. Dash- 
wood gave a great sob. 

“For heaven’s sake don’t let us 
have a scene ; if there’s one thing I 
hate beyond another it’s a whimper- 


ing woman. There, be a good little 
child, dry your eyes and hold up your 
head. Why, you absurdest of all ab- 
surd little women !—the idea of your 
being jealous of me already !” 
Captain Dashwood had kept his 
temper wonderfully during this little 
scene in the cab. He had spoken 
truly when he said that he hated a 
scene. His sisters knew that if there 
was one — that upset lazy, indif- 
ferent Jack, that one thing was what 
he himself termed “a whimpering 
woman.” He cursed his sisters when 
they shed tears—he fled the house 
when his mother did likewise ; but 
here he was now all alone, shut up in 
a small stuffy cab with a silly little 
gitl who had begun by whimpering,” 
and ended fondant en larmes. Here 
he was, neither cursing or even frown- 
ing ; but actually doing his best to 
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soothe her, and dry those very foolish 
tears. What a metamorphosis! How 
Lady Georgina would have stared to 
see Jack make such a fool of himself. 
But Lady Georgina was not there; 
no one saw those tender little endear- 
ments with which the Captain strove 
to soothe Lily’s ruffled dignity. 

“There,” he said, as they drove upat 
last through Bedford-street. “There, 
you're a sensible little woman now ; 
you won’t cry any more about such 
nonsense, and you promise never, 
never to be jealous again as long as 
you live ?” 

Lily didn’t say amen to this adju- 
ration of her husband’s. Even while 
he spoke, - her rebellious heart was at 
war still. Out of the cab, up the white 
slippery steps, into the chill dark hall ; 
up still, she fluttered past the draw- 
ing-room door, into the low roofed, 
big square bedroom. There, as usual, 
with a rush and a plunge, she dived 
her head deep into the white counter- 
pane. Jack had gone to smoke some- 
where ; the house was all quiet and 
asleep, and great sobs were shaking 
the little figure stretched across the 
white counterpane. “I knew it—I—I 
knew it,” and Mrs. Dashwood’s golden 
hair was becoming sadly dishevelled 
by the way in which that foolish little 
lady was tumbling and tossing on her 
bed. “Oh Jack, Jack!” But Jack 
was making himself comfortabledown 
stairs over the fire, with a tumbler of 

og and a big cigar. He haJn’t the 

east idea that his foolish little wife 
was half broken-hearted ; was tumb- 
ling her hair, dimming her eyes, and 
robbing her cheeks of their pretty 
fresh colour, crying most bitter tears, 
all about nothing! So he sipped his 
grog, smoked his cigar, om smiled 
quietly to himself, thinking over that 
little scene in the cab. “Little goose,” 
he murmured ; “I didn’t think she 
was so sharp ;” and he smiled again 
as he stood up and stretched himself. 
“Tt’ll be the devil to pay if she gets 
an inkling of that little affair,” he 
yawned, as he tossed the used-up cigar 
stump into the fire, and took up his 
candle. “But I’m too old a bird to 
be caught with such chaff; ’gad Iam.” 
And Captain Dashwood turned away 
from the dying fire, the empty tumb- 
ler, and chill room ; the hall clock 
struck one, as he went creaking up 
the stairs with his solitary candle. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


TRUE LOVE. 


Anp s0, after all, Charlie never went 
to pay the visit to which he had been 
looking forward for so long. Christ- 
mas day came and went, and still the 
snow fell thickly on the garden beds 
and terrace walk up at the Manoir. 
All alone in his big house he spent 
his Christmas day by himself. He had 
never done so before ; there had al- 
ways beensome pleasant party insome 
country house, to which the solitary 
young squire had been bidden. Two 
or three of such friendly invitations 
for this Christmas also, lay on the 
chimney-piece in his snuggery, but 
they had all been declined. The one 
home to which he would gladly have 
turned—the one table at which he 
would have sat—was denied to him. 
He had shut himself off from that 
quiet little Christmas party, and so 
no other would be pleasant to him. 
Very lonely and low-spirited, he sat 
outside on the stone balustrade, 
looking away over the leafless trees 
and wide desert of snow, to the 
distant sea. On the clear frosty air 
came ringing the village bells, a 
whole chorus of merry chimes, across 
the snow. But he listened very 
bitterly, weary at heart, idly sitting 
there on the stone balustrade kicking 
his heels. He was thinking, and now 
his thoughts had grown to be dis- 
tasteful to him. Up to this he had 
lived in a vague hope that some time 
or another, some time, no matter how 
far off or remote, his one great wish 
would be granted him; but now 
on this Christmas Day, sitting there 
alone, the one thought uppermost 
in his heart was, “‘T have lost her.” 
Quietly he had surrendered her ; he 
had allowed Tom Foulkes to set out 
on his mission of love, without a 
word ; he had even held back and 
given him the place which was by 
right his own; for Captain Tom, 
stronger of purpose, botter, and more 
hopeful, braver of heart, had set out 
three days ago for the suburban house 
among the roses, sure of a welcome 
from Mr. Fremantle—hopeful of one 
from Aggie. Charlie knew this, and 
he thought bitterly of his own folly. 
77 hevoliet her !” and yet even while 
he thought thus his heart was telling 


him that his love was changeless. 
If Tom Foulkes should succeed, if 
Aggie should ever consent to come to 
the Elms as Tom’s wife, then—then, 
he felt that he couldn’t bear to look 
upon her, he couldn’t trust himself, 
even though she should be utterly 
lost to him, though her beauty and 
youth should be gone from her, even 
then he would love her so desperately. 
So he told himself, sitting there all 
alone, and a thousand schemes for the 
future came before him. A wild- 
roving life somewhere abroad, any- 
where, where he should never see her 
or hear of her—in strange countries, 
bearing his sorrow ever with him. 
The old place and house should be 
sold ; he would never live there again. 
He would die somewhere far away, 
breathing her name, thinking of her 
still; and then still looking onward, 
still loving her when all things else 
should have passed away, in some 
great unknown world, where every- 
thing should be changed, where was 
no marrying or giving in marriage, 
they two might meet in the light, in 
the plains of bliss. Should he know 
her then? A thousand times, yes ! 
so he tuld himself. 

And while he sat there thinking of 
her, on that Christmas morning, my 
grave young saint sat playing her 
organ in the little country church 
among the trees. 

Swelled by many young voices rose 
the anthem, the full notes of the 
organ, Aggie’s clear ringing voice, “I 
bring you glad tidings of great joy.” 

My saint was not yet perfect ; even 
while she sat there, while she sang, 
her thoughts were wandering far 
away from the church and the grand 
old anthem ; down below, side by side, 
sat Mr. Fremantle and Tom Foulkes ; 
the faint sunlight touched the old 
man’s a hair, and lit up his old 
careworn face. Aggie was gazin 
down upon him thoughtfully. Hew 
changed he was; how stooped and 
feeble he looked. The good kind old’ 
father, he was very, very weary ; he 
was beginning to tire of the walks, 
the n lanes and trees, the quiet 
old home, beginning to tire of the 
world altogether ; and his grave sen- 





sible little girl saw all this, and her 
heart went out to him with a great 
earning love. In the sunlight Tom 
Foulkes s black hair was glancing ; his 
jolly face was looking very content- 
edly out into the churchyard. Con- 
templating this face also, my saint 
began reasoning with herself. Was 
there anything so very repugnant 
about that stout gentleman, that she 
should find it impossible ever to like 
him well enough tomarry him? Was 
he not kindly, affectionate, and very 
honest in his faithful love to her ? 
Would he not be very good to her? 
Yes, she thought he would. Didn't 
her old father, too, hope for this ; was 
he not looking onward also to a time 
when he should be gone from her; 
was he not wishing to see her in some 
way provided for She knew he was ; 
and after all, what was she waiting 
for? But then before her came a vision 
of another face, came a dream of that 
last day in Llanaber, of a parting un- 
certainty, of a look in two deep gray 
eyes, and the sunlit church aisle ; the 
baize cushions and familiar faces, all 
faded away, and in her heart spoke 
out a voice, which said, “ He loves 
I will wait.” “I bring you 


me; 
lad tidings of great joy, which shall 
Ee to all peop e,” and above the 


other voices, clear and strong, Tom 
Foulkes could hear one voice, to him 
an angel voice, bringing those glad 
tidings of great joy, all for him, for 
there was a hope very strong within 
him, and although he had not spoken 
that hope, still with his whole heart 
he believed in it. 

Through the snow they walked 
home together, those three, after 
eburch ; Tom in very good spirits, 
chattering gaily. How the day wore 
itself away Aggie scarcely knew. 
Hourly, ever since Tom Foulkes’s ar- 
rival, she had been dreading a recur- 
rence to the subject of his love; she 
had determined, if it lay in her power, 
never again to give him an opportu- 
nity of so speaking toher, She knew 
well why he had come all that long 
distance to spend his Christmas with 
them, and somehow, strive as she 
would, she could not help comparing 
this act of devotion with Charlie's 
hanging back. 

ie oe a bright, cloudless, frosty 

; a thin coating of snow lay on 
grass and gravel walks, and on 


branches bung little crystal drops, 
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The stream in the valley was frozen 
up, and the lattice window panes 
were all a mass of frosty stars. The 
faint sunlight, which had shone on 
the church-windows in the morning, 
had not been strong or warm enou i 
to melt the snow-flakes, or the britt 
frost-drops ; but the evening was still 
and calm. In the snug drawing- 
room, Aggie had been singing some 
of her old songs for Captain Tom. 
He sat listening close beside her ; he 
sat looking on her white hands as 
they strayed backwards and forwards 
over the notes; he saw the soft Ma- 
donna face, the grave devotional eyes, 
the sweet gentle mouth, the white 
throat, the sunny hair ; and, while he 
looked, he vowed to himself that he 
would once again risk a chance for 
her—one last chance. That evening, 
while the snow lay under the moon- 
light on the grass and shrubs, while 
the fire burnt brightly and warmly in 
the drawing-room,Captain Tom—still 
living in the spell of oe soft strains 
—told Aggie why he had come all 
that long way to see her. He still 
sat beside her ; he still looked into 
her soft face ; and, while he spoke, 
he forgot that he was only telling 
her a story which he had told her 
before ; he forgot all about that day 
at the Elms. It was a new story—a 
new love and hope ; but heartless 
Aggie didn’t listen to it. One look 
from the grave eyes, one word from 
the gentle voice, and he was back 
again out of hisdream. He had been 
too rash and impetuous: he had 
thrown away his last chance. 

That night my saint, in her little 
lattice-windowed room, sat thinkin 
—tlhinking. A cheery fire aia 
and flashed in the grate, but, in her 
whitedress, Aggie was sitting all alone 
in the window, She had pushed back 
the curtain ; she was looking out into 
the moonlight ; it was a young new 
moon, Which shed a pale, uncertain 
light upoe the dim trees and white 
snow, Outside lay a great, still calm; 
within, in her heart, raged a fierce, 
angry battle, She pushed open the 
window ; a chill, frosty breath touch- 
ed her and made her shiver, but she 
didn’t draw back ; she stood there, 
looking out, To-morrow Tom Foulkes 
would be on his way back to his home 
in Wales ; to-morrow she would still 
be here in her old quiet a still 


thinking and dreaming 
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which could never come to pass. 
What a fool she was! And yet, strive 
andstruggle as she would, she couldn’t 
prevent herself so dreaming ; those 
wild visions were a part of herself 
now ; she had so let them grow up 
and cluster round her, that beyond 
them she couldn’t penetrate. _Stand- 
ing there, then, looking out into that 
clear, chill night, she thought, in a 
vague terrified way, of the time, the 
uncertain time, before her, when, 

.8hould something arise to rob her of 
her hope, those wild dreams of hers 
should be taken from her too; so she 
thought, still looking into the night. 
She would begin her life over again 
then, a weary life, with no hope in it. 
But, oh! even then, with the me- 
mory of what those dreams had been 
to her, tears were in the gray eyes— 
passionate, despairing tears—as she 
thought over all this: but she had 
a strong, brave heart. 


Never—for Ever. 


A little breeze had sprung up; it 
was shaking and ruffling the little 
frosty leaves which twined all round 
the laibep-whediew ; it was a very 
faint, trembling breeze ; like a sigh, 
it whispered among the branches. 
Still shone the moon on the white 
snow and gravel-walks, and on the 
lattice-window ; it shone, too, on an 
earnest, young face, on gray eyes— 
devotional, prayerful eyes — which 
were turning earnestly up to the cold, 
misty sky. So we see Guido’s Cenci 
face, beautiful in its agony, and it 
haunts us with itsstrange, sad beauty; 
we pity and believe, although centu- 
ries divide us. So we look upon 
Correggio’s angel faces, we see them 
turning on us from out great rifts of 
glorious clouds ; and we believe in 
them also, they are so full of the 
beauty of grace and tenderness, which 
comes from God. 


CHAPTER XLVII, 


A SHADOW. 


QureT Ly stole by the days at that old 
suburban house, one after the other, 
very monotonous days ; and now the 
snow hasall meltedaway. December, 
January, and February are gone, it 
is March now, and the little crocus 
heads are beginning to appear above 
ground ; tiny green buds are on the 
trees, and through the lanes and fields 
it is beginning to look like spring, and 
still Charlie Okedon has never seen 
Agnes. 

The country looks fresh and green, 
but the town is still cold and misty. 
Captain and Mrs, Dashwood are still 
in their unfashionable lodgings, Jack 
is still idling away his time at his 
club, Lily is still struggling with her 
housekeeping difficulties. ‘But things 
are not mending—the Captain’s debts 
are only accumulating, growing larger 
and heavier, and with them poor 
Lily's troubles are increasing too. 

ader, I am not telling you any- 
thing new or strange, or even startling, 
in this humdrum little tale of mine; 
it is only the old, old story over again 
—the world’s old story of love and 
life, and even death—of sorrow and 
joy; and disappointment. Alas! for 
t all, what a very, very stale subject 
it is; and yet it is hard enough, too, 


to think that this same world of ours 


is so old, that there have been genera- 
tions upon generations of such sinful, 
sorrowful human beings, who have 
lived and loved a little while, and 
then vanished utterly. Oh! for the 
countless thousands of human souls 
which have only come into the world 
to suffer pain and sorrow and then 
glide away again into darkness, leay- 
Ing no trace of there ever having 
been such lives. Oh! for the great 
world of disappointment and despair, 
the hopes which are never realized, 
the schemes and plans which have all 
been wrecked and broken; and oh! 
for the tremendous waste of love with 
which this world of ours is filled to 
overflowing, the tremendous waste 
of unrequited love which has no 
measure. Everything is pushing on 
into some unseen goal; and above it 
all, above the hoping and plannin 
comes breathing to us the world’s ol 
judgment, “ Never here ;’ and thea 
we look back into the years be 
hind us, before that judgment was 
passed upon us, and thinking of the 
time, the young fresh time, wher 
“ For ever” was our maxim-—wher 
change and death were things far off 
and uncertain ; we almost wish that 
there was no such thing as me 


that we might live our Lives from day 





to day in a dream, forgetful of the 
yesterday, which was, oh! such a 
much brighter, warmer day. But wish 
as we may, we cannot forget there 
are links which bind us to those old 
days, there are golden threads which 
break only with life. Yes, even while 
I sit here writing, all alone, writing of 
things that have been long ago, I am 
not alone ; kind eyes are smiling on 
me out of the gloom, old faces are 
crowding round me, old voices are 
speaking still. But out of the great 
strong yearning in my heart, there 
rises a hope which tells me that 
there is an infinite judgment in all 
these things, that out of all this 
yearning and despair, over the tre- 
mendous waste of darkness there shall 
come light. 

Poor foolish Lily ! struggling, as 
many another weak spirit had strug- 
gled before, to live against the cruel 
waves of life, was beginning to lose 
heart in the battle. Day after day 
new, unforeseen trials rose up before 
her, and she wasn’t equal to them. 

“Unstable as water,” very weak 
and timid, my little heroine was 
wearing her life away, in the vain 
effort to cling on still to the rock 
against which all her foolish hopes 
were being wrecked. Her husband 
was very good to her—so she kept 
telling herself—and yet the impul- 
sive, affectionate heart was yearning 
still. It wasn’t what she had ex- 
pected ; the dream could never be 
rea 


That one doubt which had sprung 
up long ago in her heart was living 
still, and had beer growing ever since. 
It had begun to haunt her; night and 
day she thought of it, and out of it 
_ many, many other doubts. 

Mary and Miss Foulkes, in 
their house in Chester-street, saw 
much of Captain Dashwood in those 
days, but very little of his wife. In 
her kindly, motherly way, Lady Mary 
had paid many attentions to the little 
lady, but they had been rather coldly 
received, and the honest old lady was 
beginning to think Mrs. Dashwood a 
very ungrateful young person indeed. 
Lily was no hypocrite—she couldn’t 
act a part. She was too candid; she 
shrank from formingany intimacy wit 
Fanny,although that yong ee y made 
many advances to her. She had no 
trust in her, and she distrusted her 
husband too ; foolish little girl! she 
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was making enemies for herself, all 
through her love. 

The snow was all melted and gone 
from the pavements and slates, faint 
gleams of sunlight had found their 
way into Bedford-street, and were 
bringing new life to the little budding 
flowers in Mrs. Dashwood’s mignion- 
ette box. It was a clear fresh day, 
and the streets were busy with life ; 
to and fro hurried the strange anxious 
faces ; to and fro drove the cabs and 
waggons, and over the mignonette 
box looked out a soft face into the 
sunlight. 

It was four o’clock on this fresh 
spring day; but Lily had not been 
out of doors for many many days. 
The soft face was rather pale, the 
blue eyes looked sorrowfully out into 
the light. My little heroine, the 
wear and tear of life, the sorrows and 
troubles of the world are beginning 
to throw their shadow over you; you 
are beginning to weary of the per- 
petual excitement and anxiety ; you 
are longing for peace. For many 
many days Lily had been a prisoner ; 
in the cold winter time, when the 
snow had been thick and white, a 
chill wintry blast had struck the little 
flower, and the sun had hid its 
warmth, and the frost and snow had 
remained unmelted, and my little 
hesoine had been fighting a new, ter- 
rible battle for strength and life. But 
she was better now, so much better 
that Jack, affectionate, attentive 
Jack, felt no compunction at leaving 
her all alone for a long long time 
every day. But she had grown quite 
accustomed to her solitude; she 
didn’t dread it as she used to dread 
it. Had she known that Jack was 
with his mother all those hours, or 
even that he spent them at his club ; 
but oh ! the old bitter doubt was still 
rankling in her heart, and filling it 
with despair. And so the spring 
days came on, the sun shone often on 
those dusty window panes in Bed- 
ford-street, and the mignionette was 
quite in blossom ; and my little flower 
was beginning to hold up her droop- 
ing head, and breathe new life in the 
sweet spring breezes. 

For two long weary months, Lily 
had been a prisoner in her city home. 
She had seen the snow fall, and then 
melt, and now she saw the sun shine 
on the pavement and slates; she 
heard the twitter of the sparrows in 
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the ivy in the yard; and she saw 
the green leaves on her flowers 
stretching themselves, and growing 
strong and bright in the soft sprin 
air. Poor little timid soul! she ha 
been fighting a very fierce battle 
with her weakness during those two 
bygone months, a battle stronger 
and fiercer than any one thought, ex- 
cept perhaps the graVe silent doctor, 
who came daily to prescribe for the 
little prisoner ; who sat looking into 
her soft face, and reading something 
there which no one else could see. 
He was a grave thoughtful man, with 
a high white forehead, and benevolent 
gray eyes, which read many things, 
and found out many secrets, and he 
took an interest in this poor little 
flower, who was pining and drooping 
for the want of its old world sunshine 
and warmth. 

“With the spring comes new life,” 
he said ; “‘ we will be ourselves again 
in no time ;” and he smiled a little 
sadly on the pale face as he took his 
farewell of her on this soft spring 


ay. 

“ With the spring comes new life.” 
But the little flower only hung its 
head lower. With the spring there 
was coming no new hope for her, and 
what is life without hope. 

Captain Jack was very well satis- 
fied with his wife’s progress towards 
health. What if she was still a little 
thin and pale? People are always 
so after an illness. What if she 
talked less, and was graver and more 
fretful? Why every one is sobered 
by weakness; and he knew that she 
was weak. He was very fond 
of his little wife, there was no one 
like her, he thought; and although 
he didn’t sit much with her, or talk 
much to her in those spring days, 
still he thought often of her, and was 
making a score of pleasant plans for 
the summer-time. He would take 
her away out of the noise, and dust, 
and heat, away to some pleasant sea- 
side spot, where the roses should 
come again into her cheeks. Oh, if 
she had but known of all this, if he had 
but told her, and planned with her, I 
think the roses might have revived 
of themselves, even in that dull city 
street, far away from the sea; but he 
didn’t ; he only smiled upon her, and 
then left her to herself; he turned 
his back upon his quiet home; he 
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spent his days elsewhere. Lady 
Mary and Miss Foulkes were very 
kind to Captain Dashwood in those 
days. When the little lady in Bed- 
ford-street. lay upstairs in her lattice- 
windowed bed-room, weak and weary, 
Captain Jack didn’t miss his home 
evenings, for kind faces always smiled 
welcome on him; and Lady Mary, 
who had begun to think better of the 
idle young prodigal since he had sown 
his wild oats, had always a welcome 
for him. Of the invalid much was 
spoken on those evenings, but how 
was she to know that. She only lis- 
tened patiently to his gay talk when 
he returned. She saw his handsome 
face flush with pleasure as he spoke 
of that disinterested hospitality, and 
then the foolish, jealous Roan would 
turn sick and chill, and the poor tired 
spirit sink lower and deeper. 

Georgie came often to see her 
young friend, but Lady Georgina 
never came! She had registered a 
proud vow to herself that years upon 
years might pass away, and yet that 
she would never so stoop from her 
purpose, her unforgiving, bitter pur- 
pose—never in all the years to come 
should she cross that threshold, 
or stand in Lily’s home; and this 
was one of my young heroine’s 
trials, 

But was she not getting quite 
strongagainnow? There wasabright 
rich colour which came and went in 
the soft cheeks, and Jack smiled as 
he saw this symptom of a new 
strength and health ; but the grave 
doctor shook his head. To him the 
flushed cheeks and brilliant eyes 
spoke another tale. Great care must 
be taken of the frail little flower ; she 
must be kept only in the sunshine. 
The chill blasts must be kept from 
her. She was a hothouse plant, a 
very delicate little plant, too—and so 
he toldJack; but Jack only smiled to 
himself—he wouldn’t believe all 
this ; he wouldn’t let himself think 
such things. “An old croaker,” he 
said, “a quack and a humbug: they 
are all the same.” And then he 
looked into the bright eyes, and read 
hope and love there. He looked on 
the pretty pink and white face, and 
saw only life and health written on 
it, and he was satisfied. So the days 
went by—the bright fresh spring 
days—bringing with them new life 





to everything; and still the little 
flower hung its head. Lily was 
looking down into the street thought- 
fully. There was dust lying where 
the snow had been a month ago. 
How dingy and dark the opposite 
houses looked in the sunlight ! 
How worn-out and faded the paint 
was on the door-posts and window- 
frames! She was very tired of 
gazing out on that monotonous 
row of houses; she was weary of 
town life; she was longing for a 
breath of pure fresh country air ; she 
was thinking of those Welsh moun- 
tains far away ; she was longing to 
hear the sound of the sea, the break- 
ing of the waves over rocks and 
shingle ; she was thinking, too, of 
her dear old home among the ever- 
greens, of the roses, and ivy-grown 
trees ; she was pining for one sight 
of her old man; she was thinking 
lovingly of him—lovingly, too, of 
Aggie ; it was, oh! such an age since 
she had seen them, and they knew 
nothing of her illness. She had 
written often home, but her letters 
told only of little ailings, not of great, 
terrible ills which were threatening 
her; they knew not of them. She 
was chary of telling those things. 
Something whispered to her that her 
love had been a mistake ; that she 
had been rash and impetuous ; and 
still, even then, sick and weary, she 
wouldn’t confess all this to others. 
Her disappointment and trouble 
should be her own secret: no one 
should know of her broken hope. 

But Aggie, reading those letters, 
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read more than was in them. Clear- 
sightel, thoughtful Aggie, she pene- 
trated the secret, she saw it all—the 
disappointment and sorrow ; and my 
grave, sensible young saint was 
troubled at heart for her little sister. 
She heard of the little ailings; and 
she wept over those tell-tale letters 
all to herself, in her little lattice- 
windowed room ; clear-sighted, ten- 
der-hearted Aggie, she had foreseen 
those troubles, she had trembled for 
them all long ago, and while the 
shadow was hanging over Captain 
Dashwood’s gloomy lodgings, while 
the darkness was drawing nearer and 
closer, far away in the pleasant 
country, among the trees and flowers, 
a good angel was planning out great 
changes for the better. The tender 
plant should be transplanted out of 
the heat and noise, into the peace 
and quiet. ‘ With the spring comes 
new life,” she too kept telling herself, 
but a still small voice within her 
would make itself heard, would tell 
her that “there is a reaper whose 
name is death,” who gathers the 
flowers to himself, even the young 
frail spring flowers, before the hot 
summer sun scorches them up and 
withers them. A reaper, who comes 
not in anger or in wrath, but a kind 
pitying angel who visits the green 
earth, and carries away with him the 
poor drooping spring flowers, away 
from the sorrow and strife which has 
been too much for them, away from 
the evil to come, into some good new 
garden where the sun shines always, 
and there is an eternal summer. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


A SIREN’S BONG, 


Ir is in the power of every one hu- 
man being to render the life of at 
least one other human being, either 
intensely happy, or intensely miser- 
able ; every one has it in his power 
to influence others either for good or 
evil ; and yet there are many sv influ- 
encing others, so swaying the currents 
of other lives unconsciously, one 
word, one act, ever such a trifling 
seed thrown out into the great gardén, 
and out of it will spring great things, 
unlooked for goods, or ills. 

Miss Foulkes, while she sat talking 


to Captain Dashwood hour after hour, 
while she sat looking into his face 
with her brown eyes fixed upon him 
didn’t think of all this. It would 
have shocked her terribly, I think, 
had some one even insinuated that 
over any one of the thousands of lives 
all round her, she was exercising an 
evil influence, And yet she was. 
Captain Jack was a vain man; he 
thought such homage, such worship 
was due to his handsome face and 
elegant figure, and he liked it ; he had 
always been accustomed to much 
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worship, and he couldn’t do without 
it. The little idol worshipper in 
Bedford-street had grown fretful and 
exacting of late ; she was sickly and 
pettish, and so, requiring too much 
attention, she wasn’t good company 
in those days; when the spring came, 
and she had her health and spirits 
back again, these thingsshouldchange, 
she should see more of her idol. This 
was how Captain Dashwood reasoned 
with himself, making excuses for his 


folly. 

The brown eyes looked into his, 
and while they did that vain gentle- 
man forgot his poor foolish little wife, 
forgot her fond little jealousies and 
wild upbraidings, forgot everything, 
and looked many times too often into 
those eloquent eyes. 

On that spring day, while Mrs. 
Dashwood sighed and dreamed over 
her mignonette box in Bedford-street, 
Captain Jack was spending his after- 
noon in Lady Mary’s snug drawing- 
room. Fanny had been singing some 
of her merry, piquant little songs, 
like silver bells they seemed to him, 
like sweet siren songs, strangely en- 
thralling, strangely thrilling. Long 
ago, when things were different, he 
had heard nothing wonderful in those 
ballads ; but now—now that a great 
guif had sprung up between them, 
all at once there came a charm, a 
spell, the bewilderment, the enchant- 
ment of a siren’s song. It led him on 
over the dark waters—it ensnared 
him, and made him forgetful of all 
other things. 

Oh! for the terrible perverseness 
of human nature—that hankering 
after forbidden things which first 
brought sorrow and trouble into the 
world. Where will it not lead us— 
into what dark places and treacherous 
ways will it not drag us! But I am 
forgetting myself, as I always do. I 
am straying off in my horribly prosy, 
romantic way, dabbling with subjects 
and things quite remote from my 
story. A thought rises up, generally 
a very stupid, foolish thought, and 
lo! I am away soaring in the clouds, 
trying to penetrate into the darkness. 

Miss Foulkes had been singing, and 
the echo of those songs still rang in 
Captain Dashwood's ear ; he couldn’t 
forget them, or turn a deaf ear to 
their sweetness, He wasa vain man, 
and a very selfish man ; he meant no 


ill when he sat there day after day, 
talking and laughing to that pretty 
songstress, and yet he was working 
much evil ; he was laying up misery 
and despair for others. 

Hour after hour, day after day, 
Captain Jack sat and talked to Fanny ; 
and Lady Mary, honest-hearted, gen- 
tle little woman that she was, thought 
it only natural for such old friends to 
have many things in common. Jack 
was married now, the spell was 
broken, things were quite changed— 
married, too, to astupid, ungrateful lit- 
tle lady, who didn’t care to be asharer 
in her kindness, who had received it 
all very coldly and thanklessly ; so 
she countenanced those long friend] 
visits of the Captain’s, and saw no il 
in them. 

On the drawing-room table in Cap- 
tain Dashwood’s lodgings was lying a 
card; “Lady Mary Foulkes at home” 
it announced, and “ Dancing” in bi 
letters. Lily sighed as she looke 
upon that invitation card—balls were 
not for her now, she was too weak 
and sickly. Would Jack got—a 
flush came into the pale cheeks. 
Would he go, and perhaps dance with 
Fanny, too !—a mist was in the blue 
eyes. How cruel of him if he did! 
But no; Lily wouldn’t think such 
things of her idol ; he was too good- 
hearted—she knew he was. 

It was late when Captain Dash- 
wood returned home on that sprin 
day ; the sun was half hidden behin 
the dingy houses in Bedford-street. 
Still Lily sat at the window, waiting. 
He pushed open the door ; he smiled 
in upon the lonely little invalid. 

“Well,” he said, going over to her, 
“any visitors to-day ?” 

“Only the doctor. I have been 
very lonely, Jack.” 

e didn’t answer—his heart smote 
him ; he hadn’t meant to be unkind 
or neglectful, and yet there was re- 
proach in the gentle voice. 

“Tm sorry,” he said presently, lay- 
ing his hand upon her shoulder as 
he stood beside her. “I thought 

xeorgie would have come to see you.” 

“She had something better to do I 
suppose. People don’t care for sitting 
with me.” 

He bit his lip. “ You're in the blues 
this evening, little woman ¢” 

He had sauntered over to the fire- 
place with his hands in his pockets. 
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sey Mary Foulkes has sent us a 
ecard,” Lily said presently, glancing 
over at him. 

“Oh, yes, to be sure; that’s for 
Friday, isn’t it ?” 

“ Ves. ” 


Another pause; Jack was gazing 
into the fire dreamily; Lily was 
thinking. 

“ Jack,” she said at last, “do you 
think I could go; do you think I 
am well enough ?” 

“* Nonsense,” he said, coming over 
again; “are you mad, child! why it 
would be the death of you!” 

“ Are you going ?” 

“ Well, you see, I’m afraid I must, 
they made it such a point, and—and 
you know they’ve been very kind to 
me. I think I must go.” 

She didn’t answer, the poor foolish 
little thing ; she bent her head lower 
on her breast, she pinched her fingers 
to keep back the tears which were 
rising in her eyes; she was weak 
and very low-spirited to-day. Jack 
looked down upon her gravely. Was 
she really vexed because she couldn’t 
go to this ball. It surprised him what 
a little goose she was, to be sure ; but 
@ very pretty goose too, and he bent 
over her fondly. 

“My darling!” he said, “you are 
not really sorry about this ball ; are 
you 80 very anxious to go ?” 

“No—oh, no Jack, it’s not that, 
it’s—it’s—oh,I am so miserable Jack! 
You don’t know” —— 

And the floodgates were opened, 
whole showers of tears were running 
from the blue eyes. He stood per- 
plexed ; he didn’t know what to say, 
or do; this little wife of his was 
such a very foolish, childish young 
person, he couldn’t understand her 
at all ; but she had been ill, she was 
weak and low, and she must be 
kindly treated ; so he made one more 
effort. 

“There,” hesaid, soothingly. “ Hush 
you little goose, you are tired and out 
of sorts; you must rest a bit on the 
sofa, you do too much.” He was 
kneeling beside the disconsolate little 
figure, he was stroking her golden 
hair soothingly. ‘Poor little puss!” 
he said; “she isn’t quite herself 
yet.” . 
He was very kind, very gentle to 
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her in those days; but he couldn’t 
understand her quite, she had a very 
odd temper ; he was afraid she was a 
spoilt child, in fact. 

“T—I’m so cross--I know I am ; 
but I can’t help it Jack.” 

“No—I know; never mind. I’m 
not easily put out, am I? I don’t 
tease you, do I Lily ?” 

“Oh, no darling, you’re very good 
to me ; but I’m such a fool, I know I 
am ; I can’t help myself.” 

“Well there, never mind, we’re 
both fools I’m afraid, if you come to 
that,” and he laughed shortly. “It’s 
so much the better, we’re better suited 
toeach other. I shouldn’t like to see 
you one bit wiser than you are, I 
couldn’t pet you so if you were very 
sensible and never silly, could I?” 

He was still kneeling by her, he 
was still streking the sunny hair, and 
he forgave that summer shower of 
tears. 

“Oh, darling! are you sure, are you 
quite sure, that you wouldn’t like me 
better, if I was more sensible—if I was 
a better wife to you ?” 

He ceased stroking the gold head ; 
he bent nearer still to her ; he held 
her very close to him ; he didn’t speak 
to her, but sealed up her lips with 
many many kisses. Then kneeling 
there, holding her in his arms, he 
forgot that siren-song which had led 
him so astray ; he thought only of it 
as of a cruel snare against which he 
vowed to struggle and fight. He 
would be true to this silly affectionate 
little girl, who had found her way 
into his heart, he scarcely knew how, 
who loved him so honestly and truly; 
who had so many faults, and so many, 
— good redeeming parts. e 
would go to that ball, he must do that; 
but those afternoons, those talks and 
songs, must be avoided ; he didn’t 
want to flirt, he didn’t want to break 
any one’s heart. There was a great deal 
of good in him after all ; but was he 
a man strong of will, brave of purpose? 
No; vain weak, and thoughtless, 
over-indulgent to himself, careless of 
others, in his unconsciousness, he was 
influencing, and swaying the lives of 
others far far from good, into devious 
by-ways, and dark places, into sloughs 
of despond. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 


A JEALOUS LITTLE SOUL, 


Poor foolish Lily! Poor, jealous, 
loving little soul, she watched her 
husband very closely ; his goings out 
and his comings in were all very well 
known to her, and she wasn’t satisfied 
with him. 

“T will go to the ball ; I will go and 
judge for myself; I will watch him.” 
So she determined. 

Friday came at last, the long waited 
for day, and Mrs. Dashwood was up 
all day in her big bedroom, rummag- 
ing among her dresses and ribbons, 
pinning and stitching, and gathering 
together all the little odds and ends. 
She was very firm in this purpose of 
hers ; she would go. What mattered 
it that her dress was crushed and 
old-fashioned, too—what mattered it 
that her hands trembled as she pulled 
out the folds and ruches—what mat- 
tered her weakness and fatigue, she 
would go. With that one idea she 
lived on through the long day. Jack 
‘was out somewhere ; he wouldn’t be 
in till late, she knew that; and so, 
when the ball-dress was.all laid out 
ready, when the day was growing late, 
and the sun was resting on the oppo- 
site house-roofs, Lily lay down on the 
drawing-room sofa to wait. Very 

yatiently she lay there, resting, 
Sean praying for strength to carry 
her through the coming evening. 

The sun was more than half hid 
behind the slates when Lily, tired out 
with her day’s work, fell into a soft 
sleep ; and the sun had gone alto- 
gether, the amber light had faded 
out of the western sky, the gas-lamps 
were twinkling in the street before 
she woke, with a start, for the silver 
bells in the picture clock were ringing 
outeight. She started up,she pushed 
the heavy hair off her forehead. 
Where was Jack? Dining out, she 
remembered presently. Then she 
rang the bell for her tea. Up the 
stairs, puffing and blowing, came Mrs. 
Perkins with the tray, the solitary 
cup and saucer, and the diminutive 
tea-pot. Mrs. Perkins glanced over 
at the prostrate figure on the sofa. 
In her undemonstrative way, she had 
a liking for the little delicate lady, 
who was so gentle and easily pleased, 
who never contradicted her or in- 
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quired after missing pounds of sugar 
and pints of brandy, who took her 
life so very mildly, dreaming away 
her days in that stuffy old room. 
That wonderful sympathy for every- 
thing weak and frail, which is one of 
the most beautiful of all the ways of 
nature, had touched her, and she 
pitied the little lonely soul. 

“You're very lonely these times, 
mum; it’s hard on you, being so 
shut up, now that the days is grow- 
ing so bright.” 

Irs. Perkins was laying out the tea 
equipage while she spoke. 

“*T don’t mind it much ; I like being 
alone now,” and Lily sighed. 

“ An’ the Captin’ so gay, too. He 
likes his fun, like the rest on ’em,” 
Mrs. Perkins continued, persisting in 
sympathising. “ He’s in an’ out, in 
an’ out. Fine times on it he has, 
I'll be bound.” 

Lily «lidn’t speak ; she didn’t know 
how to answer those little sallies. 
Many and many a time did Mrs. 
Bridget Perkins favour her young 
mistress with long-winded yarns in 
the cold winter evenings; up above in 
the big bedroom, under the pretence 
of assisting Lily to undress, had she 
lectured her hotly on the subject of 
husbands and husband-training. She 
was much in favour of stern discipline 
and strong measures—no petting or 
spoiling, a rod of iron or a red-hot 
poker; but no romance or soft 
sawder. And Mrs. Dashwood, who 
was wont to rule by tears and coaxing, 
felt uncomfortable during those lec- 
tures. Mrs. Perkins had had her 
experience in the days gone by; 
many days they were, too. She had 
fought and won scores of battles 
with the humble little man who had 
then been the partner of her joys and 
sorrows, and who had since, stung 
to madness by the never-ceasing 
clatter of a bitter tongue, absconded 
to the diggings, bearing with him 
their joint property in a portable 
form. Whether it was that the 
gentle Perkins had really been a very 
much more irritating person than his 
friends in general thought him to be, 
or that, smarting under his unmanly 
desertion, Mrs. P. judged all men to 
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be base and faithless, no one knew; 
but certain it was that in her estima- 
tion the virtue and good of the world 
belonged not in any way to man or 
his doings. 

“Fine times to be sure, why not ? 
sure they’re all alike in that. Leave 
the women to slave an’ work, an’ 
they amusin’ themselves who knows 
where!” Anda vision of the faithless 
Peter doubtless came before her in the 
“who knows where” of a new world ; 

robably enjoying himself in utter 

orgetfulness of a time, long ago, 
when some one worked and slaved 
for him. For tears were in the old 
‘woman’s eyes ; tears half of regretful- 
ness, half of bitterness, that the “ who 
knows where” was such a very vague 
direction, and might mean nowhere 
at all! 

The tea-table was laid, but still 
Bridget Perkins lingered, in the vain 
hope that Mrs. Dashwood might lead 
her on on her favourite topic ; but 
Lily knew better, she only coughed a 
little, and then said— 

“ Well, Mrs. Perkins, I have grown 
so tired of being shut up here for the 
last six weeks, that I am going to 
have a little spree; I am going to 
the ball to-night.” 

Amazement and horror sat on Mrs. 
Perkins’s face. 

“ Going to the ball! why God bless 
my soul! are you in your senses? 
you with your cough and al]. Oh, 
mum ! think what you're doing.” 

“T have thought, and I have quite 
made up my mind that it will do me 
all the good in the world. I’ve been 
tooquiet ; I mean to be as gay as other 
people.” 

And Lily stood up now, smiling, 
with a very bright colour in her soft 
cheeks, and a wonderful brilliancy in 
her eyes, a light, it might have been, 
of despair or triumph, and the old 
woman, gazing on on through her 
dim eyes, was almost awed by her 
beauty. 

“ Well, you know best, mum, what's 
good for you, and what’s not, and 
perhaps you’re right,” and she sighed 
as she turned away. 

No less surprised at this wild re- 
solve of Lily’s was Jack on his return 
home later on in the evening. *In a 
whole wilderness of snowy muslins 
and azure ribbons, flowers, and other 
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fineries, he found his young wife ; she 
had actually begun her dressing pro- 


cess. 

“Why, Lily !” he said, standing in 
the doorway, and looking on in 
amazement, “ what are you doing ?” 

“Tm dressing for the ball ;”’ and 
the rich colour faded in her: cheeks 
as she turned to him; she dreaded 
his disapproval. 

“Are you mad child! It willbethe 
death of you.” 

“T wish to go, Jack ; I must go.” 

He looked at her in surprise. 

“ What’s the use?” he asked be- 
wildered. “ Youwon’tcarefor it when 
you are there.” 

“ Perhaps not ; but I really want 
to go very much, Jack, I do indeed.” 

The colour had come back again 
into her face, her golden hair was 
floating over her shoulders in great 
waves and curls ; she looked a very 
pretty little penitent. 

“Won't you let me go?” she 
pleaded. 

“ Don’t be a fool, Lily ; you heard 
what the doctor said; I daren’t let 
you do such a thing.” 

“Oh, indeed I must—I will go. 
Don’t be cross with me, Jack ; but I 
must go—f really must.” 

“ Why 1” 

She hung her head, she was silent, 
she couldn’t tell him that she was 
going to watch him, going for the 
purpose of playing the spy on him. 

‘Why do you want somuch to go ?” 

“T—TI don’t know; that is—I—I 
must go. Oh, Jack! let me; it will 
do me good, indeed it will.’’ 

“ Well, there’s no use in arguing, I 
suppose ; you wouldn’t much mind 
me, if I was to talk against it from 
this to doomsday, you wouldn't change 
your opinion, I know that.” 

Again she was silent; the words 
hurt her. Why didn’t he offer to stay 
at home with her? Why was he 
leaving her always alone? The old 
doubt, the old bitterness came into 
her heart. 

“You are very cruel to me,” she 
said ; and she thought so then. 

“AmI? Have it so, then. Goby 
all means ; have your own way.” 

And then he left her alone once 
again ; he went to dress for Lady 
Mary’s ball. 
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CHAPTER L. 


“SOLDALEN LIEDER.” 


DazzLED by many bright lights, by 
strange faces, by dresses and diamonds, 
Lily stood bewildered, stupified in the 
dvorway of Lady Mary Foulkes’s 
drawing-room. She didn’t hear Lady 
Mary’s kindly greeting ; she didn’t 
see her pleasant friendly face. She 
was bewildered by the noise, the 
talking and laughing ; and her hand 
trembled strangely, Lady Mary 
thought, as she held it in her own. 

Jealous Lily! her eyes were wan- 
dering off into the crowd in search of 
one face ; her eager ears were listening 
for one voice ; and she was clinging 
to her husband’s arm. 

“Mrs. Dashwood here !” 

And Lily felt her hand pressed ; 
she saw Fanny’s pretty piquant little 
face smiling close to her ; she heard 
the clear voice ringing near her; and 
somehow that voice seemed to turn 
her very heart to stone. She didn’t 
answer ; she only held out her hand 
to be shaken. 

“She would come,” Jack said ; and 
then he led her on into the room. 

“Where shall I leave you?” he 
asked presently, standing by her un- 
der the many lights. “There’s my 
mother ; will you stay with her ?” 

“ Are you going to dance ?” 

“T must.” 

She looked down. 

“Then I shall stay here where I 
can see you,” she said quietly. 

For a moment he hesitated ; there 
was no mistaking her meaning. She 
would rather he didn’t dance, that 
was very plain ; but what a fool he 
would look—what fools they would 
both look, standing there side by side 
all the evening ; Jack smiled as he 
thought of it. 

“Very well,” he said; “but you 
will be tired to death.” 

“ Never mind ; I don’t much care.” 

Again he paused, irresolute ; but no, 
he couldn’t do it—he couldn’t make 
such a fool of himself. So, smiling, 
he turned away. 

Presently he was standing with his 
sisters. 

“Look at her,” he was saying ; 
just look at Lily ; she would come. 
I did my best to prevent it, buta 
wilful woman will have her way. 


She'll be laid up after it, of course she 
will ; but it’s no fault of mine.” 

This was how Captain Dashwood 
washed his hands of all blame. Very 
brilliant looked my little heroine on 
this evening. The bright rich colour 
still rippled in her cheeks ; the spark- 
ling light was still in her eyes ; the 
gold hair shone like a halo round the 
young face. Many admiring eyes 
were turned upon her, but she didn’t 
heed them ; like one in a dream— 
speechless, motionless—she was 
watching him, her handsome husband. 
A glorious valse was going on, “ Sol- 
daten Lieder,” rising and swelling, 
swaying to and fro. The enchanted 
music was leading many light feet 
away over Lady Mary’s polished 
boards. To and fro flitted the soft, 
many-coloured clouds of net and tar- 
letan ; but among them all, distinct 
from them all, brighter, more dazzling 
than all others, swept wide-spreading, 
airy drifts of a soft, pink net. And Lily, 
gazing still, still spell-bound by her 
dream, saw pretty, bewitching little 
Fanny Foulkes sweep gracefully along, 
with her pale face resting on Jack’s 
shoulder, and her small hand linked 
in his. Poor little jealous soul, her 
heart turned chill as she looked. 
There, they had paused, breathless ; 
Jack is smiling on the pale face, 
“Quite glorious !” he is saying ; Lily 
sees his lips move. She sees the 
brown eyes go up devotionally to his 
face, and she turns away her head. 
She feels ill and queer ; the lights and 
bright figures go dancing up and 
down before her eyes. The music 
and voices are faint and faraway. Is 
she going to faint, or cry, or do any- 
thing disgraceful ? She can't answer 
for herself. A hand is on her arm, 
a pleasant familiar voice is in her 
ear, and she makes an effort—she 
recovers herself. Tom Foulkes is be- 
side her ; his jolly face is smiling upon 
her ; there is pity in his honest eyes. 

“You here!” he says. “ Why I have 
not seen you for an age. I’ve been 
away ; and you've been ailing too, so 
I hear ; yes, you are not looking your- 
self ”—— 

He is rattling on, but she checks 
him—she lays her hand on his arm, 
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“Take me away, Tom—take me 
down stairs somewhere—I am not 
well.” 

The little ripple of colour, which 
had come into her face at sight of 
him, had died away again ; she was 
very ale now. 

y God !” he says, hurriedly, 

you fn not ill, are you? There, 

take my arm; come with me; this 
room is too hot for you.” 

He leads her away out of the noise 
and heat into a cool, retired little 
nook off the stairs. 

“Sit down here,” he says again. 
“ How lucky I saw you.” 

He is looking inquiringly into the 
soft face : he is thinking her looking 
illand changed. Theravishing strains 
of “Soldaten Lieder” still rise and 
swell in the ball-room, but she doesn’t 
care to go up stairs again ; she has 
seen enough. 

Very quietly Tom sat beside her 
there in that little bower of ever- 
greens; he left her to recover herself 
quietly ; and the gay couples who 
tripped up and down the stairs, smil- 
ing, whispered among themselves that 
pretty, insipid little Mrs. Dashwood 
was quite her husband’s equal in 
flirting. Poor little soul,—she didn’t 
care what anyone thought of her just 
then ; it never entered vher head that 
they could think anything about her. 
She saw Jack and his partner trip 
down stairs together, laughing: she 
saw them return presently, and she 
leant back among the evergreens— 
she hid herselfaway. For a moment 
they paused censthoe close to her— 
quite close ; the pink net dress was 
brushing against her, but they never 
saw her. 

“We have danced three times to- 
gether already,” the siren’s wooing 
voice whispered to him; “we had 
better not ;” but the brown eyes 
were looking into his, and speaking 
differently. 

“ By Jove, we will; what matter, 
no one remarks it, and you know I 
don’t care to dance ‘with anyone else ; 
don’t be cruel to me.’ 

Then there came a little ringing 
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laugh, a song of triumph from the 
pretty siren; and they drifted by 
together still. 

“Tom,”—and Captain Foulkes turns 
his head ; the voice is scarcely a 
whisper, the echo of a voice—“ I will 
go home if you will help me.” 

“ You are ill, then ; i thought you 
were. Why are you here, Lily ? 
are not strong enough; you look like 
death this moment.” 

He speaks to her in his loud, heart 
voice ; he has not heard the siren’s 
song ; he is unconscious of it all. 

“Where is Dashwood? shall I fetch 
him ?” 

** No—oh, no.” 

* Can you go alone ?” 

“T must.” 

“ May I go with you?” 

“Oh no, Tom; I can go alone.” 

Then he leads her down the stairs. 
Hefetches her muffling, and wraps her 
up tenderly. Up stairs the light feet 
are chasing each other again, and no 
one misses her. 

“Are you better?” and Captain 
Tom is lingering at the carriage door, 
taking his ‘farewell of the little lady 
with whom he has been sitting among 
the evergreens, “I wish I might see 
you home ; I’m not hi akpy poopy 0d 

But she smniles. 0, no; good- 
bye ; you are too good to me, Tom.” 

And the carriage drives away, and 
honest Tom Foulkes, with his heart 
sorely troubled and perplexed, turned 
again into the hall. 

“ Poor little thing! poor dear little 
thing! She is unhappy— —I am sure 
she is ; she looks it.” 

And he went slowly up the stairs to 
thedrawing-room, while the poor little 
thing, with her hands close locked 
together, with big tears coursing each 
other down her pale cheeks, was 
driven swiftly through the deserted 
streets, in Lady Georgina’s brougham. 
It was a very successful ball, and 
Captain Jack enjoyed himself so 
much, and stayed so late, that the 
sky was quite bright with morning 
light, when he lit his cigar in Chester- 
street, and turned his steps home- 
ward. 
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CHAPTER LI. 


GOING HOME. 


TaE spring flowers were all in blossom 
in Aggie’s garden, near Cheltenham ; 
the air was heavy with the breath of 
the wallflowers and May blossoms ; 
the hawthorn trees were laden with 
their pink and white flowers. And 
there came a letter from Lily. “I 
am not strong,” it said, “and the 
doctor has ordered me change of air ; 
may I come home? I think it would 
make me well if I could see you and 
Aggie again.” 

And the old man reading this letter, 
seemed to see beyond it, seemed to 
dread something of which he had not 
thought before. 

“Let her come,” he said, “she is 
ill—my darling, oh, my darling !” 

And on the letter fell tears. He 
was thinking of a time, a long ago 
time ; of some one else who had so 
faded away from him, carrying with 
her the light of his life, and a great 
dread came upon him. So it was 
that while the spring flowers were 
all in blossom ; when the summer 
days were coming on, and the sun 
shone daily on that old house by the 
roadside, my little heroine made a 
long journey ; took a long farewell 
of her dingy lodgings, of the pictures 
and books, and dusty mignonette ; 
a long farewell, too, of poor Bridget 
Perkins, who stood gazing after the 
cab as it rattled away over the pave- 
ment in Bedford-street, wondering, 
with tears in her eyes, when she 
should see that pretty, pale-faced 
little lady again, or whether she 
should ever see her more. And the 
day was fading away when Captain 
and Mrs. Dashwood drove along the 
pleasant country roads together. The 
old familiar scenes, the groups of 
trees, the fields, and scattered cottages 
—how well remembered all. And 
the church too, the ivy-grown old 
church, and the quiet graveyard. 
Impulsive Lily ! she was pointing out 
everything to Sock, as he lolled beside 
her in the shay, lazily enjoying the 
pleasant evening air. 

The soft cheeks were flushed, the 
red lips trembled, everything was so 
familiar, so dear to her. Along the 
fresh green lanes, by thick hedgerows 
and big shady trees ; past the little 
forest of pines ; through the valley 


road by the mill; the stream was 
rippling alofig gaily ; that same mill- 
stream wound its way past the old 
house among the evergreens ; it rushed 
and rippled over the stones and tiny 
rocks ; it fell in miniature cascades in 
the little mossy glen behind the 


“garden ; she knew it well. 


“Look, Jack,” she was saying, 
“there is the mill-stream where we 
used to set our little leaf boats adrift ; 
oh, what fun it was! launching them 
up in the wood, and .watching them 
drift down the stream; they very 
seldom made the whole journey, they 
were nearly alwayswrecked. I wonder 
who sails leaf boats there now.” 

Jack smiles, he is listening com- 
—— to her prattle, he has not 

eard her talk so much for ages. 

“We must take a stroll up the 
glen together, Jack, when am 
stronger,” she continues ; “there are 
so many things I want to show you. 
You must see the ash tree where our 
names are cut, mine, and Aggie’s, and 
Tom’s, he cut them; but it is so lon 
ago now that they are all out o 
shape, they have stretched and 
changed so.” 

“Stretched and changed; so has 
Tom, for the matter of that, I 
fancy,” Captain Dashwood sneered. 
“Stretched and expanded too, I’ll be 
bound, since he climbed trees and 
sailed leaves down mill-streams ;’gad! 
when I think of it.” 

ane he laughed quietly to him- 
self. 

“We were only children then, 
Jack.” 

“ Of course.” 

Jack is weary, and he hates all this 
romance about streams and green 
trees; he is looking on anxiously 
for the first sight of home. He is 
hungry, too, and rather cross. 

“ Are we near our journey’s end ?” 
he asked presently. 

“Very near; there, I can see the 
church tower quite plain. The house 
is quite close to it, just above it, 
among the trees.” 

My young heroine’s heart is beat- 
ing quick and loud; she is strainin 
her eyes for the first peep of her old 
home. The sun is sinking very fast 
behind the pine forest, the purple 
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light is beginning to fade out of the 
sky, the day is nearly gone. 

“There!” anda bright smile of joy, 
of triumph, has come into the soft 
face. “Oh, Jack, how pretty it is, 
how beautiful !” 

There are fears falling very fast 
from the blue eyes; for away be- 
fore her, in the splendour of the 
dying sunlight, she sees the red brick 
front of the old house, the many 
diamond window panes are flashing 
with fire, the sloping lawn is all 
dazzling green. Little fool! she is so 
impulsive, so very childish, she has 
thought so often and so fondly of this 
retired little corner of the world, that 
she cannot help herself, she cannot 
keep back her foolish tears. 

Jack says nothing, he is quite 
weary of all that absurd romance, he 
cannot understand it at all, he cannot 
understand his wife, she is such a 
little goose! He has been trying to 
be good to her, he has been trying to 
understand her, ever since that night 
of Lady Mary’s ball; but he has 
failed. Things have not been going 
well with them ; there has sprung up 
a kind of coldness ; she is not the 
same dear, merry little girl, he thinks, 
she is sadly changed, she is too ex- 
acting, too much given to whimper- 
ing and complaining ; and she tries 
his temper much. No other man in 
the whole world would so have borne 
with her, so he tells himself daily. 
And yet, she has her grievances too ; 
she has her story, of little slights and 
wrongs, of long, lonely days, which 
her hero spent with pleasant friends, 
of balls and operas, and riding par- 
ties, in which she was too weak to 
join ; of thousands of such little ne- 

lects she could have told, but she 

ept them to herself, she never spoke 
of them, she only thought and cried 
over them; and tried to steel her 
heart against him, but. she couldn't ; 
he had such a winning way, he 
coaxed her out of her little pets 
and sulks so good-humouredly, he 
was so handsome, and so dear to her. 
So dear! and yet so false! So false to 
all those marriage vows which he had 
made to her, kneeling by her, in that 
far-away little Welsh church ; in the 
sunlight. There had come one .be- 
tween them, who had stolen bis fove 
away from her, who had won away 
his allegiance from her, who had 


made him forgetful of the loyal pro- 
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mise which he had given her, to 
be true to her always, in sickness and 
in health, through life, even unto 
death. And with this ever before her, 
with this one bitter thought ever in 
her mind, she was trying to shut her 
heart against him. 

They didn’t understand each other, 
and out of those misunderstandings 
came all the sorrow and trouble, for 
in his heart Jack was still loyal to 
that foolish little girl ; he still loved 
her above all others, and it was only 
through his weakness and vanity that 
he was led astray. It never struck 
him that she could be jealous of him ; 
he thought that in her worship of him 
she found him altogether perfect, and 
this was how the great mistake arose. 

The sun had sunk behind the 
pine trees when Lily stood under the 
flowery porch ; speechless, perfectly 
happy, with her heart full of joy, for 
she was holding Aggie’s gentle plea- 
sant hand; she was resting her 
weary little head upon her old fa- 
ther’s breast. Oh! if there are bitter 
sorrowful partings in the world, surely 
there are meetings too, meetings so 
full of wonderful joy, that they more 
than atone for all the bitterness and 
sorrow. It was more than six months 
now since she had seen them, and the 
whole world had grown strange since 
then. Jack stood by, looking on 
patiently ; this was more of the ro- 
mance ; he was getting a dose of it 
to-day ; he couldn’t understand it at 
all. Why couldn’t he cry, to keep 
them company? why couldn't he 
even feel sad! but he couldn’t ; he 
was glad to see them, glad in his lazy 
indifferent way. So he stood waiting 
patiently. And she didn’t look ill at 
al'—did she /—pretty, radiant Lily ! 
what a very bright colour was in her 
cheeks; only a little delicate, that 
was all; already the fresh cougtry 
breezes are beginning to tell upon her, 
and make ler like her old self again. 
But later on, when the sun was quite 
gone out of the sky, when little pale 
stars were twinkling instead, the warm 
colour faded away in her face, and my 
little heroine, quite worn out and weary 
with her journey, lay very tired and 
pale on the comfortable sofa near the 
window, like a little drooping snow- 
drop, stretched out there in her white 
dress ; very, very delicate she looked 
then, Aggie thought, sitting near her 
and looking upon her, They were 
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alone together in that quiet half 
hour after dinner, and they had been 
talking of many things; it was 
strangely pleasant to be together once 
again. There was so much to tell, so 
much to listen to, such a world of in- 
quiries to be made, and still neither 
of them had spoken of the one subject 
nearest her heart. It would have 
been a kind of treason, Lily thought, 
to complain of her husband’s little 
neglects; those were things over which 
she should brood in secret, but no one 
else should hear of them ; and Aggie 
too had her secret ; through all the 
long winter months alone, she had 
been living in that vain dream of 


hers, still cherishing it, treasuring it 
almost despairingly ; for with these 
pleasant spring days, there had come 
no new hope for her, and there was 
falling a shadow over her life. 

A sweet spring evening, still and 
warm, not a breath was stirring the 
leaves outside, while they sat together 
by the open window. Oh! the won- 
derful calm, the tranquil happy light 
which had come into Lily's heart. 
She was very happy lying there in 
the quiet evening dusk, with the 
scent of the hawthorns breathing all 
round her, and Aggie’s gentle pretty 
face before her. It was like a dream, 
all like a beautiful peaceful dream ! 


SOME ROMANCES OF IRISH HISTORY. 


THE opening stories in this paper do 
not belong to the class set forth on 
our title. They are properly the con- 
cluding fictions of the Wexford col- 
lection, which occupied the December, 
January, and March numbers of the 
Dusiin University. Though in 
type for the last-named month, they 
were crushed out by the heel of the 
unfeeling printer; but we set too 
much value on our long popular lore 
of the fireside, to allow ourselves to 
be circumvented by his narrow views 
of things literary, and therefore have 
reserved them for more favourable 
fortunes. 

The following bit of extravagance 
belongs to the family which claims 
“T’ll be wiser next time,” as eldest 
son. We do not recommend it on the 
grounds of good taste, nor for the want 
of sympathy displayed by the teller, 
with the sufferings of the poor hero 
of the tale, but our collection could 
lay no claim to completeness if they 
were omitted. Fireside audiences en- 
joy them as the Christmas audiences 
of cities enjoy the rogueries and fool- 
eries of clown and pantaloon, a tacit 
comparison going on in their own 
heads all the time between the non- 
sense before them, and the stock of 
good sense resident in their own in- 
dividualities. 


THE UNLUCKY MESSENGER. 


“There was once a farmer's wife, 
that had a servant boy, and this poor 
boy’s memory wasn’t very good, nor 


indeed was himself bright in any way. 
She sent him one day to the butcher’s 
in the next town for some hearts, and 
livers, and lights, and gave him a 
shilling. But, said she ‘I’m afraid you 
won't remember what I’m sending 
for.’ ‘Oh faith, I will, ma’am,’ says 
he, ‘I'll be saying ’em the whole 
way, hearts, and livers, and lights ;— 
hearts, and_ livers, and _ lights,’ 
‘Well, do so, Jack, and maybe you'll 
succeed this time.’ 

“ Jack went on repeating his mes- 
sage like a May-boy, till he met a 
man that was returning home froma 
sea-voyage. His face was as yellow 
as a kite’s claw, and just as he was 
passing Jack, he gave him a slap in 
the jaw that almost knocked him 
down. ‘ What’s that for ?’ says poor 
Jack. ‘What was I doing to you? 
‘You mischievous brat, I can hardly 
keep my heart, liver, and lights from 
flying out of my mouth I’m so sea- 
sick, and the very mention of them is 
almost after turning me inside out,’ 
‘ Well, and what am I to be saying?’ 
‘Why, if you can’t keep your tongue 
easy, say “ May they never come up!””’ 
‘Very well,’ says Jack. ‘Hearts— 
no, may they never come up, may 
they never come up!’ 

“ He was passing by a field where 
men were planting potatoes, and the 
first of them that heard him, jumped 
over the ditch and began to kick poor 
Jack. ‘Oh! what’s that for? Sure 
I’m doin’ no harm to yez.’ ‘Do you 
call that bad prayer, no harm, you 
thief? instead of saying like a good 
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neighbour, “two hundred this 
three hundred next year.”’ ; 
very well,’ says Jack, ‘I’ll say that to 
please you,’ and he went on saying, 

two hundred this year; three hun- 
dred next year.’ 

“Well, a funeral was entering the 
churchyard just as Jack went by re- 

ating his last lesson. ‘Oh you nasty 

urk!’ says an old woman, ‘is them 
the prayers you're saying for the poor 
corpse’s soul, wishing for so many 
deaths ?’ ‘I’m not wishing for any- 
one’s death, God forbid !" ‘Then 
don’t be repatin’ them hathenish 
words.’ ‘And what words will I be 
repatin’ if you please, ma’am }’ 
‘Any good prayer at all, suppose, 
“Peace be with him!”’ ‘ Anything 
to please you, ma’am. ‘Peace be with 
him; peace be with him!’ 

“He was passing by a farmer’s 
bawn just as a fox was skelpin’ away 
with a chicken in his mouth, and the 
whole family after him. While they 
kept on shouting, he kept on saying, 
‘Peace be with him; peace be with 
him!’ ‘Oh, the d—— pace you !’ says 
the man of the house; ‘ what a nice 
thing to wish for the red thief! 
‘An’ what oughtI say? ‘If you must 
say anything, let it be, “hang the 
brute !”’ ‘Oh, very well, one thing’s 
as good as another. Hang the brute; 
hang the brute !’ 

“A poor woman was getting along, 
and striving to keep her drunken 
husband from falling. When she 
heard what Jack was saying, she laid 
the man down easy by the side of the 
road, flew on Jack, Laoeked off his 
hat, boxed his ears for him, and pulled 
his hair. ‘Musha, ma’am, what's 
that for? says Jack. ‘It’s for what 
you said to my poor husband,’ says 
the woman, ‘an’ he the best man in 
the five townlands, only when he’s 
overtaken.’ ‘An’ I wish you hadn’t 
overtaken me; and what ought I to 
say to please you?’ ‘Oh, any good 
wish at all. “May yon never be 
separated” will do.’ ‘Well, well ! 
May you never be separated; may 
you never be separated.’ 

“The road was going by the edge 
of a bog, when what should he see 
but two men down in a deep hole, 
and one striving to drag the other 
out. When the strongest heard what 
he was saying, he cried out, ‘Stop 
there till I go up to you.’ Andas sure 
as he did get up, he gave poor Jack a 


year ; 
‘ 
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good beating. ‘Musha, musha!’ says 
the poor fellow, ‘I’m doing what 
everybody is bidding me, and every- 
body is throuncin’ me, and what’s it 
allfor? ‘It’s for your bad wishes, 
it is.” ‘And what do you wish me to 
pray for?’ ‘Say, “ One out ; may the 
other soon be out.”’ ‘Oh, very well.’ 

“He was saying as hard as he 
could, ‘One out ; may the other be 
soon out !’ when he met a man blind 
of one eye. Well, he was so mad he 
fell on Jack, and all he got before was 
only a flay-bite to what he suffered 
from this customer. ‘Ah, what are 
you baten’ me this way for?’ says 
the poor fellow. ‘For your impe- 
dence, and your bad prayers,’ says 
he. ‘And what am I to be saying 
then ? says Jack. ‘I'd advise you to 
be saying “nothing at all.” ‘Very 
well : nothing at all ; nothing at all,’ 
went on Jack repeating till he came 
to the butcher’s. ‘Well, my man, 
what do you want?’ ‘Nothing at 
all; nothing at all.’ ‘ Well, take it 
and be off with yourself.’ ‘Oh, but 
I want something for the mistress.’ 
‘What is it?’ ‘Dickens a bit of me 
knows. I said so many raimshogues 
along the road, it’s got out of my head. 
Nothing at all,—One out; may the 
other soon be out! Hang the brute ! 
Two hundred this year, &., &c. Oh 
begonies, I'll never be able to recollect 
it.” ‘What did your mistress give 
you? ‘A shillin’.’ ‘Give me the 
shillin’, and [ll give you what you 
want.’ Hedidso. ‘Open your fist.’ 
He opened it, and the butcher put 
his mouth down into it, and I needn’t 
say what he left behind him. He 
shut the fingers down on it again. 
‘ Now don’t open your fist for your 
life till you get home to your mis- 
tress. She'll find what she wants 
inside of your fingers and thumb. 
Don’t let a hare catch you till you’re 
inside the house.’ Jack did as he 
was bid, and it’s meself that’s glad I 
wasn’t standing in his shoes that 
day, when the mistress was lambast- 
ing him.” 

The next of our stories is a relative 
(some degrees removed) of the White 
Cat of our own nursery tales, and of 
the Water of Lifein Grimm. Wher- 
ever the subject did not admit of 
humour or jocularity we have heard 
the better order of story-tellers pro- 
ceed with their narratives in (for 
them) very correct language, if the 
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absence of the pluperfect tense be 
forgiven, and such expressions be 
sanctioned as “he do” and “ he have,” 
frequently heard among the families 
of peasants and farmers in the 
Duffrey. This we premise to excuse 
the comparative absence of peculiari- 
ties in the more serious of our tales. 


THE WELL OF THE WORLD’S-END WATER. 


“Once there was a king that had 
three sons, and he was so sick that no 
one thought he’d ever recover. They 
went to consult a wise old hermit 
that lived in a wood near, and he 
said that nothing would cure the king 
but a draft of the World’s-End water. 
So the eldest son thought to himself, 
—I’ll set out to bring this drink, and 
then Ill be sure to get all the king- 
dom from my father when he’s about 
to die. So he*got leave from his 
father and set out. He went first to 
the hermit, and asked him where 
abouts was the “End of the world,” 
andthe hermit gave him direction how 
he’d go to it. He was to cross seven 


seas, and seven lakes, and “seven 
rivers, and seven mountains, and 


seven hills, and seven commons, and 
then he’d see before him a castle of 
brass, and all he knew farther was 
that the well of the World’s-End 
water was in the garden of that 
castle. 

“So the prince set out, and one day 
he sat down by the way side to eat 
some bread and cold meat. Up came 
a poor, ragged, withered old woman, 
and asked him to give her a bit to 
keep the life in her. ‘Go away, you 
old hag, out of that !’ said he, ‘I have 
nothing for you.’ ‘Well, well,’ said 
she; ‘God help the poor! But 
would your majesty tell a poor body 
where you're going?’ ‘ What’s that 
to you, you old witch ? said he again ; 
* go about your business, and don’t be 
bothering me! ‘ Well, prince,’ said 
she, ‘your birth is better than your 
manners, anyhow. Still for sake of 
the king and queen that owns you, 
T’ll give you an advice. Never blow 
your bugle till you first draw your 
sword, and when you're on duty resist 
temptation.” ‘Thank you for no- 
thing,’ said he. ‘I’ve got enough of 

ou.’ So she went away muttering. 

** Well when he passed the remain- 
ing hills, and commons, and lakes, 
and rivers, he saw far off the castle 
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of brass, and in good time he ar- 
rived at it. There was a bugle horn 
hanging by the door, and without 
minding the old woman’s advice, he 
put it to his mouth and blew it with- 
out thinking of hissword. Open flew 
the door, and out on him rushed two 
lions roaring like thunder. He thought 
to ee out his sword, but they kept 
on, biting, and scratching, and tearing 
him till he thought he was done for. 
‘Go then,’ says one of them. ‘You 
are a bad prince but you are on a 
good business, and we'll give you 
your life.’ Well, he stumbled in, 
and there he was in a long hall, 
and at each side were standing fifty 
knights in armour, holding their 
oe upright and all dead asleep. 

is heart beat, but he passed on, 
and in the next hall there was a 
beautiful princess with a crown on 
her head, and she sitting on a throne. 
He approached her, and made all 
sorts of nice speeches to her, but she 
reminded him of the business he was 
on, and told him there was no time 
to be lost. ‘After passing through 
the next hall,’ said she, ‘you will be 
in the garden where the well of the 
World’s-End water springs. If you 
are not out of the castle with your 
bottle full before the clock strikes 
twelve, there’s a heavy doom hanging 
over you.” 

“Tn the next hall there wasa table 
laid out with the finest food and 
drink the prince ever saw, and he was 
so tired with walking, and so spent in 
his struggle with the lions that he 
fell to. The clock still wanted a 
quarter; he’d have time enough. 
When it was two minutes before the 
hour he went into the garden, and he 
was so hot, and it was so delightful 
in the shade, for the well was under 
a tree, that he sat down on a gar- 
den seat, and felt that it would be 
as much as his life was worth to be 
obliged to leave it. While he was 
half dozing, the clock began to strike. 
Oh, murder! he began to fill the 
bottle as fast as he could, but it was 
on the seventh stroke before he had 
it filled. Seven, eight, nine, ten —he 
was in the dining room, and in the 
lady’s room. It was eleven when he 
was running into the knight's hall, 
but he was only in the middle of it 
when bang went twelve, and the 
knights struck the ends of their 
spears on the ground, and came round 
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him in aring. What could his single 
sword do against so many ? hé hadn’t 
even power to draw it. A rough 
fellow with a bush of red hair on his 
head came in, and tied him hand and 
foot, and threw him into a dungeon. 
” Well, his place was empty at 
home for half a year, and then his 
next brother set out, and to make a 
long story short, he behaved the same 
way, and got the same treatment. 
Last of all the youngest set off, and 
very differently he behaved to the 
poor old woman, and she gave him 
when they were parting two cakes, 
and told him what to do with them. 
“When he reached the castle he 
drew the sword, and then blew the 
bugle horn. Open flew the doors, and 
out rushed the lions. But he held out 
acake in each hand to each beast, and 


down they sat like two lambs to eat 
them. e went through the first 


hall, and went on one knee before the 
lady in the second. There was plea- 
sure on her face at the sight of him, 
but she told him there was no delay 
to be made. So he passed through 
the next room without taking bit or 
sup though he felt as hungry and 
thirsty as he could. The greatest 
temptation was on him when he went 
into the garden, he was so heated and 
faint, to sit on the seat and enjoy the 
cool, but he didn’t give way. He 
filled his bottle, and returned through 
the dining hal! without sitting down 
to refresh himself. He would have 
stopped to speak to the lady, but she 
warned him away, and he had no 
temptation to stop between the two 
rows of the men in their iron armour. 
He passed the lions who were still 
eating their cakes, and when he closed 
the door after him, he blew the bugle 
with all his force. The sound came 
out like thunder where rocks are on 
every side, and before it ceased, down 
came the castle as if the sky was 
falling. The stones never sunk into 
the earth, they vanished after seem- 
ing to fall a little, though the noise 
they made was frightful. When all 
was cleared, there was neither lions, 
nor armed men, nor loaded tables to 
be seen. The princess was sitting on 
a grassy ridge, and the two brothers 
lying unbound in a furrow. 

“There was great joy among tht 
four, for the princess was released 
from enchantment as well as the 

from their chains. They set 
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out for the palace, but they were met 
on the road by a coach and horses 
which the princess said were sent by 
a powerful friend she had. The elder 
brothers saw that either of them had 
little chance to be her husband : so at 
times they plotted together, and when 
they were near home, at the very spot 
where the old woman met with them 
all, they fell on their youngest brother, 
tied him neck anfheels, and left him 
inside of the wood to die of pain and 
hunger. The princess gave one cry 
when she saw we prince seized, but 
never opened her mouth after till 
they reached the palace. The 
brothers, then, made her swear that 
she would never reveal who got the 
water, or what became of the youngest 
prince, and she did so without the 
smallest objection. 

“Well, there was great joy in the 
valace when the princes and the 
eautiful lady arrived, and when they 
told that they returned with the 
water. They said they knew nothing 
of their youngest brother, and that 
made the king sud. However, the 
eldest son called for a cup of gold, and 
poured in some of the water, and 
handed it to his father. He drank 
some of it, but laid down the cup in 
a moment. He said he was seized 
with a cholic, and cried out with the 
pain. ‘ Let me give the drink,’ said 
the second eldest, ‘you know it was 
I that got it.’ He took up the cup, 
and handed it to the king ; but as bad 
as he was before, he was twice worse 
now ; and how the brothers looked 
at one another! They begged the 
princess to hand the cup next, but 
she didn’t seem to hear them. Well, 
all were at their wits’ end, when in 
walked a tali beggarwoman and her 
son, and both in rags. ‘Will your 
majesty allow this young man to 
hand you the cup? ‘Oh, if it is 
of any use let him do so, but if not 
he’ll be torn between wild horses.’ 
‘Oh, very well. The young man 
went forward, and presented the cup, 
but the king turned all manner of 
colours, and twisted his face into a 
dozen of forms before he’d let it to 
his lips again. The moment he swal- 
lowed one sup his late pains left him, 
and his old sickness was gone, and he 
stood up in perfect health. He was 
about opening his mouth to thank 
the boy and his mother, but she 
touched him with a rod she had in 
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her hands, and his rags were gone, 
and there was the youngest prince in 
his own dress, as handsome as the 
May ! 

“ A fine looking woman was where 
the beggar stood a few minutes since, 
and she wasn’t long about explaining 
the whole.wickedness of the brothers. 
They looked for all the world like two 
dogs that had lost their tails, and 
seemed to wish to sink into the 
ground, They were banished the 
same day from the court, and the 
next day they held the marriage of 
ee youngest son with the enchanted 

a Ag 

hinkers who examine things to 
any reasonable depta will find a germ 
of true wisdom under the grotesque 
husk of the next legend, though we 
have found it turned to ill account by 
those unfriends of the monks, the 
compilers of the Fabliauz, When 
veneration for the clergy was a strong 
ingredient in secular religion, moral 
teachers could afford to touch on sub- 
jects not admissible in our days of 
sceptical refinement. 


CHOOSING THE LEAST OF THREE EVILS, 


“There was once a very holy monk, 
and the devil was laying siege to him 
night and day to make him commit 


sin. Well, the Old Boy was not able 
to get any advantage over him, but 
the poor man was tormented out of 
his life by the continual annoyance 
he got from the bad thoughts the 
devil was putting in his head. At 
last says the black thief to him—‘Tll 
make a bargain with you that you'll 
own is entirely to your own profit. 
Commit one mortal sin to oblige me, 
and I'll let yow alone all the rest of 
youf life. And I’ll give you your 
choice. Get drunk, or commit murder, 
or take liberties with your neigh- 
bour’s wife.’ Well, the good man said 
to himself, ‘It is better to be left at 

ace. I'Il get drunk ;—it is much the 
east of these sins, and sure I'll repent 
heartily for it, and do penance. What 
signifies it towards the torment the 
thief makes me endure putting nasty 
things in my head every minute in 
the day!’ Soin the evening he got 
his whiskey, and his sugar, and 
his hot water, and made _ himseif 
comfortable, and, bedad, he began 
to indulge in bad thoughts that 
he'd drive away, with God's help, at 
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any other time, the moment they'd 
enter his head. The porter’s wife 
just came in to stir the fire, or do 
something, and nothing would do my 
poor monk but to fling his arms 
round her neck and give her a smack. 
She bawled out, and her husband that 
was in the passage, ran in and knocked 
the drunken man down. The devil 
gave him strength, I suppose, for he 
got hold of the tongs and gave the 
husband such a crack on the head as 
left him senseless. The cries of the 
woman brought a lot of people into 
the room, and my poor sinner was 
taken and punished. I don’t know 
whether the husband was killed or 
not ; but you see by this that we're 
never to listen to the devil’s advice in 
anything, or commit a sin with our 
free will for any consideration in the 
world. The poor monk thought he’d 
only get drunk, and do nobody any 
harm, and see the other crimes it 
brought on his head.” 

Here ends our collection of Fireside 
Stories proper, which though we have 
seen good to assign to our native 
county, belong with as good a title to 
Sweden, Croatia,and the Government 
of Smolensko. In the historic tales 
which follow we shall not attempt 
the ungrateful task of separating the 
plain stutf from the ornaments with 
which it was embroidered by the 
bards. Our earliest Macaulays de- 
livered their narratives, viva voce, to 
excitable audiences, and endeavoured 
to interest them in past events by 
adding romantic or supernatural in- 
cidents to the genuine facts which 
they wished them to remember. 


THE FIGHT OF THE SOUTHERN MOYTURA, 


“Some time after the Flood, whose 
precise date we care not to fix, Nemid, 
a hardy adventurer from the borders 
of the Black Sea, proceeded westwards 
across Europe. He probably obeyed 
the directions of some oracle in not 
making any stay till crossing the two 
seas in thirty skiffs of some kind, he 
reached the “Wooded Isle.” Our 
old northern city, Armagh, is said to 
have taken its name from his wife ; 
a doubtful tradition, as the word 
simply signifies “ High Field.” 
Nemid brought 1000 followers into 
the island. He seems to have been 
an ambitious and unscrupulous chief, 


for he employed four artificers of the 
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Fomorian (African) race to build him 
four castles in the four quarters of 
the island ; and in order that no con- 
temporary chief or king should pos- 
sess piles of equal magnificence, he 
had the poor fellows murdered on the 
completion of their work. The 
names of the hapless Gobans have 
been preserved—Rog, Robog, Rodin, 
and ney. 

“A blessing could not attend on 
sucha vile deed. Their relatives and 
tribes generally gathered to the 
island in their long galleys; the 
selected Torry island in the blea 
northern sea as their rendezvous, and 
thence poured their hordes down on 
the thinly-inhabited land. If Nemid 
was deficient in a sound moral sense, 
he had no lack of animal courage. 
He engaged and defeated them in 
pitched battles in Ulster, Conacht, 
and Munster, but Leinster proved 
fatal to him and his people. There 
he lost his life, and his people their 
liberty. 

“Severe was the slavery in which 
the Nemedians were held by these 
Fomorach who are represented as 
savage and ogreish in disposition. A 
‘woman was appointed their income- 
tax collector on the ground that no 
man can be so bad as a bad woman, 
other things being equal. She 
obliged every Nemedian family in 
the island to bring to an appointed 
spot near the shore of Loch Erne, 
on the festival of Samhuin (end of 
summer, Oct. 31) three measures of 
cream, three measures of wheat, and 
three of butter.* 

“Their burdens becoming intoler- 
able,the oppressed race uprose toaman 
against their tyrant rulers, attacked 
them in their stronghold in 7’or /nis 
(Island of the Tower, Torry island), 
and killed them nearly to a man. 
However an absent Fomorach chief 
returning with the crew of twenty- 
five galleys, assailed the victors, and 
so deadly and determined was the 
struggle on the strand that neither 
party paid attention to the rising of 
the tide till numbers on both sides 
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were swept away in the strong rush 
of the waves. 

“ Some of the Nemedians under the 
command of Jarvan sailed away in 
their wicker vessels, and passing 
among the western isles, afterwards 
called the Hebrides (Isles of St. 
Brigid), rounded the northern ex- 
tremity of Caledonia and gained the 
northern coast of Sweden and the flat 
woody isles of Jutland. They an- 
nounced to the natives that they 
were skilled in all the mysteries of 
the Occult Sciences, and would open 
colleges for general instruction. They 
were granted four cities whose sites 
in this nineteenth century are not 
known, but whose names were Falias, 
Gorias, Finnias, and Murias. 

“ After a couple of centuries of the 
exercise of their talents in teaching 
magic and divination, the whole of 
the race suddenly felt a wish to re- 
turn to the land of woods, of sunny 
hills, of clear lakes and rivers, and of 
green plains, the memory of which 
had been vividly preserved for five 
generations. Accordingly they got 
into their galleys, and made their 
way west and south, bringing with 
them a magic spear, a magic sword, 
a magic cauldron, and the magic Lia 
Fail or stone of destinyt—a gift from 
every one of their cities. They came 
in sight of the mighty giant pillars of 
the Northern Coast, and still steering 
8. W. found shelter in the waters of 
Lough Foyle. 

“ After the fatal fight at Torry, an- 
other party of the Nemedians had 
made their way from promontory to 
promontory till they reached the re- 
mote land of Greece. They found 
people there speaking a dialect of 
their own tongue, and at first show- 
ing them kindness, but this state of 
things wassoon changed. They were 
reduced to the rank of serfs, and 
where barren hills occurred, they 
were obliged to carry soil up to their 
tops in leathern sacks, and hence the 
name Firbolg (bag men) which their 
descendants have ever since borne. 
Their condition becoming insupport- 





* We suspect the creeping of some inaccuracy into our tradition at this point. 


The 


thing was difficult in itself, and we cannot imagine how such a quantity of cream could 
arrive fresh, and be then and there converted to use. 

+ Every one is supposed to know that the “ Stone of Destiny” was lent to the Gaelic 
Sovereigns of Alba to be crowned on, and that Edward I. carried it to London, and 


deposited it in St. Edward's chair. 


Our Queen has Gaelic blood in her veins; perhaps 


the prophecy anent the old stone is deserving of credit. 
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able, they assembled, seized on the 
ships of their cruel taskmasters, and 
sought again the Western Isle, under 
the command of the five leaders, 
Slainge, Ruaighre (Rory), Gann, Gan- 
nan,and Seangan. Everything about 
our early ancestors was marvellous. 
These chiefs landed in the mouths of 
five rivers, none of which is necessary 
to be here mentioned, except our own 
darling Slaney, into the bay at whose 
mouth steered Slainge and his craft. 
All the chiefs proceeding inland, met 
in the fertile plain of Bregia, over- 
awed or subdued the descendants of 
the ill-conditioned Fomorians, took 
possession of some lioses, built others, 
cultivated the land, kept mighty 
herds of cattle, concluded marriages, 
and thanked the heavenly host and 
the local deities that their bitter 
bondage was passed, and that they 
had a fruitful island to inhabit, 
where they might live in freedom, 
subject only to such laws as had been 
handed from father to son among 
their Ollamhs for the general good of 
the community. For thirty-six years 
they enjoyed peace and plenty, the 
few clan battles that took place not 
being worth mention, but at the end 
of that halcyon period, say, 800 A.c., 
they were-roused from their rest by 
the unwelcome visit of their kindred, 
the Danaans, now returning from the 
Jutland Isles, 237 years after the 
ancestors of both peoples had sepa- 
rated at the strand of Torry. 

“Tt was told to King Achy (Cheva- 
lier) that a foreign people had been 
discovered in the fastnesses of Magh- 
Rein in Leitrim, and that they had 
penctrated so far from the great nor- 
thern inlet by means of a fog raised 
by their skill in occult knowledge. 
Calling his council together, they de- 
spatched Sreng, a man of singular 
conduct and prowess, to ascertain the 
race, the country, and the present ob- 
ject of these intruders. 

“But the Danaans at the same time 
had come to a similar resolution, and 
forwarded to Achy’s Court their 
champion Breas. The two deputies 
came in sight of each other in a short 
narrow defile, and the first impulse of 
each was to cover his body with his 
red-rimmed shield, grasp one of his 
spears in the act of flinging, and re- 
connoitre his man. 

“ Breas was the first to speak, and 
Sreng was delighted to hear his own 
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tongue, a variety of the Gaelic, spoken 
by the stranger. After the exchange 
of a few words, they laid down shield 
and spear, advanced and took hands, 
and then, seating themselves on an 
overturned tree-trunk, began their 
conference. 

“ Each in turn related the fortunes 
of his own people from the fight of 
Tor Inis, and then came the real busi- 
ness of the moment on the carpet 
(grass in this instance). Breas re- 
quested, on the part of his King 
Nuadh, half the island. It was suf- 
ficiently large for both peoples, and 
their first care would be to enter into 
a strict alliance with each other, for 
the common defence of the country 
against the Fomorach and all other 
foreign marauders. “This,” said 
Breas, “will bring a great advantage 
to your side. Our Druids are so 
powerful that they have only to walk 
through the ranks of slain after a 
fight, and by their words of power 
they restore each warrior to his 
vigour of yesterday.” Sreng, consi- 
dering this assertion a bit of boast, 
retorted, “‘ Dar do lamh (By your 
hand !) O Breas, I am glad to hear of 
this power in your wise men, hoping 
that an alliance may ensue. But if 
the fight was between you and us 
their skill would be of no avail. If 
we fight every horseman’s attendant 
kern will bring into the field a dozen 
pointed stakes of the quicken tree 
and as each Danaan warrior falls dead 
on earth, his body shall be trans- 
pierced and fastened to the soil by 
the stake of power. Breas merely 
shook his head, and no more was said 
i a spell or virtue of mountain 
ash. 

““Sreng engaged to report the propo- 
sal to his king and council on his re- 
turn to Tara, and then after making 
an exchange of their spears,—Sreng’s 
being heavy, sharp, and rounded at 
the end ; Breas’s, slender, and finely 
pointed, they separated with mutual 
expressions of esteem. 

** Achy and his council came to the 
resolution of refusing the offer, and 
the forces on both sides moved to 
the unincumbered plain of Moy Tuir 
(Plain of the towers), near Cong, 
There the fight commenced on mid- 
summer day, devoted to the worship 
of Beal (the sun), and lasted till even- 
ing. Achy and his guard being 
afflicted with intolerable thirst with- 
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drew to a spring in the neighbour- 
hood, and thither they were followed 
by three Danaan chiefs. Round the 
spring they struggled with intense 
fury, and after the lapse of a few 
minutes the Firbolg King and his 
three foemen lay bereft of life on the 
bloody grass. 

“Still undismayed, the Firbolgs 
commanded by Sreng renewed the 
fight every morning for four days, in 
the last of which he encountered the 
Danaan King, and by a mighty stroke 
which clove his shield in two, he 
swept away his hand. 

* A skilful Druid stopped the blood, 
and a skilful worker in metals after- 
wards made a silver hand with arti- 
culated fingers, secured it on the 
maimed limb, and the wearer is 
known inthe Bardic annals by the 
name of Nuadh Airgeadh Lamh (Nua 
of the silver hand). 

“On the fifth morning the brave 
Sreng finding that he headed but 300 
fighting men, sent a herald to Nuadh 
claiming the right then universally 
acknowledged among foes of the 
same race—of battle waged between 
equal numbers on both sides. Nuadh, 
either influenced by respect for the 
gallantry of his opponents, or feelings 
of race, or contempt of what so small 
a body could effect, invited Sreng and 
a dozen of his best warriors to meet 
himself, and the same number of his 
own chiefs between both camps, and 
hold a conference. It was held, and 
an offer made by the Danaan King 
of the fifth part of the kingdom was 
accepted. All of the Firbolg family 
through the kingdom then repaired 
to Conacht, and there abode keeping 
up a good understanding with the 
dominant Danaans. The Cyclopean 
ruins of Dun Aengus on the western 
cliffs of Arranmore still attest their 
energy and skill. Down to the reign 
of Conn of the Hundred Fights- 
second century of the Christian 
era—their province was called Cui- 
gead Sreing (Sreng’s Portion). The 

asantry of Connaught and neigh- 

uring portions of Ulster and Lein- 
ster at this day, are considered the 
descendants of the brave and stub- 
born Firbolgs. 


. 


THE FIGHT OF THE NORTHERN MOYTURBA. 


“Tt being a stringent rule among 
each of the three races which held Ire- 
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land in succession, that no man suffer- 
ing under loss of limb or organ of sense 
could sway the sceptre, Nuadh was 
obliged to resign office and endure a 
life of privacy till his skilful surgeon 
Diancecht, could drive pain an 

suffering from his mutilated limb; 
and his equally skilful artificers 
fashion a hand of silver with which he 
would be in asense able to execute the 
functions of that which he had lost. 

“Breas whom we have seen dis- 
charge the duty of envoy, ruled the 
kingdom as viceroy, and did all in his 
power to convert the very moderate 
degree of authority vested in the 
Celtic kings into absolute power. By 
various arts he contrived to leave but 
a shadow of authority to his chiefs, 
and in the indispensable virtue of a 
monarch of old days he was wretch- 
edly deficient : there went abroad a 
homely saying concerning him, that 
“the knives of his people were not 
greased at his table, nor did their 
breath smell of his ale.” 

“This became insupportable, and 
the discontent and resentment of the 
chiefs was brought to a climax by the 
reception the poet and satirist Cair- 
bre, son of the poetess Etan, received 
at the court. This gay peer 
coming to the palace in the after- 
noon, was surprised to find no con- 
course of chiefs or even high house- 
hold officers to listen to his recitations. 
When the early evening meal was 
over, Breas and his family took their 
solitary meal in private, and the irate 
bard was shown to a room where was 
neither chair, fire, nor bed, and where 
three small cakes placed on a small 
and mean table represented the 
measure of Breas’s hospitality both 
as to food and rest. Cairbre ap- 
peared before the household next 
morning, and instead of the eulogium 
which would have rewarded a hos- 
vitable reception to the man of songs 
- poured out invective on Breas’ 
systems of political and household 
economy, and denounced his un- 
worthy treatment of the bardic body 
by the style in which he, its repre- 
sentative, had been fed and lodged. 
Breas appearing at the conclusion of 
the poetic satire, was surprised to 
find no resentment shown by his au- 
dience. When the bitter lampoon 
was ended, there was a universal 
clucking of tongues against palates, 
raising of hands and eyes, or @ sud- 
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den scattery of the auditors, each to 
the scene of his proper functions. 
The offended viceroy would have 

unished the satirist on the spot, but 
his hands were held by the universal 
respect paid to the bardic profession. 

“Til news has a swift foot. The 
poet directed his steps to the lios of 
a neighbouring chief, and after the 
evening meal, he found himself sur- 
rounded by a crowd of flaiths and 
their followers, and in their presence 
he uttered a tirade of bitter sarcasm 
and contempt on the beggarly despot 
that ruled them rather like slaves 
than men of noble birth. “Alas” 
cried one, “that the princely and 
generous Nuadh is unable to wield 
sword or cast lance! otherwise to- 
morrow’s noon would see him restored 
to his throne, and the man of the 
three wretched cakes driven forth.” 
“Your loyal wish is not far from 
fulfilment,” said the owner of the 
fort, and at his signal stepped from 
an inner room the noble Nuadh, the 
hand supposed powerless vigorously 
grasping the shield strap, and soon 
convincing the chief men in the as- 
sembly by the gripe it took on hand 
and arm, that their regretted king 
was again fitted to be their chief in 
fight as well as council. 

“Breas did not await the return 
of Nuadh to the royal dun. Neither 
attendant nor guard staid by him 
when the restoration of the king 
was reported, and thus deserted, he 
made his way to the coast, and thence 
to the stronghold of his father—a 
chief of the pirates—in an isle off 
Alba. Though the father was a 
pirate, he was anything but a nig- 
ard, and the three small cakes may 

e said to have disagreed with him 
as much as they had done with 
Cairbre. However, blood was thicker 
than water, and he furnished his son 
with ships and men, and recom- 
mended him to the favour of two 
great chiefs of their race, one being 
the redoubted Balor of the Evil Eye. 
So numerous were the new allies that 
their war galleys reached from an 
island of the Hebrides even to the 
northern coast of Erin. The forces 
disembarking proceeded to an advan- 
tageous spot in Sligo, which has 
since borne the same name (Moytura) 
as the field where Breas had distin- 
ome himself a score of years be- 
ore, 
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“ Both parties not only prepared to 
destroy each other with the steel or 
sharp bronze, but called in the aid 
of their druids and wise women. 
King Nua had the advantage of pos- 
sessing two of the bravest and wisest 
chiefs in the world, Lugha and 
Daghda. These calling their smiths, 
their cerds (silver and brass workers), 
their carpenters, their surgeons and 
sorcerers, their poets and their 
witches together, ascertained what 
service each could perform, and set 
them to work accordingly. 

“ Daghda knew by his druidic skill 
that the sorcerers of the Fomorach 
had woven such spells against the 
arms of the Danaans that they would 
be of no more avail than rotten twigs 
in the ensuing battle. So he pro- 
nounced charms and spells on the 
hands of a renowned craftsman, who 
forged spears and swords as quickly 
as a score of men working together 
could have done. The chief druid of 
the Fomorach finding his charms 
counteracted, discovered the cause by 
his knowledge of occult things, and 
_ a visit to the workshop of the 

anaan artist. He beholding the 
sorcerer approach became aware by 
his inward sight of the presence of a 
mortal foe, and made a sign to his 
assistant to be on his guard. The 
stranger entering repeated some words 
of blessing, which he counteracted at 
the moment by a motion of his 
thumb, and then expressing his sur- 
prise at the excellence of the work- 
manship, began to handle a bunch of 
newly finished spears. The Goban 
seeming to pay no attention to his 
presence went on with his work, and 
the intruder, still pretending to poise 
and examine a spear, on a sudden 
darted it with force at his heart. But 
equally quick was the eye and hand 
of the assistant. Before the missile 
left the druid’s hand, he felt the 
lance of the faithful helper tear 
through his neck. In a moment he 
was on the floor choking in his blood, 
and his weapon, diverted from its 
aim, quivering in the door-post. 

“ At last came the day of fight, and 
the two forces met, each prepared to 
extirpate the other wholly or perish 
in the effort. Des mr. did the 
battle proceed, but the Danaans were 
better able to meet wounds and 
bruises than their foes. The skilful 
physician Dianceacht, his daughter 
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Ochtriuil, and his sons Airmedh and 
Mioch, had previous to the battle 
athered the chief sanative herbs in 

rinn from the Lus-Mach (Plain of 
herbs) in the present King’s County, 
and had therewith composed a 
medical bath, reciting incantations 
during and after preparation. Their 
wounded men being brought to this 
pool of health, and immersed, were 
restored to their strength of the 
morning, and enabled to resume the 
struggle. 

“The fortune of the fight at last fell 
to the upholders of justice, the 
Danaans, but their king fell by the 
hand of Balor of the Evil Eye. He 
had but a short time to enjoy his 
success. A Lia Milidh (Cham- 

ion’s stone) flung from the strong 
and of Lugha, crashing into his 
evil eye, drove it out through the 
back of his head, and ended his evil 
career. 

“ Lugha of the long arm, who per- 
formed this meritorious deed, was 
the next monarch of the Danaans. 
He wore the crown and sceptre of 
Ard Righ for forty years, and did all 
in his power for his subjects’ weal. 
Tailte, a Spanish princess, and widow 
of the brave Firbolg King Achy, had 
superintended the education of Prince 
Lugha, and with such judgment and 
good will, that he always loved her 
as his mother. To commemorate her 
memory he instituted the national 
festival at Tailtean, in Meath, to be 
held on every first of August, the day 
of her death. Tournaments and other 
martial games took place on these 
occasions, Marriages were agreed on, 
and engagements made for service. 

“The month was thenceforward 
called Lugh-nas from the king’s 
name, and perhaps the English Lam- 
mas owns the same derivation.” 

The tale which follows can scarcely 
be styled a historic romance, but it 
is here so classed as belonging ex- 
clusively to the Gael of Ireland and 
the West Highlands. A version of it 
was lately read before the Royal Irish 
Academy by Samuel Ferguson, LL.p., 
in his able paper on the connexion 
between the ancient laws of Ireland 
and the body of the common law of 
Britain. : 


THE FIRST LAP-DOG THAT CAME TO ERINN. 


“ At some remote period, there lived 
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in Erinn a young chief endowed with 
all the qualities to make him respected 
in council, dreaded in battle, and loved 
by his family and his tribe. But no 
one is perfect; and Carril’s weak 
point was an excessive liking for 
dogs of every species, from the noble 
hound that chased wolf and stag to 
the serviceable house-dog, and him 
that assisted the shepherd. He could 
hardly be approached in his ordinary 
walks and excursions, for the number 
of these animals of every rank that 
barked and frolicked about him; and 
when he passed the bruighin (farm 
house) or the shealin, the animals in 
kitchen and yard would spring out, 
make their way through their some- 
times snarling fellows till they would 
receive kind word and caress from 
the young chief. Then after exe- 
cuting some gambols round him, and 
at times having a snap or snarl with 
some unharmonious spirit in the 
throng, or renewing old compacts 
with others, by snuffing, cocking ears, 
or smelling, they would retire satisfied 
to their posts. 

“One time a young duine vasal, a 
distant relative of his family, and 
whose tribe was settled in Alba, came 
to attend a famous school which was 
held in the neighbourhood of the 
dun in which our young dog-patron 
spent his happy and active life. The 
new-comer took up his abode with 
his relatives, and though more de- 
voted to the study of old parchments 
than to wild sports, he occasionally 
accompanied the young flaith on his 
excursions. Once on their return to 
the dun, after a long hunt, and after 
having taken refreshment, the dis- 
course, as in nine instances out of every 
ten, turned upon dogs, and the chief 
expressed his feelings in these words 
uttered for behoof of his mother and 
two fair young sisters— 

“*My dear mother, while I am 
gratified with the attachment shown 
to me by my dogs of every descrip- 
tion, and the sincere caresses they 
are never tired of bestowing on me, 
I feel that my enjoyment is not com- 
a for neither the wolf nor stag- 

10und, nor sheep-dog, nor terrier, nor 
house-dog, is fitted by size or come- 
liness to spring into the laps of 
yourself nor my sisters. Now, if 
there was only a race of animals the 
size of the cat, with long silky hair 
and long ears, and finely formed 
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limbs, my domestic enjoyment would 
be complete to see one in each of 
your laps, while my own rougher, but 
perhaps more devoted followers, with 
their necks on my thighs, and their 
eyes fixed on my face, seem to enjoy 
all the happiness of which they are 
capable.’ : 

‘Then said the student— 

“You are in a fair way to have 
your wishes gratified. At my father’s 
in Alba, is such a dog at this moment, 
the delight of the whole family; 
though for my ace I would prefer 
the company of that rough-coated, 
sharp-eared sheep-dog between your 
legs. Herself and oa companion 
were lately brought in a ship from 
Gaul. Such had never been seen in 
our country before.’ 

“*T vow,’ said the young chief, 
‘that to-morrow’s sun shall see me 
on my way to your father’s fort, and 
if I return without a pair of the 
lovely breed to Erinn, I will give you 
leave to call me an omadhiin !’ 

“Oh, you need not take such 
trouble,’ said the student. ‘It will 
be a great pleasure to me on my 
return, to send a pair of these animals 
of the lap to my kinswomen.’ 

“The chief was not master of his 
besetting impulses. Next day saw 
him on board ship, attended only by 
six of his favourites, and a giolla, 
and next day saw him at the house 
of his relatives in Alba, all the house- 
hold vieing with each other in giving 
him welcome ; his own dogs, and al 
those of the household striving with 


each other for a seat next him, before 
the huge fire in the hall, and the 
long-eared, silken-haired lap-dog on 


his knees. great damp was 
flung on his spirits by the news 
that her mate had been accidentally 
killed on the previous day. Many 
an envious glance was cast on the 
little pampered animal by house and 
sheep and wolf-dog that evening, 
and their whinings repaid by many a 
selfish and ill-natured snarl. The 
daughter of the house fancied she 
had never seen so well formed or 
well favoured a young Gaisca; but 
though he paid her all the attention 
he could spare from his rough-coated 
and smooth favourites, she thought 
within herself, ‘If all the men of 
Erinn pay as little attention to the 
women as our guest, I pity their 
wives and daughters.’ 
VOL. LXIX.—NO, CCCCXIV. 
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“Next day, the visiter took an 
opportunity of asking, in persuasive 
accents, the gift of the much-coveted 
Leanan. 

“*T)o not press your request, good 
cousin,’ said the master of the house ; 
‘my wife and myself value the race 
of dogs nearly as much as you do. 
There is of her kind but herself in 
Britain. She will soon give birth to 
a litter; and by your hand, you shall 
havea pair. Stay with us; hunt, and 
course, and fish, till they are fit for 
removal.’ 

““*T would be dead of impatience 
by that time. Give me instant pos- 
session of the darling Leanan, and my 
hand to you, I shall cross the sea of 
Moyle to you, with a pair of her 
young, in seasonable time.’ 

“* No, dear cousin and guest ; take 
all my cattle; take cloaks, shields, 
gorgets of gold and silver, as much 
as you will; take Emir to wife if 
you fancy her; but Leanan I cannot 
part.’ 

“More entreaties, more and more 
fervent, more and more decided 
refusals, and at last the subject was 
dropped. 

“ When retiring to rest the Bhan a 
teagh wondered to see Leanan, instead 
of waiting on her own steps, cling 
close to the visiter. Wain were her 
calls and expostulations : she would 
not quit him, and howled dismally 
when she took her from him. At last, 
at the request of Emir, she gave her 
liberty, and she followed the young 
guest to his sleeping apartment. Next 
morning, after the forenoon meal of 
cakes, and broiled meat, and trout, and 
sorrel, and diluted mead, Carril, tak- 
ing his dagger by the point, presented 
the handle tothe astonished eyes of the 
Fear a teagh (Man of the house), and 
asked his opinion of its condition. ‘I 
think,’ said he, ‘it shows the finest 
taste, and the greatest skill in the 
carving of the wood, and the finest 
ornamentation in precious stones and 
gold, but what has caused it to be 
defiled with grease, and the carving 
defaced as if by some animal’s gnaw- 
ing? ‘This has been done under 
your roof; what recompense do you 
award me?’ ‘If the injury has been 
done by man or woman, a suitable 
eric shall be paid; if by a brute, it 
shall be at your option to be killed or 
become your property, for so it is laid 
down in the Senchus,—‘ Every beast 
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for its damage.”’ ‘TI am satisfied 
with your decision. My dagger fell 
on the floor in the night, and the 
handle dropped into a piece of some 
stuff palatable to the fittle animal, 
whose delight is to be in the lap of 
its mistress. In licking it she has 
disfigured the richly-carved haft of 
my skean, and by your own decision 
she is now at my discretion. I sail 
for Erinn this day ; every minute is 
an hour till Leanan is in my mother’s 
lap ; but you shall see me again as soon 
as I can restore two forthe one taken.”* 

“Carril leftsorrow behind him. The 
father and mother mourned the little 
animal, the daughter was sad for the 
departure of her negligent relative. 
But in three months’ time he was 
with them again, his giolla bearing 
in a straw basket two of the nicest 
little animals that ever rejoiced the 
eyes of queen or chieftainess. The 
life and sprightliness which had fled 
from the sweet countenance of the 

oung maiden now returned. Carril 
towed some attention still on his 
old favourites, but much more on the 
fair young heiress of the dun, and 
when he set foot again on his native 
land he was not alone. Thus was a 
fair bride brought from Alba, and 
thus was the first lap-dog brought to 
the land of the Gael.” 

The next tragic sketch deserves 
notice as being perhaps the earliest 
Irish romance intrusted to beech 
staves or parchment. Such is the 
opinion of our late eminent archxolo- 
gist, Professor O’Curry. 


THE COURTSHIP OF LABRADH MAEN. 

“ About 500 A.c. the wicked prince 
Cobhthach put to death all the pos- 
terity of his brother Laeré, King of 
Leinster, except one grand-son called 
Maen, who being dumb, and conse- 
quently ineligible to reign when come 
to man’s estate, had his life spared. 
Cobhthach having attained the dig- 
nity of Ard-Righ, dwelt at Tara, leav- 
ing his grand-nephew under the care 
of Feirceirtne the Ollamh and Craf- 
tiné the harper, at his paternal palace 
of Dun-Righ, on the western bank of 
the Barrow, near the existing town of 
Leighlin Bridge. 

“As Maen grew up he exhibited the 
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most amiable qualities, and was as 
fine in appearance, and as active and 
skilful at martial exercises as any 
young gaisca in Leinster. One day 
while contending with a young com- 
rage at sword and buckler, and off 

is guard in the ardour of the martial 
play, he wounded his opponent, and 
struck him down with the force of 
the blow. Rushing to raise him, his 
emotion produced a long exclamation. 
Whatever impediment had produced 
his dumbness was removed, and he 
began from that moment to attempt 
articulate sounds. Those who heard 
his first cry shouted out in joy, ‘ La- 
braidh Maen’ (Maen speaks), and 
the expression remained on him as a 
name. 

“Cobhthach, hearing of the wonder- 
ful change in his ward, summoned him 
to Tara along with his tutors, and 
probably began to think of some 
means to get safely rid of him. Ata 
public feast he asked aloud—‘ Who 
is the most munificent king or chief 
in Erin.’ Feirceirtne and Craftiné 
answered on the moment, “Labraidh 
Maen is that man.’ ‘Then you set 
him above me,’ said the king. ‘If 
you value him so highly you are free 
to follow him for he presently leaves 
this court.’ ‘The loss will be more 
to you than to us,’ said they. ‘De- 
part out of Erinn forthwith,’ said the 
irate monarch. 

‘Prince and tutors, taking council, 
set forth, and travelled to the court 
of Scoriath, who held state at Fer- 
moy. There they were feasted and 
comfortably lodged for seven days, 
and on the eighth their host inquired 
their names and business. They re- 
vealed their names and stations, and 
added, ‘we have been banished by 
the Ard-Righ.’ ‘Then you are wel- 
come heartily to me,’ said he. 

“The young Princess Moria was the 
most lovely and amiable maid at 
that day within the four seas of 
Erinn. She had been sought in mar- 
riage by several young princes, but 
her heart remained untouched, and 
she would not listen to any proposal. 
The disappointed suitors laid plan 
after plan to carry her away by force, 
and the king and queen were kept in 
perpetual worry, guarding their trea- 





* Carril is seriously suspected of having incased the skian-haft in appetizing delicacies. 
The most respectable archwologist that ever wore broad-cloth, could not be safely in- 


trusted with the “ Book of the Dun Cow.” 
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sure. The king kept watch by day, 
and the queen by night, and the young 
lady remained safe ; but the state of 
things was not pleasant. 

“Three interviews in the presence 
of the father was more than sufficient 
to infuse the. deepest affection into 
the hearts .of prince and princess 
towards each other. Alas! there was 
no opportunity for loving declaration 
on one side and timid response on 
the other. Let Maen come early, 
at noon, at even, all was against him. 
Watch and ward were ever kept,— 
now by father, now by mother. 

“*Q Craftiné, most skilled of men 
in divine melody,’ said Maen to that 
trusty dependent one day, ‘what 
shall become of me? I die to speak 
two tender words to the most amiable 
Moria. I think she would not return 
a harsh answer, but ever more the 
presence of father or mother renders 
that happiness as distant as the moon 
or stars.’ ‘There is a festival to- 
morrow,’ said the harper. I shall 
during my performance give you an 
opportunity of speaking to your true 
love. If you neglect the occasion, by 
your hand, I shall not be to blame.’ 

“When the feast was at end, and 
Craftiné called on, he repeated the 
sorrowful lay of the children of Lir, 
accompanying his poetry by the magic 
music of his harp, and such a speil 
was cast on the imagination and feel- 
ings of every one in company, that 
their eyes, their ears, and their whole 
being were intent on the performer 
and his tale. No one did or could 
pay attention to the movements of 
another, nor did king or queen 
perceive that the seats of Maen and 

foria were without tenants. When 
the harper considered that the sounds 
of voice or harp could not reach the 
lovers, he changed his hand to the en- 
thralling measure of the Suantraighe, 
which no one could hear without 
falling into an enchanted slumber, 
* when their whole souls and intellects 
were steeped in bliss. This.gave the 
lovers, who had already given and 
received their mutual declarations, 
time to return and take their places. 
Just then the musician struck up the 
Geantraighe, which roused the slum- 


* Some traditions identify Labradh Maen with Labradh Loingseach (navigator) of the 
Horses’ ears; but there is such discrepancy between the romantic fortunes and whole 
character of the one and the deformity and cruelty of the other, that it is improbable 
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berers, and threw all into an out- 
rageous fit of merriment. He might 
if he chose, have followed this with 
the Goltraighe which would bring 
desolation, and weeping and wailing 
on the assembly, but he did not abuse 
his power. 

“The queen was not long in dis- 
covering that something unusual had 
occurred to her daughter. Smiles, 
and joyful lighting-up of the features 
were detected when she thought she 
was not ubserved by her mother, and 
it was not long till her secret was 
withdrawn from her. King Scoriath 
was not glad to hear the news, as the 
marriage would draw down the re- 
sentment of Ard-Righ. However, 
Craftiné’s harp and his daughter’s 
tears had their effect. But before 
marriage could be solemnized, a strict 
injuction reached Fermoy from the 
evil Cobhthach that no shelter nor 
encouragement should be afforded to 
Maen nor his attendants. The fiery 
king would ‘have disregarded the 
orders of his sovereign, but Maen 
dreading the result to those he so 
much loved, intrusted the care of his 
affianced to her parents and his two 
devoted followers, hastened on board 
ship, sailed to Gaul, endeared himself 
to the king of that country by gallant 
feats of arms, obtained a strong body 
of fighting men, landed in Loch Car- 
maen (Wexford bay), was joined by 
many of the fighting men of Hy Kin- 
salach, surprised his evil grand uncle 
in Dun-Righ, and in the assault, he 
and many of his unprincipled par- 
tizans were destroyed in a building 
within the fort which had caught 
fire. The moment the fort fell into 
Maen’s hands he despatched a mes- 
sage to Fermoy requesting the pre- 
sence of his affianced and her parents 
at Tara, whither he hastened at once 
in person to secure the succession. 
He was recognized at once as Ard- 
Righ, and in a few days was glad- 
dened by the arrival of his beloved 
Moria and her parents. The reign of 
Maen was distinguished by wisdom 
and earnest efforts for the well-being 
of his people.’’* 

This tale is classed by the old story- 
tellers among the longasa (voyages), 


that the two persons could be one and the same. 
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though it might seem to belong to 
the courtships or the toghla (destruc- 
tions) by its name Argain dinn righ 
(slaughter at the king’s court). The 
next short narrative decidedly belongs 
to the Longasa, and isa proof that our 
modern modes of finding out unknown 
things from contact with substance 
connected with them in some way, 
are only successors or imitations of 
early magical processes. The tale is 
very ancient, being mentioned in 
“Cormac’s Glossary” (ninth century), 
and in the Dinnsenchus, a much older 
compilation. 


THE FATE OF BREACAIN, 


“ Breacain, though grandson of the 
owerful monarch, Nial of the Nine 
ostages, did not disdain the profes- 
sion of trading merchant. He owned 
fifty cwrachs (skin-covered boats), and 
performed voyages innumerable be- 
tween Erinn and Alba, but at last he 
and his curachs were lost in a whirl- 
pool, which occasionally broke into 
fury in the Sea of Moyle. There was 
no certainty of the misfortune on 
either side of that channel for many 
years, till it was discovered in this 
wise. The blind poet Lughaidh, 
paying a visit to Bennchuir (Bangor) 
in Down, his attendants, during an 
hour of relaxation, strayed down to 
the strand, and in their promenade 
came on the bleached skull of a small 
dog. Havingno graver concern on their 
hands at the time, they brought the 
a relic to the poet, and requested 
im to reveal to them to whom it 
had belonged when alive. ‘ Lay 
the poet’s wand on the skull,’ said 
he, and then he pronounced some 
mystical words belonging to the spell 
called teinm laegha, applying his 
forehead to the other end of the rod. 
In a few seconds he spoke aloud— 
‘The tempestuous waters, the waters 
of the Vortex, 
Destroyed Breacain; this is the skull 
of Breacain’s lap-dog ; 
And but little of greatness here remains, 
For Breacain and his people were 
drowned in the Vortex,’ 


i.c., the coire Breacain (Breacain’s 
vortex), which name marked the place 
for ages afterwards.” 


BAILLE AND AILLINN. ? 


We could with some little mental 
exertion invent time and place, and 
plausible surroundings, for affording 
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opportunity to the noble Ulster prince, 
Baillé, the sweet-tongued son of Buan, 
son of his own father, and the lovely 
Leinster princess, Aillinn, daughter of 
Lughaidh, to become acquainted, to 
become deeply in love with each other, 
and to be separated by some adverse 
influences. But we edit these ancient 
tales of our country in good faith, and 
here acknowledge that the genuine 
circumstances of their loves and their 
separation are unknown to us, and 
that we can only assert with some- 
thing like truth, that the prince, in 
his palace at~Emania (whose ruins 
are still traceable near Armagh), and 
the princess in her grianan (sunny 
chamber) at Dun-Righ, near Leighlin 
Bridge, found means of despatching 
trusty messengers to each other, and 
agreeing to meet at Ros na Righ (see 
the ‘ Fortunes of King Cormac’) for 
a loving interview. 

“Theardentand constant Baillé pro- 
ceeding on his southern journey, had 
come as far as the coast by Dundeal 
gin (Dundalk), when he was startled 

y the appearance of a tall, uncouth, 
wild-looking man coming hastily in 
the opposite direction. ‘Whence 
come you?’ said the prince, ‘and 
whither are you going?’ ‘Iam com- 
ing,’ said he, ‘from Mount Leinster, 
and proceeding to the Bann, on the 
bank of which I was born.” ‘And 
what news bring you,’ said the prince, 
‘from the far south?’ ‘ My news is 
not pleasant,’ said he. ‘The Princess 
Aillinn lately set out from Dun-Righ 
to meet the Ulster Prince Baillé at 
the Boyne. An old prophecy de- 
clared that they should never meet, 
and the men of Leinster overtook and 
detained her. So much was her soul 
set on the interview that life left her 
within an hour of her detention.’ On 
saying these words the weird-looking 
stranger vanished like a ‘gust of 
wind. The prince’s heart burst with 
anguish at the news, and he fell dead 
onthe strand. There he was interred 
with honour, and a yew tree sprang 
from his grave. 

“ At the same time, as Aillinn was 
making preparations in her sunny 
chamber, the same fierce-looking ap- 
parition presented itself, and repeated 
a similar story in reference to her 
lover—that as he came along, he saw 
a number of men piling up a cairn, 
and others inscribing on an upright 
dallan, how Baillé MacBuan died on 
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that spot as he was proceeding to 
meet the fair Aillinn, for fate had de- 
creed that never more in life should 
they meet. The appearance vanished, 
and lifeless on the floor fell the con- 
stant and tender lady. She was in- 
terred amid general lamentation, and 
from her grave in a short time sprung 
a beautiful apple-tree. The rest of 
the tale is given in the words of the 
lamented Eugene O’Curry. 


“At the end of seven years, the poets, 
and prophets, and seers of Ulster, cut down 
the yew tree which was over the grave of 
Baillé, and made it into a Taball Filidh or 
Poet's Tablet, and they wrote, we are told, 
the ‘Visions, and the Espousals, and the 
Loves, and the Courtships of Ulster in it.’ 
The same was also done to the apple tree 
over the grave of Aillinn, and the ‘ Court- 
ships, Loves, &c., of Leinster written in it.” 

“Now, a long time afterwards, when 
Art, the son of Conn of the Hundred Battles, 
was Monarch of Erinn, A.p. 166, on the 
occasion of the great periodical feast of 
Samhuin (end of sunnmer—November Eve), 
the poets and professors of all arts came as 
was the custom, and brought their tablets 
with them, and among the rest the tablets 
above mentioned, and the two tablets were 
brought to Art, and he had them in his 
hands, face to face. Suddenly each tablet 
of them sprang to the other, so that they 
became bound, as the woodbine to the green 
twig, and it was found impossible to separ- 
ate them. And they were thenceforward 
carefully preserved like the other jewels in 
the treasury at Tara.” 


Lines having reference to this 
poem, and believed with every ap- 
pearance of probability to have been 
written by Ailbhe, daughter of Cor- 
mac MacAirt (third century), are pre- 
served in the “Book of Leinster,” 
H, 3, 18, Trinity College Library, with 
others written by the Poet MacLonain, 
who died a.p. 918. They strengthen 
belief in the existence of letters among 
our pagan grandsires. 

The next story, with the exception 
of the supernatural portions, is his- 
torical, the existence of the chief 
ae being as certain as that of 

heseus or Lycurgus. The insurrec- 
tion of the Attacotts is recorded b 
the early English historians, as well 
as by our own trustworthy Tiernach. 


THE YOUTH OF MORAN THE JUST. 


“Intheearly part of the first century 
of the Christian era occurred an in- 
surrection of the lower orders, one of 
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the most wonderful on record, for it 
had been preparing for three years, 
and no traitor was found to denounce 
the conspiracy to the higher powers. 

“Every one of the Milesian colony 
was considered from the beginning as 
a Duiné Uasal estima at least. 
He condescended to nothing lower 
than Brehon, military chief, or physi- 
cian. The Danaans, the conquered 
race, and the Firbolgs whom they 
had conquered a couple of centuries 
before, were either farmers paying 
rent for their land, or serfs, or dealers. 
Some of the dominant race had by 
misfortune, or mismanagement, or 
extravagance, lost their hereditary 
lands and their rank, and those who 
still held their ground as petty kings, 
or chiefs, or mere Ollamhs, were ad- 
dicted to a life of warfare, and hunt- 
ing, and feasting at their own or their 
neighbours’ duns, and the weight of 
duties and taxes in labour and cattle, 
on their aegentanta, was very great. 
So, during the reign of Fiacha we find 
the degraded Milesians, and the Fir- 
bolgs, and the Danaans, concerting 
for three years the destruction of the 
kings and chiefs of the land, and no 
one sufficiently loyal or mercenary to 
reveal the plot. By the end of the 
time quoted they had made a large 
provision of eatables and drinkables, 
and a general invitation was given to 
kings and chiefs, the great of the land, 
to come and partake of the feast, 
which their devoted tenants and serfs 
had prepared for them. 

“The place of entertainment was 
the plain, since called Magh Cru 
(Fie of Blood) near Knoc Mai in 
Galway. Thither came without sus- 
picion, every rank of nobility, kin 
and flaith—and while the mead, an 
the wine, and the beer were draining, 
and the fileas reciting in flowing 
verse to the sound of their clarsechs 
the deeds of the ancestors of the 

ests, the farmers who sat at the 
ower ends of the tables, and the 
attendants who served were waiting 
for the sound of a loud bugle, on the 
first blast of which all drawing sharp 
skians from under their tunics, and 
falling on the unsuspicious and partly 
intoxicated guests,—royal and noble, 
—slew them toaman. The wives of 
three of the kings, foreign princesses, 
made their escape to Alba, and there 
they brought to the world three sons 
fated to continue the Royal Scotic 
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line. These princes were Cairbre, 
Tebraidhe Tireach, and Feradach the 
Righteous. 

“The commons who executed this 
eruel deed were the Aitheach T'watha 
(rent-paying people), and in the 
chronicles of Kiba and Britain they 
are designated the Attacots. They 
immediately elected for their sover- 
eign Cairbre, one of Scandinavian de- 
scent who from the shape of his ears 
and the general expression of his fea- 
tures, was surnamed Ceann Cait (cat- 
head). Anarchy prevailed through 
his entire reign of five years, and 
sterility was telt through the land ; 
the wheat ear produced but one grain, 
and the oak but one acorn. 

“ Cairbre had done a heinous deed, 
his heart was bad, and among other 

unishments, every child borne to 

im by his wife, a woman of noble 
birth, was marked by some unsightly 
defect. He held consultation with 
his queen, and this is the council she 
gave him :—‘Call a Feis (council) of 
fiaiths, of ollamhs, and of the priests 
of the gods, and let them join in 
prayer and supplication to the unseen 
powers, that children without blemish 
may be granted to us.’ It was done, 
and the great assembly joined in sup- 
plications and fasts, and did not 
separate for three months. But when 
again a son was born to Cairbre, all 
of him that was above his shoulders 
‘Was an unvaried mass, no eyes, no 
nose, no mouth. ‘ Great was the influ- 
ence of the Feis of thy flaiths, and 
thy ollamhs, O Cairbre,’ said the sor- 
rowful mother, ‘but it was for evil 
and not for good it prevailed. I 
have borne a J/aen (mute), and the 
most hateful of my offspring.’ ‘ Let 
him be taken,’ said Cairbre to his 
steward, ‘and flung into the pool.’ 

“ But before that could be done a 
Fear Sighe (man fairy) appeared to 
the queen, and said ; ‘It is to the sea 
that the child is to be taken, and held 
therein till nine waves pass over his 
head. Thenceforth shall his name 
not be Maen but MZorain (Mor Finn) 


for his glory shall exceed that of 


kings.’ ‘The steward was called by 
the queen, and directed according to 
the words of the dweller in the sighe 
mound, and when the ninth wave had 
passed over the shapeless child, the 
membrane parted, revealed the head 
and features of a fine boy, and falling 
on hig shoulders, encircled his neck 
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as a band. Thereupon he sang a 
lay, and said :— 


‘Worship God, ye peoples on the firm 
world, 


With whom is contentment, with joy 
with my forgiving God, 
Who created the heavenly bodies.” 


“The steward would not put the 
child to death, but he feared the 
wrath of Cairbre when he would find 
he had not been obeyed, and there- 
fore he brought up the boy unknown 
to his parents. During the five 
miserable years that Cairkre reigned 
there was wickedness on the land, 
and barrenness in the land, and the 
summer was not distinguished from 
the winter except by the leaves of 
the trees. At last he died and the 
steward brought the young Moran 
before the flaiths and the ollamhs 
and they looking on the truthful 
countenance of the youth, and hear- 
ing his words of sweetness and power, 
would have’elected him king at once. 
‘Not so,’ said he, ‘I am the son of a 
usurper, and while the son or the 
son’s son of my father sat at Teamor, 
desolation would cover the land. Let 
Feradach the Righteous, the son of 
Crimthan, and the rightful Ard-Righ 
of Erin, be sent for to Alba, and with 
him the blessing of the sun, the sea, 
and the earth shall return.’ 

“It was done, and peace and plenty 
dwelt in Erinn during the reign of 
Feradach, and trials before brehon, 
or chief, or king, were few and 
short. Over the ring that encircled 
the throat of Moran, the King obliged 
him to wear a gorget of the purest 
gold. This on being placed on the 
neck of a lie-asserting witness would 
narrow itself, and if the false speaker 
confessed not the truth would contract 
still more and stop his breathing. If 
chief or brehon suspected accuser, or 
accused, or witness, of uttering false- 
hoods, he would call for the collar of 
Moran and the sight, nay the name, 
was suflicient to force out the truth. 
We have lost many blessings enjoyed 
by our fathers, but could bear our 
deprivations with content, provided 
that some mortal favoured above 
other mortals, could find his way into 
the sighe-cavern where the collarlies, 
and give it into the possession of some 
living Brehon, more than one of whom 
is worthy to sit in the seat of Moran.” 

We cannot vouch for the truth of 
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our next social story beyond the fact 
of the personages named once filling 
the posts assigned to them in the 
renowned hill fort in the flat county 
of Meath. 


THE DISPUTED CLAYMORE, 


“The sage King Cormac, son of Art 
the Melancholy, son of Con of the 
Hundred Battles, was assisted in his 
councils by Fithal, descendant of the 
wise andjust Moran. King and coun- 
sellor, were worthy of each other if 
Cormac corresponded to the descrip- 
tion of his personal appearance pre- 
served in the Book of moult as 
he attended at a Feis in his palace of 
Tara. 


‘“‘ Magnificently did Cormac come to this 
great meeting, for his equal in heauty had 
not appeared, excepting Conaire, son of 
Etirscel or Conchobhar, son of Cathbadh, 
or Aenghus, son of the Daghda. Splendid 
indeed was Cormac’s appearance in that 
assembly. His flowing hair was slightly 
curled and of a golden hue. He had a red 
shield with engraved devices, golden hooks, 
and silver clasps. He wore a purple, wide- 
folding garment with a gem-set gold brooch 
at the breast; a golden torque encircled his 
neck. Hewore a white, cold-excluding 
shirt with red embroidery. A golden girdle 
with gems of precious stones about him: 
two golden network sandals with buckles 
of gold adorned his feet. Two golden- 
socketted spears with rivets of bronze were 
in his hand. He was moreover shapely, 
fair, without stain or blemish. You would 
think that a shower of pearls had been 
shed in his mouth. His lips were like 
rubies. Whiter than snow was his fair 
shapely body. Like the mountain ash 
berry on Sein Sleibh were his cheeks, His 
eyes were like the sloe; his eye-brows and 
eye-lashes like the glistening of a blue lance. 
Such then the form and appearance in which 
Cormac went to his great assembly.”* 


“The present tale has nothing to do 
with the monarch’s public life or pre- 
sidency in his parliaments. ike 
other wise rulers in troublous times 
he held hostages from his tributary 
kings, and among the rest, Socht, 
son of Fithil, son of Aenghus, son 
of Adam. This Socht ssed a 
wonderful sword; its hilt carved 
silver, its ward pure gold. It would 
bear its poitit to be brought round to 
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the hilt, and when freed, spring back 
like an ash bow. In the dark it 
flashed out light. It-would cuta hair 
placed on the water ; it would sweep 
a hair from the head without touch- 
ing it. It was suspected to be the 
cruaidin coiditchearn (battle steel) of 
Cuchallain. It was an heirloom of 
Socht’s family, of priceless value. 
“A noble at that time in Tara, 
Duibhrean, son of Uirgrean, saw this 
weapon, and coveted it. He asked 
Socht to give it him, and, in return, 
he and four of his following should 
be provided with the evening meal 
each future day of his life, and have, 
besides, his own award of its value. 
Socht declared that he could not think 
of selling for any consideration the 
heir-loom of his clan and family ; but 
Duibhrean ceased not to importune 
him for the weapon—-he could think 
or speak of nothing else. One even- 
ing when they were drinking together, 
the chief directed his attendant to 
ply his guest with the wine and the 
mead ; and he did this, and to such 
purpose, that Socht was overpowered, 
and heavy slumber fell on him. While 
this lasted, Duibhrean sent for the 
King’s armourer, and said to him, 
‘Essay to open the hilt of this 
sword.’ ‘I will not only try, but do 
it,’ said the artificer, and, by the ex- 
ercise of skill, he had soon the carved 
silver haft laid open. On the hollow 
side of one of the pieces, he found en- 
gore in the oghuim, ‘The sword of 
ocht, son of Fithil.’ On the other 
were cut some older characters, which 
the chief would not take the time to 
decipher. The artificer, by his order, 
set at once to work, and erased the 
inscription, and in its place he cut in 
the soft silver, ‘The sword of Duibh- 
rean, son of Uirghrean.’ The job be- 
ing completed, they were proceeding 
to search out the sense of the other 
inscription, but Socht was beginning 
to move, and show signs of waking. 
So the armourer fastened the two 
portions of the hilt, and quitted the 
room, after receiving his award. 
“Next day Duibhrean again impor- 
tuned Socht to part with his weapon, 
but he seestved the same answer as 
before; and then he called in wit- 
nesses, and thus spoke before them— 





* This description is from a translation of ‘“‘ King Cormac in the Land of Promise” 
(Book of Ballymote) made by W. M. Hennessy, Esq., M.8.L4., to whom the writer ig 
indebted for the substance of this and the last tale. 
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‘In presence of these duine uasals, 
I demand of you, O Socht, son of 
Fithil, son of Aenghus, to deliver into 
my possession that bright, two-edged, 
silver-hafted sword, which belonged 
to my grandfather, and to my fa- 
ther after him, and then to myself, 
and of which I should have posses- 
sion, but for your unjustly detaining 
it after it being demanded by me 
more than three times.’ ‘I call on 
the sun, the moon, and the winds to 
witness,’ said Socht, ‘that the sword 
has been in the possession of my an- 
cestors for five generations, and I re- 
fuse to accede to your demand.’ 
‘Then I summon you, said the other, 
‘to appear to-morrow before Cormac, 
and Fithal his chief Brehon, and then 
and there to resign the sword to me 
if I prove my claim to its ownership.’ 
‘I will appear, and prove your claim 
without necessity or justice,’ said 
Socht. 

“Next day, Socht son of Fithil, 
and Duibhrean son or Uirgrean, at- 
tended in the Midchuarta of Tara 
before Cormac the Ard-Righ, Fithil 
his chief Brehon, and chiefs and ol- 
lamhs in great number, for all had 
seen the much-prized weapon, and all 
knew the chiefs between whom the 
contention lay. Duibhrean adjuring 
the gods and the king’s life that the 
bright weapon lying naked on the 
table beside its sheath, had belonged 
to his ancestors, and now to himself, 
besought judgment to be made, and 
his precious heir-loom restored to 
him : Fithil receiving a sign from the 
King to examine into the rights of 
the contention, demanded of Socht if 
the claim made by his opponent was 
founded in justice. He denied it, and 
asserted that the sword had come to 
himself as fifth in regular descent, 
and had never been out of the posses- 
sion of its lawful owners. Then the 
Brehon turning to the claimant, the 
following demands and replies en- 
sued :—* When was _ the weapon last 
in the possession of your ancestors or 
yourself?’ ‘My father Uirghrean 
used the blade in seven battles, and 
in my youth it was stolen from our 
lios.” ‘How do you recognise the 
weapon?’ ‘By the length, the 
breadth, the ioe hilt, the golden 
guards, and the patterns wrought on 
them.’ ‘The possessor Socht’s word 
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is set against yours ; he is in posses- 
sion, therefore the task of proof rests 
with you. What you have yet said 
is without weight ; it is balanced by 
the defender’s declaration.’ ‘Let the 
haft of the sword be opened, and if 
an inscription to the effect that it was 
my father’s property and mine also, 
be not found within, I give up my 
claim.’ ‘Know you how to take the 
hilt asunder?’ ‘Certainly ; but it 
requires the skill of the artificer. If 
the Royal Armourer be summoned, I 
will give him directions.’ Thearmourer 
came, and seeming to receive in- 
structions, he easily separated the two 
portions of the hilt, one of which 
remained fastened to the blade. 
These were laid before the Brehon. 
He took up the loose portion, and said 
aloud, ‘There is inscribed within the 
cavity “the sword of Duibhrean, son 
Uirgrean.” This seems to establish 
the right of the appellant. What 
have you to say, O Socht, the de- 
fender in this action? ‘What I say 
is, ‘By your hand and the hand of 
Cormac, I read on the same spot not 
six moons since, ‘ The sword of Socht 
son of Fithil. Allow me another 
look. It was granted, and his eyes 
opened wide in wonder and vexation. 


‘Know you, O Duibhrean,’ con- 
tinued Fithil, ‘the age ee 
writing within the other piece, an 


its drift,’ and he fixed his dark eyes 
sternly on the appellant. ‘I took no 
notice of any other than the one in- 
scription, 6 learned Fithil. ‘Then 
I request you to read it now aloud 
in the hearing of all.’ He took the 
piece with a trembling hand, and 
appeared to examine the inscription. 
At last he said, ‘I am sorry to own 
want of skill to decipher this antique 
carving.’ ‘ Then,’ said Socht, ‘at the 
risk of paying a heavy eric I shall tell 
its import. “The blade of Cuchullin 
by which the life of Conn of the Hun- 
dred Battles* was taken.”’ ‘The eric 
thou shalt pay without doubt,’ said 
the king, ‘ but still retain my esteem. 
As for you,’ said he to Duibhrean, 
‘you shall never more grasp weapon 
more noble than the tool of the crafts- 
man or the labourer, and your asso- 
ciate be degraded to the lowest office 
in the shealin of the swine herd.’” 
Having arranged these tales accord- 
ing to the periods of their occur- 
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rence, we naturally close the series 
by the latest in time. We are not 
prepared to separate with certainty 
the authentic from the legendary 
passages. 


THE DESERTION OF TARA, 


“ After the palace and hill of Teamor 
or Tara had been distinguished by 
the residence of all the chief monarchs 
from the days of the Danaans (date 
uncertain,—1250 to 900, a.c.) to the 
middle of the sixth century, it was 
finally abandoned by Diarmuid Mac 
Fergus, the reigning Ard-Righ ; and 
since then no royal entertainment has 
been given, nor royal feis held in 
“Tara's halls.” This is the cause as- 
signed in the annals of Clonmacnois. 

“Diarmuid was a prince of large 
ideas in matters of hospitality and 
display, and in order that there 
should be some analogy between the 
liberal style in which his house- 
keeping was maintained at Tara, 
and that shown by the princes and 
chiefs of his realm, he conceived the 
idea of sending one of his heralds or 
runners through the length and 
breadth of the land to carry his 
design into effect. His envoy bore a 
spear of the ordinary dimensions, and 
when he came to dun or lios, into the 
door of which he could not enter 
with the weapon set athwart his 
breast, he would not enter till the 
inmates had broken down as much of 
the sides as would afford free passage 
to his weapon so held. After dis- 
turbing a reasonable number of 
households in his progress, he ar- 
rived at a dun in Hy Maine in 
Connaught in the chief’s absence. 
The opening not being sufficient, the 
hospitable family had the sides 
broken down, and entertained the 
king’s representative in good style. 
The chief on his return was troubled 
at the ruinous appearance of his en- 
trance, and hearing the cause from a 
stupid or malicious servant who first 
met him, he took it for a personal 
affront, and being a man of hot 
temper, he hastened into his hall and 
without waiting for explanation or 
parley, he thrust his spear through 
the body of his guest and the envoy 
of his sovereign. 

“The rash deed being done, and 
explanations heard, and his passion 
cooled, he was seized by violent re- 
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morse. Fear of his sovereign’s re- 
sentment being added, he quitted his 
dun and repaired to his brother St. 
Ruadhan, who governed the monas- 
tery of Lothra in Ormond. He, for 
better security, sent him to the court 
of Wales, and there he remained op- 

ressed with the deepest melancholy. 

iarmuid hearing of the place of his 
retreat, despatched an ambassador to 
his brother of Wales, inviting him to 
drive the fugitive from his court or 
be’ prepared for the dire effect of a 
refusal. The unhappy man not wil- 
ling to cause further bloodshed re- 
turned to Lothra, and there Diar- 
muid, attended by a small retinue, 
came after some time to secure him. 
He paid but scant courtesy to the 
holy abbot, and when the refugee 
could not be found, he set his fol- 
lowers at work to tear up the floor of 
the chapter-room where St. Ruad- 
han received him. One of the 
searchers when ripping up the floor- 
ing found his limbs paralyzed, but 
that did not stay the efforts of the 


rty. 

“ At last the unfortunate man was 
discovered in a recess beneath the 
floor, and carried away, the king de- 
declaring in his anger that abbot or 
monk should no more be heard of or 
seen at Lothra, and that its walls 
should be levelled from top to bottom. 

* Next day when the king was at a 
feast with his nobles, there entered 
the palace St. Ruadhan and his 
monks, and coming to the king’s pre- 
sence he demanded that his brother 
should be given up to him on pay- 
ment of an eric of thirty horses for 
the slain man. Diarmuid indignantly 
refused, and then the abbot and his 
religious went forth, and when twi- 
light fell, a hundred and fifty monks 
made the circuit of the royal fortress, 
loudly chanting psalms by the light 
of torches, and the abbot in his ro 
followed, and uttered solemn denun- 
ciations against Teamor and its pos- 
sessors, and rung his antique bell, 
and prophesied that from that time, 
king nor chief should rule in its halls, 
As the inhabitants of the royal fort 
looked down and beheld the lon 
peoeennen lit up by the torches, an 

eard the loud intoning of the psalms, 
and the denunciations of the saint, 
and the terrible tones that came from 
the bell, awe and terror seized on their 
souls, and if the king had not quitted 
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the place very few days after, he 
would have been left there without 
man-at-arms, without councillor, with- 
out wife, without child. (He was 
now very ready to give up his pri- 
soner at the eric offered). And from 
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that time the deserted courts gra- 
dually changed appearance till a huge 
green mound surmounted by a moss- 
covered upright stone is all that re- 
calls the memory of the once royal 
Tara of the kings. 


THE TENANTS OF MALORY. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


A COUNCIL OF THREE. 


Messrs. Goldshed and Levi have a 
neat office in Leadenhall-street. As 
stockbrokers, strictly, they don’t, I 
am told, do anything like so large a 
business as many of their brethren. 
Those brethren, for the most part, are 
not proud of them. Their business is 
of a somewhat contraband sort. They 
have been examined once or twice 
uncomfortably before Parliamentary 
Committees. They have beensavagely 
handled by the great Mr. Hackle, the 
Parliamentary counsel. In the great 
insurance case of “The executors of 
Shakerly v. The Philanthropic Union 
Company,” they were hideously man- 
led and eviscerated by Sergeant Bil- 

ooke, whose powers are well known. 
They have been called “ harpies,” 
“ ghouls,” “ Madagascar bats,” “ ver- 
min,” “wolves,” and ‘mousing owls,” 
and are nothing the worse of it. Some 
people think, on the contrary, rather 
the better, as it has helped to adver- 
tise them in their particular line, 
which is in a puffing, rigging, fishy, 
speculative, “queerish” business, at 
which moral stockbrokers turn up 
their eyes and noses, to the amuse- 
ment of Messrs. Goldshed and Levi, 
who have—although the sober office 
in Leadenhall-street looks sometimes 
a little neglected—no end of valuable 
clients, of the particular kind whom 
they covet, and who frequent the 
other office, in Wormwood-court, 
which looks so dirty, mean, and ne- 
glected, and yet is the real seat of 
power. 

The “ office” in Wormwood-court 
is an old-fashioned, narrow-frontgd, 
dingy house. It stands apart, and 
keeps its own secrets, having an un- 
inhabited warehouse at one side, and 
@ Shabby timber yard at the other, 


In front is-a flagged court-yard, with 
dingy grass sprouting here and there, 
and lines of slimy moss, grimed with 
soot. 

The gate is, I believe, never opened 

I don’t know that its hinges would 
work now. If you have private 
business with the firm on a wet day, 
you must jump out of your cab in 
the street, and run up through the 
side door, through the rain, over the 
puddled flags, and by the famous log 
of mahogany which the Messrs. Gold- 
shed and Levi and their predecessors 
have sold, in bill transactions, nearly 
six thousand distinct times, without 
ever losing sight of it. 

In the street this day there stood 
a cab, at that door. Mr. Jos Larkin, 
the Gylingden attorney, was in con- 
sultation with the firm. They were 
sitting in “ the office,” the front room 
which you enter at your right from 
the hall. <A high, old-fashioned chim- 
ney-piece cuts off the far angle of the 
room, obliquely. It is wainscoted 
in wood, in tiny square panels, except 
over the fireplace, where one great 
panel runs across, and up to the 
ceiling, with somebody's coat of arms 
carved in relief upon it. This wood- 
work has been painted white, long 
ago, but the tint has degenerated to 
a cream or buff colour, and a good 
washing would doit no harm. You 
can see the original oak where the hat- 
rack was removed, near the window, 
as also in those places where gentle- 
men have cut their names or initials. 

The window is covered with dust 
and dirt, beaten by the rain into all 
sorts of patterns. A chastened light 
enters through this screen, and you 
can’t see from without who is in the 
Toom, 
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People wonder why Messrs. Gold- 
shed and Levi, with so well-appointed 
an office in Leadenhall-street, will 
keep this private office in so beggarly 
a state ; without a carpet, only a strip 
of nearly-obliterated oilcloth on its 
dirty floor. Along the centre of the 
room extends a great*old, battered, 
oblong mahogany quadrangle, full of 
drawers, with dingy brass handles, and 
having midway a sort of archway, 
like a bridge under a railway embank- 
ment, covered with oilcloth of an 
undistinguishable pattern, blotched 
with old stains of red ink and black, 
and dribblings of sealing-wax, curling 
up here and there dustily, where 
ottice-knives, in fiddling fingers, had 
scarred its skin. On top of this are 
two clumsy desks. Behind one sits 
the junior partner, on a high wooden 
stool, and behind the other, the senior, 
on a battered office chair, with one of 
its haircloth angles protruding, like 
the corner of a cocked hat, in front, 
dividing the short, thick legs of 
Mr. Goldshed, whose heels were 
planted on the rungs, bending his 
clumsy knees, and reminding one of 
the attitude in which an indifferent 
rider tries to keep his seat on a restive 
horse. 

Goldshed is the senior in every 
sense. He is bald, he is fat, he is 
short. He has gems on his stumpy 
fingers, and golden chains, in loops 
and curves, cross the old black velvet 
waistcoat, which is always wrinkled 
upward by the habit he has of 
thrusting his broad, short hands into 
his trousers pockets. 

At the other side, leaning back in 
his chair, and offering, he flatters 
himself, a distinguished contrast to 
the vulgar persons opposite, sat 


Mr. Jos Larkin, of the Lodge, Gyling- 
den. His tall, bald head was thrown 


a little back ; one arm, in its glossy 
black sleeve, hung over the back of 
his chair, with his large red knuckles 
near the floor. His pink eyes wore 
their meek and dove-like expression ; 
his mouth a little open, in repose ; an 
air. of resignation and _ beatitude, 
which, together with his well-known 
elegance, his long, lavender-tinted 
trousers, and ribbed silk waistcoat of 
the same favourite hue, presented a 
very pet picture, in this vulgar 
Jewish setting, of a perfect Christian 
gentleman. 


“Tf everything favours, Mr, Gold- 
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shed, Mr. Dingwell may be in town 
to-morrow evening. He sends for 
me immediately on his arrival, to my 
quarters, you understand, and I will 
send him on to you, and you to 
Mrs. Sarah Rumble’s lodgings.” 

“* Mish Rumble,” drawled Gold- 
shed; “not married—a girl, Mish.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Rumble,” continued 
Larkin, gently, “there’s no harm in 
saying Mrs. ; many ladies in a position 
of responsibility, prefer that style to 
Miss, for obvious reasons.” 

Here Goldshed, who was smiling 
lazily, winked at his junior, who 
returned that signal in safety, for 
Mr. Larkin, whose countenance was 
raised toward the ceiling, had closed 
his eyes. The chaste attorney’s 
discretion amused them, for Miss 
Sarah Rumble was an industrious, 
careworn girl of two-and-fifty, tacit- 
urn, and with a brown pug face, and 
tresses somewhat silvery. 

“We are told by the apostle,” con- 
tinued Mr. Larkin, musingly, “not 
only to avoid evil, but the appearance 
of evil. I forgot, however, our re- 
ligions differ.” 

“Yash, yash, our religions differ,” 
he says; “they differ, Levi, don’t 
they ?” 

“Yash, they do,” drawled that 
theologian. : 

“Yash, they do; we see our way to 
that,” concluded Goldshed. 

Larkin sighed. 

There was a short silence here. 
Mr. Larkin opening his pink eyelids, 
and showing his small, light blue eyes, 
while he maintained his easy and 
gentlemanlike attitude. 

The senior member of the firm 
looked down on his desk, thought- 
fully, and picked at an old drop of 
sealing wax with his office knife, and 
whistled a fewslow bars, and Mr. Levi, 
looking down also, scribbled the 
cipher of the firm nineteen times, 
with flourishes, on a piece of paper. 

Mr. Goldshed worked his short 
thick knees and his heels a little un- 
easily ; the office chair was growing a 
little bit frisky, it seemed. 

“ Nishe shailing, Mr. Larkin, and 
oh, dear! a great lot of delicashy! 
What do you think ?” said Mr. Gold- 
shed, lifting up the office knife, with 
the edge toward the attorney, and 
letting it fall back two or three times, 
between his finger and thumb, dubi- 


ously, “The parties being swells, 
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makesh it more delicate—ticklish— 
ticklish ; do you shinsherely think 
it’s all quite straight ?” 

“ Of course, it’s straight. I should 
hope, Mr. Goldshed, I have never ad- 
vised any course that was not so,” 
said Mr. Larkin loftily. 

“T don’t mean religious—law blesh 
you—I mean safe,” said Mr. Gold- 
shed, soothingly. 

A little pink flush touched the tall, 
bald forehead of the attorney. 

“Whatever is right, sir, is safe ; 
and that, I think, can hardly be 
wrong—I hope not—by which all 
parties are benefited,” said the at- 
torney. 

“ All parties be da-a-amn—except 
our shelves. I’m thinking of my shelf 
—and Mr. Levi, here—and, of 
courshe, of you. Very much of you,” 
he added, courteously. 

Mr. Larkin acknowledged his care 
hy a faint meek bow. 

“They're swells,” repeated Mr. 
Goldshed. 

“ He saysh they’reswelsh,” repeated 
Mr. Levi, whose grave look had some- 
thing of the air of a bully in it, fixing 
his dark prominent eyes on Mr. Lar- 
kin, and turning his cheek that way 
a little, also. ‘There’s a danger in 
handling a swell—in them matters 
especially. 

“Suppose theresh a contempt ?” 
said Mr. Goldshed, whose chair grew 
restive, and required management as 
he spoke. 

“He saysh a contempt,” repeated 
Mr, Levi, “or shomething worse— 


“T’ll guarantee you for twopence, 
Mr. Levi; and pray consider me, and 
do not swear,” urged Mr. Larkin. 

“Tf you guarantee us, with a pen- 
alty,” began Mr. Levi, who chose to 
take him literally. 

“T said that, of course, Mr. Levi, 
by way of illustration, only ; no one, 
of course, dreams of guaranteeing 
another without a proper considera- 
tion. I should have hoped you could 
not have misunderstood me. I don’t 
understand guarantees, it is a busi- 
ness I havenevertouched. I'm con- 
tent, I hope, with the emoluments 
of my profession, and what my 
landed property gives me. I only 
mean this—that there 7s no risk. 
What do we know of Mr. Dingwell, 
that is not perfectly above board— 
perfectly? I challenge the world upon 
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that. If anything should happen to 
fall through, we, surely, are not to 
blame. At the same time if you—- 
looking at it with your experience— 
apprehend any risk, of course, I 
couldn’t think of allowing you to go 
on. I can arrange, this evening, and 
not very far from this house, either.” 

As Mr. Larkin concluded, he made 
a feint of rising. 

“ Baah !” exclaimed Levi. “You 
don’t think we want to back out 
of thish transhaction, Mr. Larkin? 
no-o-oh! That’s not the trick of thish 
offishe—is it gov’nor? He saysh 
no.” 
“No,” echoed Goldshed. 

“ No, never—noways! you hear 
him ?” reiterated Mr. Levi. “In for a 
enny, in for a pound—in for a shil- 
ing, in for a thousand. Baah !—No, 
never.” 

“No, noways—never!” reverbera- 
ted Goldshed, in deep, metallic tones. 
“But, Levi, there, must look an 


inch or two before his noshe—and 
sho must I—and sho, my very good 
friend, Mr. Larkin, must you—a bit 
before your noshe. 
gest danger. 


I don’t see no 
We all know, the 

onorable Arthur Verney is dead. 
We are sure of that—and all the rest 
is not worth the odd ha’pensh in that 
book,” and he touched the mighty 
ledger lying by him, in which mil- 
lions were entered. “The rest is 
Dingwell’s affair.” 

“Just so, Mr. Goldshed,” acquiesced 
Mr. Larkin. “ We go together in that 
view.” 

“Da-a-am Dingwell!—what need 
we care for Dingwell?’ tolled out 
Mr. Goldshed, with his ringing bass. 

“Baah !—da-a-am him!” echoed 
the junior. 

“ Yes—a—quite as you say—but 
where's the good of imprecation ? 
With that exception, I quite go with 
you. It’s Dingwell’s affair —not ours. 
We, of course, go straight—and J cer- 
tainly have no reason to suspect 
Dingwell of anything crooked or un- 
worthy.” 

“Oh, no—baah !—nothing /” said 


vi. 

“ Nor I,” added Goldshed. 

“Tt’sh delicate—it izh delicate— 
but very promishing,” said Mr. Gold- 
shed, who was moistening a cigar in 
his great lips. “ Very—and no-thing 
crooked about it.” 

“ No-thing crooked—no /” repeated 
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Mr. Levi, shaking his glossy curls 
slowly. “ But very delicate.” 

“Then, gentlemen, it’s understood 
—I'm at liberty to assume—that Mr. 
Dingwell finds one or other of you 
here whenever he calls after dark, 
and you'll arrange at once about the 
little payntents.” 

To which the firm having promptly 
assented, Mr. Larkin took his leave, 
and, being a client of consideration, 
was accompanied to the shabby door- 
step by Mr. Levi, who, standing at 
the halldoor, with his hands in his 
pockets, nodded slily to him across 
the flagged courtyard, into the cab 
window, in a way which Mr. Jos 
Larkin of the Lodge thought by 
many degrees too familiar. 

“ Well—there’s a cove!” said Mr. 
Levi, laughing lazily, and showing 
his long rows of ivory fangs, as he 
pointed over his shoulder, with the 
point of his thumb, towards the street. 

“Rum un!” said Mr. Goldshed, 
laughing likewise, as he held his 
lighted cigar between his fingers. 
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And they laughed together tran- 
quilly for a little, till, with a sudden 
access of gravity, Mr. Goldshed ob- 
served, with a little wag of his 
head— 

“ He’s da-a-am clever.” 

“Yash—da-a-am clever!” echoed 
Levi. 

“Not as much green as you'd put 
your finger on—I tell you—no muff 
—devilish good lay, as you shall see,” 
continued Goldshed. 

“ Devilish good—no, no muff— 
nothing green,” repeated Mr. Levi, 
lighting his cigar. “Good head for 
speculation—might be a _ bit too 
clever, I’m thinking,” and he winked 
gently at his governor. 

“Believe you, my boy, if we'd 
let him—but we won’t—will we?” 
drawled Mr. Goldshed, jocosely. 

“Not if I knows it,” said Mr. 
Levi, sitting on the table, with his 
feet on the stool, and smoking to- 
wards the wall. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


MR. DINGWELL ARRIVES. 


Messrs. Goldshed and Levi owned 
four houses in Rosemary-court, and 
Miss Sarah Rumble was their tenant. 
The court is dark, ancient, and 
* grimy. Miss Rumble let lodgings, 
worked hard, led an anxious life, and 
subsisted on a remarkably light diet, 
and at the end of the year never had 
a shilling over. Her Jewish landlords 
used to pay her a visit now and then, 
to receive the rent, and see that every- 
thing was right. These visits she 
dreaded ; they were grumbling and 
minatory, and enlivened by occasional 
oaths and curses. But though it was 
part of their system to keep their 
tenants on the alert by perpetual 
fault-findings and menaces, they 
knew very well that they got every 
shilling the house brought in, that 
Miss Rumble lived on next to nothing, 
and never saved a shilling, and was, 
in fact, their underfed overworked, 
and indefatigable slave. 

With the uncomplaining and mo- 
dest charity of the poor, Sarah Rum- 
ble maintained her fittie orphan niece 
and nephew by extra labour at 
needlework, and wonderful feats of 
domestic economy. . 


This waste of resources Mr. Levi 
grudged. He had never done com- 
plaining of it, and demonstrating that 
it could only be accomplished by her 
holding the house at too low a rent ; 
how else could it be? Why was she 
to keep other people’s brats at the 
expense of Messrs. Goldshed and Levi ? 
What was the workhouse for? This 
perpetual pressure was a sore trouble 
to the poor woman, who had come to 
love the children as if they were her 
own; and after one of Mr. Levi’s 
minatory visits she often lay awake 
sobbing, in the terror and yearningsof 
her unspeakable affection, while its 
unconscious objects lay fast asleep by 
her side. 

From Mr. Levi, in his accustomed 
vein, Miss Rumble had received full 
instructions for the reception and 
entertainment of her new lodger, Mr. 
Dingwell. He could not say when he 
would arrive—neither the day nor the 
hour—and several days had diveniy 
elapsed and no arrival had taken place. 
This evening she had gone down to 
“the shop,” so designated, as if there 
had been but one in London, to lay 
out a shilling and seven pence very 
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carefully, leaving her little niece and 
nephew in charge of the candle and 
the house, and spelling out their 
catechism for next day. 

A tapping came to the door—not 
timid nor yet menacing—a sort of 
double-knock, delivered with a walk- 
ing-cane ; on the whole a sharp but 

entlemanlike summons to which the 
fittle company assembled there were 
unused. The children lifted their 
eyes from the book before them, and 
stared at the door without answering. 
It opened with a latch, which without 
more ado was raised, and a tall, white- 
haired gentleman, with a stoop anda 
very brown skin, looked in inquisi- 
tively, and said with a smile that was 
not pleasant, and a voice not loud but 
somehow harsh and eold-— 

“Mrs. or JZiss Rumble hereabouts, 
my dears ?” 

“ Miss Rumble ; that’s aunt, please, 
sir ;” answered the little girl, slipping 
down from her chair and making a 
courtesy. 

“Well, she’s the lady I want to 
speak with, my love ; ”? 
said the gentleman, glancing round 
the homely chamber from under his 
white eyebrows with a pair of cold, 
light, restless eyes. 

“ She’s— she’s” 
child. 

“ Not in bed, Isee; nor in the cup- 
board,” (the cupboard door was open). 
“Ts she up the chimney, my charm- 
ing child ?” 

“ No, sir, please ; she’s gone to Mrs. 
Chalk’s for the bacon.” 

“Mrs. Chalk’s for the bacon ?” 
echoed the gentleman. “ Very good! 
Excellent woman—excellent bacon, I 
dare say. But how far away is it !-- 
how soon shall we have your aunt 
back again ?” 

“ Just round the corner, please, sir ; 
aunt’s never no time,” answered the 
child. “Would you please call in 
again ?” 

“Charming young lady !—so ac- 
complished! Who taught you your 

rammar? So polite—so suspicvous. 
Bo yon know the meaning of that 
word, my dear ?” 

“ No, sir, please.” 

“And I’m vastly obliged for your 
invitation to call again, but I find 
your company much too agreeable*to 
think of going away ; so if you allow 
me—and do shut that door, my sweet 
child ; many thanks—I’ll do myself 


where 2s she 


hesitated the 
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the honour to sit down, if I may ven- 
ture, and continue to enjoy your 
agreeable conversation, till your. aunt 
returns to favour us with her charm- 
ing presence and—bacon.” 

The old gentleman was glancing 
from under his brows, from corner to 
corner of this homely chamber ; an 
uneasy habit, not curiosity, arid during 
his ceremonious speech he kept bow- 
ing and smiling, and set down a black 
leather bag that he had in his hand, 
on the deal table, together with his 
walking-cane, and pulled off his gloves 
and warmed his hands at the tiny bit 
of fire. When his back was toward 
them the children exchanged a glance, 
and the little boy looked frightened, 
and on the point of bursting into tears. 

“ Hish !” whispered the girl, 
alarmed, for she-could not tell what 
effect the demonstration might have 
upon the stranger—“ quiet /”—and 
she shook her finger in urgent warning 
atJemmie. “A very nice gent, as has 
money for auntie—there!” 

So the tears that stood in Jemmie’s 
big eyes were not followed by an out- 
cry, and the gentleman, with his hat 
and outside wrapper on, stood with 


his back to the little fire, looking, in 
his restless way, over the children’s 
heads, with his white, cold eyes and 


the same smile. There was a dreamy 
idea haunting Lucy Maria’s head that 
this gentleman was very like a white 
animal she had seen at the Surrey, 
Zoological Gardens when her uncle 
had treated her to that instructive 
show, the same sort of cruel grin, and 
the same restless oscillation before the 
bars of its cage. 

“Hey! so she’ll be back again?” 
—said he, recollecting the presence of 
the two children—“ the excellent lady, 
yourauntI mean. Superb apartment 
this is, but it strikes me, hardly suf- 
ficiently lighted, hey? One halfpenny 
candle, however brilliant, can hardly 
do justice tosuch a room ; pretty taper 
—very- pretty—isn’t it? Such nice 
mutton fat! my dear young lady, and 
such a fine long snuff—like a chimney 
with a Quaker’s hat on top of it—you 
don’t see such fine things everywhere ! 
And who’s this young gentleman, who 
enjoys the distinction of being admit- 
ted to your salon—a page, or what?” 

“Tt’s Tommie, sir; stand up and 
bow to the gentleman, Jemmie.” 

Jemmie slipped down on the floor, 
and made a very alarmed bow, with 
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his great eyes staring deprecatingly in 
the visitor's face. 

“T’m charmea to make your ac- 

uaintance. What grace and ease! 
it’s perfectly charming! I’m too 
much honoured, Mr. Jemmie. And so 
exquisitely got up, too! There’s only 
one Jittle toilet refinement I would 
venture to recommend. The worthy 
lady, Mrs. Chalks, who contributes 
bacon to this house, and, I presume, 
candles—could, I dare say, also supply 
another luxury, with which you are 
not so well acquainted, called soap— 
one of the few perfectly safe cosmet- 
ics. Pray try it; you'll find it soluble 
in water. And, ho? reading too! What 
have you been reading out of that ex- 
quisite little volume?” 

“Catechism, please sir,’ answered 
the little girl. 

“Ho, Catechism? Delightful ! 
What a wonderful people we English 
are!” The latter reflexion was made 
for his own entertainment, and he 
laughed over it in an under-tone. 
“Then your aunt teaches you the art 
of godliness? You’ve read about 
Babel, didn't you !—the accomplish- 
ment of getting up to heaven is so 
nice !” 

“Sunday school, sir, please,” said 
the girl. 

“Oh, it’s there youlearnit? Well, 
I shall ask you only one question in 
your Catechism, and that’s the first 
—what’s your name ? 

“Lucy Maria.” 

“Well, Lucy Maria and Mr. Jem- 
mie, I trust your theological studies 
may render you at last as pious as I 
am. You know how death and sin 
* came into the world, and you know 
what they are. Sin is doing anything 
on earth that’s pleasant, and death’s 
the penalty of it. Did you ever see 
any one dead, my sweet child—not 
able to raise a finger or an eyelid ? 
rather a fix, isn’t it }—and screwed up 
in a stenching box to be eaten by 
worms—all alone, under ground ? 
Yow’ll be so, egad, and your friend, 
Jemmie, there, perhaps before me— 
though I’m an old boy. Younkers go 
off sometimes by the score. I’ve seen 
’em trundled out in fever and plague, 
egad, lying in rows, like plucked 
chickens in a poulterer’s shop. And 
they say you have scarlatina all about 

ou here, now; bad complaint, you 
ede that kills the little children. 
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though, because it must happen, sooner 
or later—die you must. It’s the 
penalty, you know, because Eve once 
eat an apple.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘Rather hard lines on us, isn’t it ? 
She eat an apple, and sin, and death, 
and colic—I never eat an apple in 
consequence — colic came into the 
world, and cider, as a consequence— 
the worst drink ever invented by the 
devil. And now go on and learn your 
Church Catechism thoroughly, and 
you'll both turn into angels. Upon 
my life, I think I see the feathers 
beginning to sprout from your shoul- 
dersalready. You'll have wings, you 
know, if all goes right, and tails for 
anything I know.” 

The little boy looked in his face 
perplexed and frightened—the little 
girl, answering his haggard grin with 
an attempted smile, showed also be- 
wilderment and dismay in her eyes. 
They were both longing for the return 
of their aunt. 

Childish nature, which is only 
human nature without its scarf skin, 
is always afraid of irony. It is not 
its power, but its treachery that is 
dreadful—the guise of friendship 
hiding a baleful purpose underneath. 
One might fancy the seasoned deni- 
zens of Gehenna welcoming, com- 
plimenting, and instructing new- 
comers with these solemn derisions. 
How children delight in humour! 
how they wince and quail under 
irony ! Be it ever so rudely fashioned 
and clumsily handled, still it is to 
them a terrible weapon. If children 
are to be either ridiculed or rebuked, 
let it be honestly, in direct terms. 
We should not scare them with this 
jocularity of devils. 

Having thus amused himself with 
the children for a time, he unlocked 
his leather bag, took out two or three 
papers, ordered the little girl to snuff 
the candle, and pulled it across the 
table to the corner next himself, and, 
sitting close by, tried to read, holding 
the letter almost in the flame, screw- 
ing his white eyebrows together, and 
shifting his position, and that of the 
candle also, with very little regard 
to the studious convenience of the 
children. 

He gave it up. The red and smoky 
light tried his eyes too severely. So, 
not well pleased, he locked his letterg 
up again. 
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*Cat’s eyes—owls! How the devil 
they read by it passes my comprehen- 
sion. Any more candles here—hey ?” 
he demanded with a sudden sharp- 
ness that made the children start. 
“Three, please sir.” 

“ Get ’em.” 
“On the nail in the closet, please 


»” 


sir. 

“ Get ’em, d-—n it !” 

* Closet’s locked, please sir. 
has the key.” 

“Ha!” he snarled, and looked at 
the children as if he would like to 
pick a quarrel with them. 

“Does your aunt allow you to let 
the fire out on nights like this—hey ? 
You're a charming young lady, you— 
and this young gentleman, in manners 
and appearance, everything the proud- 
est aunt could desire ; but [’m curious 
to know whether either one or other 
is of the slightest earthly use ; and 
secondly, whether she keeps a birch- 
rod in that closet—hey !—and now 
and then flogs you—ha, ha, ha! The 
expense of the rod is trifling, the 
pain not worth mentioning, and soon 
over, but the moral effects are admir- 
able, better and more durable—take 
my word for it—than all the cate- 
chisms in Paternoster-row.” 

The old gentleman seemed much 
tickled by his own pleasantries, and 
laughed viciously as he eyed the 
children. 

“You did not tell me a fib, I hope, 
my dear, about your aunt? She's a 
long time about coming ; and, I say, 
do put a little coal on the fire, will 
you ?” uv 

“Coal's locked up, please sir,” 
said the child, who was growing more 
afraid of him every minute. 

“’Gad, it seems to me that worthy 
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woman’s afraid you'll carry off the 
bricks and plaster. Where's the 


poker? Chained to the wall, I sup- 


ose. Well, there’s a complaintcalled 
Povteisanie—tt comes with a sort of 
irritation at the tips of the fingers, 
and I should not be surprised if you 
and your friend Jemmie, there, had 
got it.” 

Jemmie looked at his fingers’ ends, 
and up in the gentleman’s face, in 
anxious amazement. 

“ But there’s a cure for it—essence 
of cane—and if that won’t do, a 
capital charm—nine tails of a gray 
cat applied under competent direction. 
Your aunt seems to understand that 
disorder—it begins with an itching in 
the fingers, and ends with a pain in 
the back—ha, ha, ha! You'rea pair 
of theologians, and, if you’ve read 
John Bunyan, no doubt understand 
and enjoy an allegory.” 

“Yes, sir, please, we will,” answered 
poor Lucy Maria, in her perplexity. 

“And we'll be very good friends, 
Miss Marie Louise, or whatever your 
name is, I’ve no doubt, provided you 
play me no tricks and do precisely 
whatever I bid you; and, upon my 
soul, if you don’t, I'll take the devil 
out of my pocket and frighten you 
out of your wits, I will—ha, ha, ha! 
—so sure as you live, into jits /” 

And the old gentleman, with an 
ugly smile on his thin lips, and a frown 
between his white eyebrows, fixed his 
glittering gaze on thechild and wagged 
his head. 

You may be sure she was relieved 
when, at that moment, she heard her 
aunt’s well-known step on the lobby, 
and the latch clicked, the door opened, 
and Miss Rumble entered. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


MR, DINGWELL MAKES HIMSELF COMFORTABLE, 


“ An!—ho/ you are Miss Rumble— 
hey ?” said the old gentleman, fixing 
a scrutinizing glance from under his 
white eyebrows upon Sally Rumble, 
who stood in the doorway, in wonder, 
not unmixed with alarm ; for people 
who stand every hour in presence of 
Giant Want, with his sword at their 
throats, have lost their faith in for- 
tune, and long ceased to expect a 
benevolent fairy in any stranger who 
may present himself dubiously, and 


anticipate ratheranenemy. So, look- 
ing hard at the gentleman who stood 
before the little fire, with his hat on, 
and the light of the solitary dipt 
candle shining on his by no means 
pleasant countenance, she made him 
a little frightened courtesy, and ac- 
knowledged that she was Sally Rum- 
ble, though she could not tell what 
was to follow. 

“T’ve been waiting ; I come here to 
see you—pray, shut the door—from 
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two gentlemen, Jews, whom you know 
—frvends—don’t be uneasy—friends 
of mine, friends of yours—Mr. Gold- 
shed and Mr. Levi, the kindest, sweet- 
est, sharpest fellows alive, and here’s 
a note from them—you can read ?” 

“Read! Law bless you—yes, sir,” 
answered Sally. 

“Thanks for the blessing: read the 
note ; it’s only to tell you I’m the 
mg they mentioned this morning, 

{r. Dingwell. Are the rooms ready ? 
You can make me comfortable—eh ?” 

“In a humble way, sir,” she an- 
swered, with a courtesy. 

“ Yes, of course; I’m a humble fel- 
low, and—I hear you're a sensible 

oung lady. These little pitchers 

ere, of course, have ears: I’ll say 
all that’s necessary as we go up: 
there’s a fellow with a cab at the 
door ; isn’t there ? Well, there’s some 
little luggage of mine on it—we must 
get it up stairs ; give him something 
to lend a hand ; but first let me see 
my rooms.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Sally, with another 
courtesy. And Mr. Dingwell, taking 
up his bag and stick, followed her in 
silence, as with the dusky candle she 
led the way up the stairs. 

She lighted a pair of candles in the 
drawing-room. There was some fire 
in the grate. The rooms looked bet- 
ter than he had expected : there were 
curtains, and an old Turkish carpet, 
and some shabby, and some hand- 
some, pieces of furniture. 

“Tt will do, it will do—ha, ha, ha! 
how like a pawnbroker’s store it 
looks—no two things match in it ; but 
it is not bad: those Jew fellows, of 
course, did it? All this stuff isn’t 
yours ¢” said Mr. Dingwell. 

“ Law bless you, no sir,” answered 
Sally, with a dismal smile and a 
shake of her head. 

“Thanks again for your blessing. 
And the bed-room ?” inquired he. 

She pushed open the door. 

* Capital te ath lass,” said he, 
standing before his dressing-table— 
“ cap-i-tal! if it weren’t for that great 
seam across the middle—ha, ha, ha ! 
funny effect, by Jove! Is it colder 
than usual, here ?” 

“No, sir, please ; a nice evening.” 

“ Devilish nice, by Allah! I’m cold 
through and through my great coat. 
Will you, please, poke up that fire a 
little? Hey! what a grand bed we’ve 
got! what tassels and ropes! and, 
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by Jove, carved angels or Cupids— 
I hope, Cupids—on the footboard !” 
he said, running the tip of his cane 
along the profile of one of them; 
“they must have got this a wonder- 
ful bargain. Hey! I hope no one 
died in it, last week?” 

“Oh, la! sir; Mr. Levi is a very 
pitickler gentleman ; he wouldn't for 
all he’s worth.” 

“Oh! not he, I know; very parti- 
cular.” 

Mr. Dingwell was holding the piece 
of damask curtain between his finger 
and thumb, and she fancied was snif- 
fing at it gently. 

“Very particular, but ’'m more 
so. We, English, are the dirtiest dogs 
in the world. They ought to get the 
Turks to teach ’em to wash and be 
clean. I travelled in the East once, 
for a commercial house, and know 
something of them. Can you make 
coffee ?”” 

“Yes, sir, please.” 

“Very strong ?” 

“Yes, sir, sure.” 

“Very, mind. As strong as the 
devil it must be, and as clear as—as 
your conscience.” He was getting out 
a tin case as he spoke. “Here it 
is. I got it in—I forget the name 
—a great place, near one of your 
bridges. I suppose it’s as good as 
any to be had in this place. Of course 
it isn’t all coffee. We must ge tothe 
heathen for that ; but if they haven’t 
ground up toasted skeletons, or any- 
thing dirty in it, ?'m content. I’m 
told you can’t eat or drink a mouthful 
here without swallowing something 
you never bargained for. Everything 
is drugged. You d—d Christian 
cheats, you’re an opprobrium to com- 
merce and civilization; you're the 
greatest oafs on earth, with all your 
police and spies. Why it’s only to 
will it, and you don’t; you let it 
goon. We are assuredly a beastly 
people !” 

“ Sugar, please, sir?” 

“No, thank you.” 

“Take milk, sir?” 

“Heaven forbid! Milk, indeed! 
I tell you what, Mrs.—what’s your 
name ?—I tell you, if the Sultan had 
some of your great fellows—your 
grocers, and bakers, and dairymen 
and brewers, egad !—out there, he'd 
have’em on their ugly faces and 
bastinado their great feet into cus- 
tard pudding! I’ve seen fellows—and 
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d—d glad I was to see it, I can tell 
you—screaming like stuck pigs, and 
their eyes starting out of their heads, 
and theirfeet like bags of black currant 
elly, ha, ha, ha !—for a devilish deal 
ess. Now, os see, ma'em, I have high 
notions of honesty; and this tin case 
['m going to give you will give 
me three small cups of coffee, as 
strong as I’ve described, six times 
over ; do you understand !—six times 
three —- eighteen ; — eighicen small 
cups of coffee; and don’t let those 
pretty little foxes’ cubs, down stairs, 
meddle with it. Tell’em I know what 
I'm about, and they’d better not, ha, 
ha, ha!—nor with anything that be- 


longs to me. 

iss Sarah Rumble was agood deal 
dismayed by the jubilant severity of 
Mr. Dingwell’s morals. She would 
have been glad he had been of a less 
8 and cruel turn of pleasantry. 
Her heart was heavy, and she wished 
herself a happy deliverance, and had 
a vague alarm about the poor little 
children’s falling under suspicion, and 
of all that might follow. But what 
could she do! Poverty is so power- 
less, and has so little time to weigh 
matters maturely, or to prepare for 
any change ; its hands are always so 
full, and its stomach so empty, and 
its spirits so dull. 

“T wish those d—d curtains were 
off the bed,’ and again they under- 
went the same disgusting process ; 
“and the bed-clothes, egad! They 
purify nothing. here. You know xo- 
thing about. them either, of course ? 
No;—but they would not like to kill 
me No—that would not do. Knock 
their little game on the head, eh? 
I suppose it is all right. What’s 
prevalent here now? What sort of 
—I mean what sort of death—fever, 
or small-pox, or scarlatina—eh# 
Much sickness going ¢” 
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“Nothink a’most, sir; a little 
measles among the children.” 

“No objection to that; it heads 
them down a bit, and does not trou- 
ble us. But what among the grown 
people ?” 

“Nothink to signify in the court 
here, for three months a’most.” 

“And then, ma'am, what was it, 
pray? Give those to your boy.” 
(they were his boots); “let him rub 
“em up, ma’am, he’s nota bit too 
young to begin ; and egad! he had 

etter do’em well, too ;” and, thrust- 
ing his feet into a great pair of slip- 
pers, he reverted to his question-- 
“What sickness was then, ma'am, 
three months ago, here in this plea- 
ant, Sve prison-yard of a place— 
1ey 1” 

“ Fever, please sir, at No.4. Three 
took it, please : two of ’em went to 
hospital.’ 

“ And never walked out 1” 

“Don’t know, indeed, sir-—and one 
died, please sir, in the court here, and 
he left three little children.” 

“T hope they’re gone away ¢” 

** Yes, sir, please.” 

“Well, that’s a release. Rest his 
soul, he’s dead! as our immortal 
bard, that says everything so much 
better than any oneelse ever did, says; 
and rest our souls, they’re gone, with 
their vile noise, So your bill of mor- 
tality is not much to signify ; and 
make that coffee—d’ye see ?—this 
moment, and let me have it as hot as 
—as the final abode of Dissenters and 
Catholics—I see you believe in the 
Church Catechism--immediately, if 
you please, to the next room.” 

So, with a courtesy, Sally Rumble 
tripped from the room, with the cof- 
fee-case in her hand. 


XXXIIL 


THE LODGER AND ils LANDLADY.” 


SALLY was beginning to conceive a 

eat fear of her guest, and terror 
being the chief spring of activity, in 
a marvellously short time the cofiee 
was made, and she, with Lucy Maria 
holding the candle behind her, knock- 
ing at what they called the drawing- 
room door, en, in obedience to 
his command, she entered, he was 


standing by the chimney-piece, gazing 
at her through an atmosphere. almost 
hazy with tobacco smoke. He had 
got on his dressing-gown, which was 
pea-green, and a scarlet fez, and stood 
with his inquisitive smile and frown, 
and his long pipe a little, removed 
from. his lips. 

“Oh, it's you? yes; no one—do 
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Mr. Larkin, or Mr. 
vi, or Mr. Goldshed, ever comes in 
to me—always charmed to see you, 
and them—but there ends my public ; 
so, my dear lady, if any person should 
ask to see Mr. Dingwell, from New 
York in America, you'll simply say 
there’s no such person here-—yes— 
there’s —no—such — person —here— 
upon my honour. And you're no true 
woman if you don’t say so with 
pleasure—because it’s a fib.” 

Sarah Rumble courtesied affirma- 
Ow; 

“TI forgot to give you this note, my 
letter of introduction. Here, ma’am, 
take it, and read it, if you can. It 
comes from those eminent harpies, 
the Messrs. Goldshed and Levi—your 
landlords, aren’t they ?”’ 

Another courtesy from 
browed Miss Rumble a 
the fact. 

“Tt is pleasant to be accredited by 
such gentlemen—good landlords, I 
dare say?” 

“Tye nothing to say against Mr. 
Levi; and I’m ’appy to say, sir, my 
rent’s bin always paid up punctual,” 
she said. 

“Yes, just so—capital landlord! 
charming tenant! and I suspect if 
you didn't, they'd find a way to make 
you—eh? Your coffee’s not so bad 
—you may make it next time just a 
degree stronger, bitter as wormwood 
mt verjuice, please—black and bit- 
ter, ma’am, as English prejudice. It 
isn’t badly made, however—no, it 
is really good. It isn’t a common 
Christian virtue, making good coffee 
—the Mahometans have a knack of 
it, and you must be a bit of a genius, 
ma’am, for I think you'll make it very 
respectably by to-morrow evening, or 
at latest, by next year. You shall 
do everything well for me, madam. 
The Dingwells were always d—d 
flighty, wicked, unreasonable people, 
ma’am, and you'll find me a regular 
Dingwell, and worse, madam. Look 
at me—don’t I look like a vampire. I 
tell you, ma’am, I’ve been buried, and 
they would not let me rest in my 
grave, and they’ve called me up b 
their d—d incantations, and here 


ave, dark- 
nowledged 


am, ma’am—an evoked spirit. I have . 


not read that bit of oe oh How do 
a me—as Mr. Dingwell, 
or Mr. Dingwell’s ghost !_ I'm wound 
up in asort of way ; but I'm deficient 
in blood, ma’am, and in heat, You'll 
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have to keep the fire up always like 
this, Mrs. Rumble. You better mind, 
or you'll have me a bit tco likea 
corpse to be pleasant. Egad! i 
frighten myself in the glass, ma’am. 
There is what they call transfusion of 
blood now, ma’am, and a very sensi- 
ble thing it is. Pray don’t you 
think so?” 

“T do suppose what you say’s cor- 
rect, sir.” 

“When a fellow comes out of the 
rave, ma’am—that’s sherry in that 

ottle ; be kind enough to fill this 
lass—he’s chilly, and he wants 
lood, Mrs. Rumble. A gallon, or so, 

transfused into my veins wouldn’t 
hurt me. You can't make blood fast 
enough for the wear and tear of life, 
especially in a place like merry Eng- 
land, as the poets call it—and merry 
England is as damp all over as one of 
your charnel vaults under your dirty 
churches. Egad! it’s enough to 
make a poor ghost like me turn vam- 
pire, and drain those rosy little brats 
of yours—ha, ha, ha !—your children, 
are they, Mrs. Rumble—eh ?” 

“No, sir, please—my brother’s 
children.” 

“ Your brother’s-—ho! 
live here, I hope ¢” 

“ He’s dead, sir.” 

“ Dead—is he ?” 

“ Five years last May, sir.” 

“Oh! that’s good. And their mo- 
ther ?’—some more sherry, please.” 

“Dead about four years, poor 
thing! They’re orphans, sir, please.” 

“Gad! I do please ; it’s a capital 
arrangement, ma’am, as they arehere, 
and you mustn’t let em among the 
children that swarm about places like 
this, Egad! ma’am, I’ve no fancy 
for scarlatina or small-pox, or any 
sort or description of your nursery 
maladies.” 

“They're very ‘ealthy, sir, I thank 
you,” said grave Sarah Rumble, @ 
little mistaking Mr. Dingwell’s drift. 

“Very glad to hear it, ma’am.” 

“Very kind o’ you, sir,” said she 
with a courtesy. 

“ Kind, of course, yes, very kind,” 
he echoed. 

“ Ve 
thankful to say. 

“Well, yes, they do look well—for 
town brats, you know—plump and 
rosy—d——n ’em, little skins of red 
wine ; egad! enough to make a fel- 
low turn vampire, as I said. Live 
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me a little more sherry—thank you, 
ma'am. Any place near here where 
they sell ice ?” 

“ Yes, sir, there’s Mr. Candy’s hice- 
store, in Love-lane, sir.” 

“You must arrange to get me a 
pound, or so, every day at twelve 
o'clock, broken up in lumps, like 
sugar, and keep it in a cold cellar ; 
do you mind, ma’am ?” 

* Yes sir, please.” 

“ How old are you, ma’am? Well, 
no, you need not mind—hardly a fair 
question ; a steady woman—a lady 
who has seen the world—something 
of it, hey ?” said he ; “so have J 
I’m a steady old fellow, egad!—you 
must give me a latch-key, ma'am.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Some ten or twelve years will see 
us out; curious thing life, ma'am, 
eh? ha, ha, ha!—Sparkling cup, 
ma’am, while it lasts—sometimes ; 
pity the flask has so few glasses, and 
is flat so soon ; isn’t it so, ma’am ?” 

“T never drank wine, sir, but once.” 

“No! where was that ?” 

“ At Mr. Snelly's wedding, twenty 
years since.” 

“?Gad, you’d make a good Turk, 
ma’am—don’t mistake me—it’s only 
they drink no wine. You've found 
life an up-hill business, then, hey ?” 

Mrs. Rumble sighed profoundly, 
shook her head, and said— 

“T’ve ’ad my trials, sir.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! to be sure, why 
not ; then you're a bit tired, I dare 
say ; what do you think of death ?” 

“ T wish I was ready, sir.” 

“An ugly fellow, hey 4 I don’t 
like the smell of him, ma’am.”’ 

“We has our hopes, sir.” 

“Oh! sure and certain hope—yes, 
the resurrection, hey ?” 

“Yes, sir, there’s only one thing 
troubles me—them poor little chil- 
dren ; I wouldn’t care how soon I 
went if they was able to do for them- 
selves.” 

“They do that very early in Lon- 
don—girls especially; and you're 
giving themsuch anexcellent training 
—Sunday school—eh—and Church 
Catechism, I see. The righteous are 
never forsaken, my excellent mother 
used to tell me ; andif the Catechism 
does not make little Miss what’s;her- 
name righteous, I’m afraid the rosy 
little rogue has a spice of the devil 


in her. 
* God forbid, sir.” 
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“ Amen, of course, I’m sure they’re 
all right-—I hope they are—for I'll 
whip ’em both ; I give you fair warn- 
ing, on my honour I will, if they 
give me the least trouble.” 

“Tl be very careful, sir, and keep 
them out of the way,” said the 
alarmed Sarah Rumble. 

“Oh! I don’t care about that ; let 
’em run about, as long as they’re 
good; I’ve no objection in life to 
children—quite the contrary—plump 
little rogues—I like ’em—only, egad! 
if they’re naughty, I'll turn ’em up, 
mind.” 

Miss Rumble looked at him with 
as much alarm as if the threat had 
been to herself. 

He was grinning at her in return, 
and nodded once or twice sharply. 

“Yes, ma’am, lollypops and sugar- 
candy when they’re good ; but, egad ! 
when they’re naughty, ma’am, you'll 
hear ’em squalling.” 

Miss Rumble made an alarmed 
courtesy. 

“’'Gad, I forgot how cold this 
d——d town is. I say, you'll keep 
a fire in my bed-room, please ; lay on 
enough to carry me through the 
night, do you mind ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And poke this fire up, and put 
some more wood, or coal, on it; I 
don’t expect to be ever warm again— 
in this world, eh 1—ha, ha, ha! I 
remember our gardener, when we were 
boys, telling me a story of a preacher 
in a hard frost, telling his congrega- 
tion that hell was a terribly cold 
place, lest if he described what good 
fires they kept there they'd ‘all have 
been wishing to getinto it. Did you 
ever know any one, ma’am, of my 
name, Dingwell, before,eh? Where 
were you born ?” 

* London, sir, please.” 

“Ho! Canterbury was our place ; 
we were great people, the Dingwells, 
there once. My father failed, though 
—fortune of war—and I’ve seen all 
the world since ; 'gad, I’ve met with 

ueer people, ma’am, and one of 
those chances brings me here now. 
If I had not met the oddest fish I 
ever set my eyes on, in the most out- 
o’-the way-place on earth, I should 
not have had the happiness of occu- 
pying this charming apartment at 
this moment, or of making your ac- 
quaintance, or that of your plump 
little Cupid and Psyche, down stairs, 
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London, I suppose, is pretty much 
what it always was, where any fel- 
low with plenty of money may have 
plenty of fun. Lots of sin in London, 
ma’am, eh? Not quite so good as 
Vienna. But the needs and pleasures 
of all men, according to their degree, 
are wonderfuily provided for ; wher- 
ever money is there is a market—for 
the cabman’s copper and the guineas 
of the gentleman he drives—every- 
thing for money, ma’am—bouquets, 
and smiles, and coffins, wooden or 
leaden, according to your relative 
fastidiousness. But things change 
very fast, ma’am. Look at this map ; 
I should not know the town—a wil- 
derness, egad ! and no one to tell you 
where fun is to be found.” 

She gazed, rather frightened, at this 
leering, giggling old man, who stood 
with his shoulders against the chim- 
neypiece, and his hands tumbling 
over his shillings in his pockets, and 
his sinister and weary face ever so 
a flushed with his sherry and his 
talk. 

“Well, if you can give a poor devil 
a wrinkle of any sort—hey ?—it will 
beacharity ; but, egad! Pm assleepy 
as the homilies,” and he yawned dire- 
fully. ‘Do, like an angel, go and see 
tomy room. I canscarcely keep my 
eyes open.” 

From the next room she heard him 
hi-yeawing in long-drawn yawns, and 
talking in snatches to himself over the 
fire, and when she came back he took 
the candle and said— 

“Beaten, ma’am, fairly beaten to- 
_ night. Not quite what I was, though 
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I’m good for something still ; but an 
old fellow can’t do without his sleep.” 

Mr. Dingwell’s extraordinary com- 
municativeness would have quite 
charmed her, had it not been in a 
faint way racy of corruption, and fol- 
lowed with a mocking echo of insult, 
which she caught, but could not accu- 
rately interpret. The old rascal was 
irrepressibly garrulous ; but he was 
too sleepy to talk much more, and 
looked ruefully worn out. 

He took the bed-room candle with 
a great yawn, and staggering, I am 
bound to say, only with sleep, he 
leaned for a moment against the door- 
way of his room, and said, in his 
grimmer vein— 

“You'll bring me a cup of coffee, 
mind, at eight o’clock—black, no 
milk, no sugar—and a bit of dry toast, 
as thin as a knife and as hardasa tile ; 
do you understand ?” 


“ Yes, sir. 

“And why the devil don’t you say 
so? And, lest I should forget, Mr. 
Levi will be here to-morrow, at eleven, 
with another gentleman. Show them 
both up; and, I say, there are several 
things I’m particular about, and I'll 
= them on paper—egad! that’s the 

est way—to-morrow, and I’ll post it 
up in my room, like a firmaun, and 
you had better attend to them, that’s 
all;” and holding up his candle, as he 
stood in the doorway, he gazed round 
the bed-room, and seemed satisfied, 
and shut the door sharply in her face, 
without turning about, or perhaps 
intending that rudeness, as she was 
executing her valedictory courtesy. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


IN WHICH MR. DINGWELL PUTS HIS HAND TO THE POKER. 


At eleven o'clock next morning, Mr. 
Dingwell was refreshed, and ready to 
receive his expected visitors. He had 
just finished a pipe as he heard their 
approaching steps upon the stairs, and 
Miss Sarah Rumble pushed open the 
door and permitted Mr. Levi and his 
friend to enter and announce them- 
selves. Mr. Dingwell received them 
with a slight bow and a rather sar- 
castic smile. 

Mr. Levi entered first, with his lazy 
smile showing his glittering fangs, and 
his fierce, cunning, prominent eyes 
swept the room, and rested on Mr. 
Dingwell. Putting down his hat on 


the middle of the narrow table, he 
stooped across, extending his lank 
arm and long hand toward the white- 
headed old man with the broad fore- 
head and lean brown face, who hap- 
vened to turn to the chimneypiece 
just then, to look for a paper, and so 
did not shake hands. 

“And Mr. Larkin?” said Mr. 
Dingwell, with the same smile, as he 
turned about and saw that slim, bald, 
pink-eyed impersonation of Christi- 
anity overtopping the dark and glossy 
representative of the Mosaic dispen- 
sation. 

“Sit down, pray—though—eh !— 
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has my friend, Miss Rumble, left us 
eae enough ?” said Mr. Dingwell, 
ooking from corner to corner. 

“Quite ample ; thanks, many 
re answered Mr. Larkin, who 
chose, benignantly, to take this atten- 
tion to himself. “Three chairs, yes, 
and three of us; pray, Mr. Dingwell, 
don’t take any trouble.” 

“Oh! thank you; but I was not 
thinking of taking any trouble, only 
I should not like to be left without a 
chair. Miss Sarah Rumble, I dare 
say she’s very virtuous, but she’s not 
brilliant,” he continued, as he ap- 
proached. “There, for instance, her 

ot-house habits! She leaves my old 

at on the centre of the table !” and 
with a sudden sweep of the ebony 
stem of his long pipe, he knocked Mr. 
Levi’s hat upon the floor, and kicked 
it into the far corner of the room. 

“TDa-a-am it; that’sh my hat!” said 
Mr. Levi, looking after it. 

“So much the better for me,” said 
Mr. Dingwell, with an agreeable smile 
and a nod. 

“An error—quite a mistake,” in- 

osed Mr. Larkin, with officious 
oliteness. “ Shall J pick it up, Mr. 

vi ?” 

“Teave it lay,” said Mr. Levi, 
sulkily; “no use now. It’s got its 
allowance, I expect.” 

“Gentlemen, you'll not detain me 
longer than is necessary, if you please, 
because I hate business, on principle, 
as a Jew does ham—I beg pardon 
Mr. Levi, I forgot for amoment—the 

eatest respect for your religion, but 

do hate business as I hate an attor- 
ney, or the devil himself—Gad ! there 
is my foot in it again: Mr. Larkin, 
no reflection, I assure you, on your 
excellent profession, which everyone 
respects. But life’s made up of hours: 


they’re precious, and I don’t want to 
spoil ’em.” : 
“A. great trust, sir, a great trust, 


Mr. Dingwell, is time. Ah, sir, how 
little we make of it, with eternity 
awning at our feet, and retribution 
fore us!” 
“Our and ws ; you don’t narrow it 
to your own profession, Mr. Larkin?” 
“I speak of time, generally, Mr. 
Dingwell, and of eternity, and retri- 
bution, as applicable to all profes- 
sions,” said Mr. Larkin, sadly. * 
“T don’t follow you, sir. Here’s a 
paper, gentlemen, on which I have 
noted exactly what I can prove.” 
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“Can I have it, Mr. Dingwell?” 
said the attorney, whose dove-like 
eyes for a moment contracted with a 
hungry, rat-like look. 

ONS, I think, no,” said Mr. Ding- 
well, withdrawing it from the long, 
red fingers extended to catch the 
paper ; Mr. Levi's fingers, at a more 
modest distance, were also extended, 
and also disappointed ; “anything 
I write myself I have a kind of 
feeling about it; I'd rather keep 
it to myself, or put it in the 
fire, than trouble the most artless 
Jew or religious attorney I know 
with the custody of it: so, if you 
just allow me, I'll read it; it’s only 
half a dozen lines, and I don’t care if 
you make a note of it, Mr. Larkin.” 

“Well,” he resumed, after he had 
glanced through the paper, Mr. Lar- 
kin sitting expectant arrectis auribus, 
and with a pen in his fingers, “ you 
may say that I, Mr. Dingwell, knew 
the late Honorable Arthur Verney, 
otherwise Hakim Frank, otherwise 
Hakim Giaour, otherwise Mamhoud 
Ali Ben-Nezir, for five years and two 
months, and upwards—three days, 
I think, immediately preceding his 
death ; for the latter four years very 
intimately. That I frequently pro- 
cured him smal! loans of money, and 
saw him, one way or another, near] 
every day of my life: that I was with 
him nearly twice a day during his 
last ilJness : that I was present when 
he expired, and was one of the three 
persons who saw him buried: and 
that I could point out his grave, if it 
were thought desirable to send out 
persons acquainted with his appear- 
ance, to disinter and identify the 
body.” 

“No need of that, I think,” said 
Mr. Larkin, looking up and twiddling 
his eye-glass on his finger. 

He glanced at Levi, who was lis- 
tening intensely, and almost awfully, 
and, reading no sign in his face, he 
added :— 

“ However, I see no harm in mak- 
ing the note.” 

So on went Mr. Dingwell, hold- 
ing a pair of gold glasses over his 
nose. 

“T can perfectly identify him as 
the Hon. Arthur Verney, having trans- 
acted business for him respecting an 
annuity which was paid him by his 
family ; written letters for him when 
his hand was affected ; and read his 
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letters for him when he was ill, which 
latter letters, together with a volu- 
minous correspondence found in his 
box, and now in my possession, I 


can ‘identify also as having been in 
his.” 


“T don’t see any need, my dear Mr, 
Dingwell, of your mentioning your 
haying written any letters for him ; 
it. has, in fact, no bearing that I can 
recognize upon the case. I should, in 
fact, apprehend complicating the case. 
You might find it difficult to. specify, 
and we to produce, the particular 
letters referred to ; so I should simply 
say you vead them to him, at his de- 
sire, before he despatched them for 
England ; thats, of course, assuming 
that you did go,” 

““Very good, sir ; knock it out, and 
put that in; and I can prove that 
these letters, which can easily, I sup- 
pose, be identified by the writers of 
them in England, were in his posses- 
sion, and that several of them I can 
recollect his having read to me on the 
day he received them. That's pretty 
nearly what strikes me—eh‘?” 

** Yes, sir—certainly, Mr, Dingwell 
—most important ; but surely he had 
a servant; had he not, my dear sir? 
—-an attendant of some'sort ? they’re 
to be +had there for next to nothing, 
I think,” hesitated Mr. Larkin. 

“Oertainly—so' there: was—yes ; 
but he started for Egypt in a boat 
full of: tiles, or onions, or something, 
a day or two after the Hakim was 
buried, and I’m afraid they'll find it 
rather hard to'find him. think he 
said Egypt, but I won’t swear.” 

And Mr, Dingwell laughed, very 
much tickled, with intense sarcastic 
enjoyment ; so much so that Mr. bar- 
kin, though I have seldom before or 
since heard of his laughing, did sud- 
denly laugh:a short, explosive laugh, 
as he looked down on the table, and 
immediately looked very grave and 
sad, and pinked up to the very sum- 
mit of his narrow bald head; and 
coughing a little, he said— 

“Thank you, Mr. Dingwell ; this 
will suffice very nicely for an outline, 
and I can consult with our adviser as 
to its particular sufficiency—is not 
that your impression, Mr, Levi?” 

“You lawyer ehaps undusta-ans 
that line of business best ; I know no 
more about it: than watch-making— 
only don’t shleep over it, for it’s cost- 
ing use da-a-am lot of money,” said 
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Mr, Levi, rising with along yawn and 
a stretch, and emphasizing it witha 
dismal oath ; and shutting his great 
glaring eyes and shaking his head, as 
if he were being victimized at a 
which no capital could long stan 

“ Certainly, Mr. Levi,” said the at- 
torney, wes quite take me with you 
there. e are all contributing, ex- 
cept, perhaps, our valued friend, Mr. 
Dingwell, our quota towards a very 
exhausting expense.” 

“ Da-a-md exhausting,” interposed 
Mr. Levi. 

“Well, pray allow me my own 
eapeTinares: said the attorney, with 
religious grandeur. “I do say it is 
very exhausting ; though we are all; 
I nope, cheerfully contributing——” 

“D—n you; to be sure you are,’ 
said Mr, Dingwell, with an abrupt 
profanity that startled Mr, Larkin. 
‘Because you all expect to make 
money by it;,and I’m contributing 
my time, and trouble, and danger, 
egad! for precisely the same reason. 
And now, before you go—just a mo- 
ment, if you please, as we are on thé 
subject—who’s Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer here ?” 

“Who advances the necessa 
funds ?’’ interpreted Mr. Larkin, wit 
his politest smile. 

“Yes,” said the old man, with a 
sharp menacing nod. “ Which of you 
two comes down, as you say, with the 
dust ? Who pays the piper for this 
dance of yours, gentlemen ?—the 
Christian or the Jew? I’ve a word 
for the gentleman who holdsthe purse 
—or, as we Christians would say, who 
carries the bag ;” and he glanced from 
one to the*other with a sniff, and 
another rather vicious wag of his 


ead. 

“T believe, sir, you may address us 
both as voluntary contributors fo- 
wards a fund for carrying on, for the 
present, this business of the Honor- 
able Kiffyn Fulke Verney, who will, 
of course, recoup us,” said Mr. Lar- 
kin, cautiously. 

He used to say sometimes to his 
conducting man, with a smile, sly 
and holy, up at the yellow letters of 
one of the tin deed-boxes on his 
shelves at the Lodge, after an adroit 
conversation, “I think if will puzzle 
him, rather, to make an assumpsit 
out of that.” 

“ Well, you talk of allowing me— 
as you term it—four pounds a week, 
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Ill not take it,” said Mr. Dingwell, 
viciously. 

“My hye! That’sh liberal, shir, 
da-a-am ’anshome, be-Ga-a-ad !” ex- 
claimed Mr. Levi, in a blessed mis- 
take as to the nature of Mr. Ding- 
well’s objection. 

“T know, gentlemen, this business 
can’t advance without me—to me it 
mT be worth something ; but you’ll 
make it worth a great deal more to 
yourselves, and whatever you may 
find me, you'll find me no fool; and 
Tl not take one penny less than five- 
and-twenty pounds a week. 

“Five-and-twenty pounsh!’ Howl- 
ed Mr. Levi; and Mr. Larkin’s small 
pink eyes opened wide at the prodi- 
gious idea. 

“You gentlemen fancy you're to 
keep me here in this black-hole mak- 
ing your fortunes, and living on the 
wages of a clerk, egad! You shall 
do no such thing, I promise you; 
you shall pay me what I say. I'll 
see the town, sir, and I'll have a few 
guineas in my pocket, or Til know 
the reason why. I didn’t come ALL 
the way here for nothing—d—n you 
both !” 

“ Pray, sir,a moment,” pleaded Mr. 
Larkin. 

“ Pray, sir, as much as you like; 
but pay, also, if you please. Egad! 
you shall, Fortune owes me some- 
thing, and egad! I'll enjoy while I 
can.” 

“ Of course, sir ; quitereasonable— 
so you should ; but, my dear Mr. 
Dingwell, five-and-twenty pounds !— 
we can hardly be expected, my dear 
sir, to see our way.” 

“Gad, sir, J see mine, and I'll go 
it,” laughed Mr. Dingwell, with a 
most unpleasant glare in his eyes. 

“On reflection, you will see, my 
dear Mr. Dingwell, the extreme in- 
expediency of anything in the least 
resembling a fracays (Mr. Larkin so 
pronounced his French) in your par- 
ticular case. I should certainly, my 
dear sir, recommend a most cautious 
line.” 

“ Cauteous as the devil,” seconded 
Mr. Levi. 

“You think I’m afraid of my lia- 
bilities,” croaked Mr. Dingwell, 
with a sudden flush across his foye- 
head, and a spasm of his brows over 
his wild eyes, and then he laughed, 
and wagged his head, 

“That's right—quite right,” al- 
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most sighed Mr. Larkin—* do—do— 
pray do—just reflect for only a 
moment—and you'll see it.” 

“To be sure, I see it, and you shall 
see it, too. Egad, I know some- 
thing, sir, at my years. I know how 
to deal with screws, and bullies, and 
schemers, sir—and that is by going 
straight at them—and Ill tell you 
what, sir, if you don’t pay me the 
money I name, I'll make you re- 
gret it.” 

For a moment, Mr. Larkin, for 
one, did almost regret his share in 
this uncomfortable and highly “ spe- 
culative” business. If this Mr. 
Dingwell chose to turn restive and 
extortionate, it would have been 
better it had never entered into his 
ingenious head, and he could already 
see in the Jew’s eyes the sulky and 
ferocious expression that seemed to 
forebode defeat. 

“If you don’t treat me,as I say, with 
common fairness, I'll go straight to 
young Mr. Verney myself, and put you 
out of the baby-house altogether.” 

“* What babby-houshe ?”” demanded 
Mr. Levi, glowering, and hanging the 
corners of his great half-open mouth 
with a sullen ferocity. 

“ Your castle—in the air-—your 
d—d plot, sir.” 

“Tf you mean you're going to turn 
stag,” began the Jew. 

“ There—do—pray, Mr. Levi—you 
—you mistake,” interposed Mr. Larkin 
imploringly, who had heard tales of 
this Mr. Dingwell’s mad temper. 

“T gay,” continued Levi, “ if you’re 
going to split”’—— 

“Split, sir?” cried Mr. Dingwell, 
witha malignant frown, and drawing 
his mouth together into a puckered 
ring, as he looked askance at the 
Jew. “What the devil do you mean 
by split, sir? Gad! sir, I'd split 
your d—d black head for you, you 
little Jew miscreant !” 

Mr. Larkin saw with a qualm that 
the sinews of that evil face were 
quivering with an insane fury, and 
that even under its sun-darkened 
skin it had turned pale, while the 
old man’s hand was instinctively 
extended towards the poker, of which 
he was thinking, and which was un- 
comfortably near. 

“No, no, no—pray, gentlenen—I 
entreat—only think,” urged Mr, Lar- 
kin, seriously alarmed for the Queen's 
peace and his own precious character, 
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Mr. Larkin confronted the Jew, 
with his great hands upon Mr. Levi's 
shoulders, so as to prevent his ad- 
vance; but that dues Hebrew, 
who was an accomplished sparrer, 
gave the godly attorney a jerk by the 
elbows which quite twirled him 
about, to his amazement and chagrin. 

“?Andsh off, old chap,” said the 
Jew, grimly, to Mr. Larkin, who had 
not endured such a liberty since he 
was at his cheap day-school, nearly 
forty years ago. 

But Mr. Larkin interposed again, 
much alarmed, for behind him he 
thought he heard the clink of the 
fire-irons. 

“He thinks he may say what he 
— cried the old man’s voice 

uriously, with a kind of choking 
laugh. 

No, sir—no, Mr. Dingwell—I as- 
sure you—do, Mr. Levi—how can 
you mind him ?” he added in an un- 
dertone, as he stood between. 

“T don’t mind him, Mr. Larkin ; 
only I won't let no one draw it that 
sort. I won’t stand a lick of a poker 
for no one ; he shan’t come that over 
me”’—and concurrently with this the 
shrill voice of Mr. Dingwell was 
yelling— 

“ Because I’m—because ’m—I’m 
—every d—d little whipper-snapper 
—because they think I’m down, the 
wretches, I’m to submit to their in- 
sults.” 

“T don’t want to hurt him, Mr. 
Larkin ; if I did, I'd give’m his tea 
in a mug this minute ; but I don’t, I 
say—only heshan’t lift a poker to me.” 

“ No one, my dear sir, has touched 
a poker; no one, Mr. Levi, ever 
dreamed of such a thing. Pray, my 
dear sir, my dear Mr. Dingwell, don’t 
misconceive ; we use slang phrases, 
now and then, without the /east mean- 
ing or disrespect : it has become quite 
the tong. I assure you—it was only 
last week, at Nyworth Castle, where 
T had the honour to be received, Lady 
Mary Wrangham used the phrase 
yarn, for a long story.” 

“D—n you, can’t you answer my 
question #” said Mr. Dingwell, more 
in his accustomed vein, 


“ Certainly, sir,” we'll apply to it. 
Do, Mr. Levi, do leave the room; 

our presence at this moment only 
eads to excitement.” 

Levi, for a moment, pondered 
fiercely, and then nodded a sulky 
acquiescence. 

“T shall overtake you in the court, 
Mr. Levi, if you can wait two or three 
minutes there.” 

The Jew nodded over his shoulder, 
and was gone. 

“‘ Mr. Dingwell, sir, I can’t, I assure 
you. It’s not in my power; it is in 
the hands of quite other people, on 
whom, ultimately, of course, these 
expenses will fall, to sanction the 
outlay by way of weekly allowance, 
which you suggest. But I willapply 
in the proper quarter, without delay. 
I wish, Mr. Dingwall, I were the 
party ; youand I would not, I venture 
to think, be long in settling it between 


“No, to be sure, you're all such 
liberal fellows—it’s always some one 
else that puts us under the screw,” 
laughed Mr. Dingwell, discordantly, 
with his face still flushed, and his 
hand trembling visibly, “you never 
have the stock yourselves—not you, 
there’s always, Mr. Sheridan tells us, 
you know, in that capital play of his, 
a d d unconscionable fellow in 
the background, and in Shakespeare's 
play, Shylock, you know, he hasn’t 
the money himself, but Jubal, a 
wealthy Hebrew of his tribe, will 
furnish him. Hey! I suppose they 
gave the immortal Shakespeare a 
squeeze in his day ; he understood 
‘em. But Shylock and Tubal are both 
dead and rotten long ago. It’s a 
comfort you can’t escape death, with 
all your cunning, d—n you.” 

ut Mr. Larkin spoke peaceably to 
Mr. Dingwell. The expense, up to 
a certain time, would, of course, fall 
upon Mr. Kiffyn Verney ; after that, 
however, Mr. Larkin and the Jew firm 
would feel it. But be it how it 
might, they could not afford to quarrel 
with Mr. Dingwell ; and Mr. Dingwell 
was a man of a flighty and furious 
temper. 
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CHAPTER XXXvV. 


CLEVE VERNEY SEES THE CHATEAU DE CRESSERON. 


I rancy that these estimates, on a 
rather large scale, moved by Mr. Ding- 
well, were agreed to, for sufficient 
reasons, by the parties interested in 
disputing them. 

r. Dingwell kept very close during 
the daytime. He used to wander list- 
lessly to and fro, between his bedroom 
and his drawingroom, with his hands 
in the pockets of his dressing-gown, 
and his feet in a pair of hard leather 
slippers, with curled-up toes and no 
heels, that clattered on the boards 
like sabots. 

Miss Sarah Rumble fancied that 
her lodger was a little shy of the 
windows ; when he looked out into 
the court, he stood back a yard or 
more from the window-sill. 

Mr. Larkin, indeed, made no secret 
of Mr. Dingwell’s uncomfortable 

osition, in his conferences with the 

on. Kiffyn Fulke Verney. Mr. Ding- 
well had been a bankrupt, against 
whom many transactions to which 
the Court had applied forcible epi- 
thets, had been proved ; to whom, 
in fact, that tribunal had refused 
quarter ; and who had escaped from 
its fangs by a miracle. There were 
judgments, however, in force against 

im ; there was a warrant procurable 
any day for his arrest ; he was still 
“in contempt ;” I believe he was an 
“outlaw ;” and, in fact, there was all 
but a price set on his head. Thus, 
between him and his outcast acquaint- 
ance, the late Hon. Arthur Verney, 
had subsisted some strong points of 
sympathy, which had no doubt helped 
to draw them into that near intimacy 
which stood the Hon. Kiffyn, no less 
than Mr. Dingwell (to whose mill it 
was bringing very comfortable grist), 
so well in stead, at this moment. 

It behoved Mr. Dingwell, there- 
fore, to exercise caution. Many years 
had passed since he figured as a 
London trader. But time, the obli- 
terator, in some cases works slowly ; 
or rather, while the pleasant things 
of memory are sketched in with a 

neil, the others are written in a» 
bold, legible, round hand, as it were, 
with a broad-nibbed steel pen, and 
the best durable japanned ink ; on 


which Father Time works his India- 
rubber in vain, till his gouty old 
fingers ache, and you can fancy him 
whistling curses through his gums, 
and knocking his bald pate with his 
knuckles. Mr. Dingwell, on the way 
home, was, to his horror, half recog- 
nized by an ancient Cockney at Malta. 
Time, therefore, was not to be relied 
upon, though thirty years had passed ; 
and Mr. Dingwell began to fear that 
a debtor is never forgotten, and that 
the man who is thoroughly dipt, like 
the lovely woman who stoops to folly, 
has but one way to escape conse- 
quences, and that is to die—a step 
which Mr. Dingwell did not care to 
take. 

The meeting on the 15th, at the 
Hon. Kiffyn Fulke Verney’s louse, 
Mr. Dingwell was prevented bya 
cold from attending. But the note 
of his evidence sufficed, and the 
consultation, at which Mr. Larkin 
assisted, was quite satisfactory. The 
eminent Parliamentary counsel who 
attended, and who made, that session, 
nearly fifty-thousand pounds, went 
to the heart of the matter direct ; 
was reverentially listened to by his 


junior, by the Parliamentary agent, 


by the serious Mr. Larkin, at whom 
he thrust sharp questions, in a per- 
emptory and even fierce way, like a 
general in action, to whom minutes 
are everything ; treated them once or 
twice to a recollection or short anec- 
dote, which tended to show what a 
clever, sharp fellow the great Par- 
liamentary counsel was, which, in- 
deed, was true ; and talked to no one 
quite from a level, except to the 
Hon. Kiffyn Fulke Verney, to whom 
he spoke confidentially in his ear, 
and who himself quickly grew into 
the same confidential relations. 

“Tm glad you take my view—Mr. 
—Mr. Forsythe—very happy, about 
it, that we should be inaceord. [ve 
learned some confidencein my opinion, 
having found it more than onee, J 
may say, come out right ; and it gives 
me further confidence that you take 
my view,” said the Honorable Kiffyn 
Falke Verney, grandly. 

That eminent Parliamentary coun- 
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sel, Forsythe, was on his way to the 
door, when Mr. Verney interposed 
with his condescension. 

“Oh! Ha! DoI? Very happy. 
What is it?” said Forsythe, smiling 
briskly, glancing at his watch and 
edging towards the door, all together. 

*T mean the confident view—the 
cheerful—about it,” said the Hon. 
Mr. Verney, a little flushed, and lay- 
ing his thin hand on his counsel’s 
arm. 

“ Certainly—confident, of course, 
smooth sailing, guite. I see no hitch, 
at present.” 

Mr. Foresythe was now, more de- 
cidedly, going. But he could not treat 
the a. Kiffyn Verney quite like an 
ordinary client, for he was before him 
occasionally in Committees of the 
House of Commons, and was likely 
soon to be so in others of the Lords, 
and, therefore, chafing and smiling, he 
hesitated under the fight pressure of 
the old gentleman’s stiff fingers. 

* And you know the, I may say, ab- 
surd state of the law, about it—there 
was, you know, my unfortunate bro- 
ther, Arthur—you are aware— civiliter 
mortuus, stopping the way, you know, 
for nearly twenty years, about it, 
ever since my poor father, Lord Ver- 
ney, you know, expired, about it, and 
I’ve been, as you know, in the most 
painful position —absurd, you know.” 

“ Quite so; I’m afraid—’ Forsythe 
was again edging toward the door. 

“And I always contended that 
where the heir was civilly dead, about 
it, the law should make proper pro- 
vision—don’t you see ¢” 

“ Quite so, only fatr—a very wise 
and politic statute—and I wish very 
much, with your experience, you'd 
turn your attention to draw one. [I’m 
obliged to be off now, to meet the New 
Discount directors ; consultation at 
my chambers.” 

And so, smiling, Forsythe, Q.C., 
did vanish, at last. 

All this over, Mr. Cleve Verney 
proposed to himself a little excursion, 
of a day or two, to Paris, to which 
his uncle saw no objection. 

Not very far from the ancient town 
of Caen, where the comparative 
quietude of Normandy, throughout 
the throes of the great revolution, 
has spared so many relics of the by- 
gone France, is an old chateau, still 
liabitable—still, after a fashion, com- 
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fortable—and which you may have 
at a very moderate rent, indeed. 
Here is an old wood, cutin a quin- 


cunx ; old ponds stocked with carp ; 
great old stables gone to decay ; and 
the chateau itself, is indescribably 
picturesque and sad. 

At is the Chateau de Cresseron— 
withdrawn in historic seclusion, amid 
the glories and regrets of memory, 
quite out of the tide of modern 
traffic. 

Here, by the side of one of the 
ponds, one evening, stood an old lady, 
throwing in little bits of bread to the 
carp that floated and flitted, like gol- 
den shadows, this way and that, as 
the crumbs sank in the water, when 
she heard a well-known voice near 
her, which made her start. 

“Good heavens! Mr. Verney! You 
here?” she exclaimed, with such 
utter wonderment, her little bit of 
bread raised in her fingers, that Cleve 
Verney, though in no merry mood, 
could not help smiling. 

“Yes—here indeed—and after all, 
is it quite so wonderful ?” said he. 

“Well, of course you know, Mr. 
Verney, I’m very glad to see you. Of 
course, you know that ; but I’m very 
far from being certain that you have 
done a wise or a prudent thing in com- 
ing here, and I don’t know that, un- 
der the circumstances, I ought to be 

lad to see you; in fact, I’m afraid 
it is very rash,” said Miss Sheckleton, 
growing more decided as she pro- 
ceeded. 

“No, not rash. I’ve been very 
miserable, so miserable that the worst 
certainty which this visit might brin 
me, would be almost a relief compa: 
with the intolerable suspense I have 
lived in ; therefore, you see, it really 
is not rash.” 

“I'm very bad at an argument,” 
persisted the old lady; “but it 2s 
rash, and very rash—you can’t con- 
ceive,” and here she lowered her voice, 
“the state of exasperation in which 
he is.” 

_“ He,” of course, could only mean 
Sir Booth Fanshawe; and Cleve an- 
swered— 

“T assure you, I can’t blame him. 
I don’t wonder. I think a great deal 
has been very wantonly done to ag- 
eee his misfortunes ; but surely, 

e can’t fancy that I could sympa- 
thise with any such proceedings, or 
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feel anything but horror and disgust. 
Surely, you would not allow him to 
connect me, however slightly? I know 
you would not.” 

“My dear Mr. Verney, you don’t 
know Booth Fanshawe, or rather, 
you do, I believe, know him a great 
deal too well, to fancy that I could 
venture to speak to him upon the 
subject. Zhat, I assure you, is quite 
out of the question ; and I may as 
well tell you frankly, if he were at 
home, I mean here, I should have 
begged you at once, inhospitable as it 
might seem, to leave this place, and 
trust to time and to letters, but here 
I would not have allowed you to lin- 


“ He’s away from home, then !” ex- 
claimed Cleve. 

“Yes; but he'll be back to-night, 
at ten o'clock.” 

“ At ten o'clock,” repeated Cleve, 
and the young man thought what.a 
treasure of minutes there was in the 
interval. “And Miss Fanshawe— 
Margaret—she’s quite well ?” 

“ Yes, she’s quite well,” answered 
kind Miss Sheckleton, looking in his 
earnest eyes, and thinking that he 
looked a little thin and pale. “ She’s 
quite well and, I hope, you have 
been ” 


“Oh, yes,” answered the youn 
man, “as well as a man with a a 
many troubles can be. In fact, I may 
tell you, I’ve been very anneny I 


was thinking of writing to Sir Booth.” 

“ Don't,” implored Miss Sheckleton, 
looking quite wildly into his eyes, and 
with her hand upon his arm, as if to 
arrest the writing of that letter, 
* you have no notion how he feels. I 
assure you, an allusion—the slightest 
thing is quite enough to set him in a 
blaze. ‘The other day, for instance, 
I did not know what it was, till I 
took up the paper he had been read- 
ing, and I found there something 
about the Verney peerage, and proof 
that Arthur Verney was dead, and 
your uncle to get it; and really I 
can’t wonder—some people seem so 
unaccountably fortunate, and others, 
everything goes wrong with—even 
I felt vexed when I read it, though, 
of course, any good fortune hap- 
pening to you, | 
glad of. But he did not see any of us 


till next day—even Macklin. 
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“ Yes, it is very true,” said Cleve, 
“ my uncle ts dead, and we shall prove 
it, that is, my uncle Kiffyn will. 
But you are quite right to distin- 
guish as you do. It involves nothing 
for me. Since it has come so near, I 
have lost all faith in its ever reach- 
ing me. I have, I can’t call it a con- 
viction, but a superstition, that it 
never will. I must build my own 
fortunes from their foundations, with 
my own hand. There is but one suc- 
cess on earth that can make me very 
proud and very happy. Do you think, 
that having come all this way, in 
that hope, on that one chance, that 
Margaret will see me ?” 

“T wish you had written to me 
before coming,” said Anne Sheckleton, 
after a little pause. “TI should have 
liked to find out first, all I could, 
from herself, she isso odd. I’ve often 
told you that she is odd. I think it 
would have been wiser to write to me 
before coming over, and I should have 
talked to her, that is, of couse, if she 
had allowed me, for I can’t in the 
least say, that she would even hear 
me on the subject.” 

“Well,” said Cleve, with a sigh, 
“T have come—I am here—and go I 
cannot without seeing her—I can- 
not—and you, I think, are too kind 
to wish that I should. Yes, Miss 
Sheckleton, you have been my true 
friend throughout this—what shall I 
call it {—wild and terrible dream— 
for I cannot believe it real—I won- 
der at it myself—I ought to wish I 
had never seen her—but I cannot— 
and I think on the result of this 
visit depends the whole course of my 
life. You'll not see me long, I think, 
in the House of Commons, nor in 
England ; but I'll tell you more by- 
and-bye. 

It was sunset now. A red and 
melancholy glow, rising from piles of 
western cloud, melted gradually east- 
ward into the deep blue of night, in 
which the stars were already glimmer- 
ing. 

Along one of the broad avenues 
cut through the forest that de- 
bouches — the court-yard of the 
quaint old chateau they were now 
walking, and, raising his eyes, he 


should be very ,saw Margaret approaching from the 


antique house. 
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SHE COMES AND SPSAKS. 


“Sue is coming, Mr. Verney,” said 
Miss Sheckleton, speaking low and 
quietly ; .but her voice sounded a 
little strangely, and I think the good- 
natured spinster was agitated. 

Cleve, walking by her side, made 
no answer. He saw Margaret ap- 
proach, and while she was yet a good 
way off, suddenly stop. She had not 
seen them before. There seemed no 
indecision. It was simply that she 
was startled, and stood still. 

“Pray, Miss Sheckleton, do you go 
on alone. Lntreat her not to refuse 
me a few minutes,” said he. 

“T will—she shall—I will, indeed, 
Mr. Verney,” said Miss Sheckleton 
very much fidgetted. “ But you had 
better remain where we were, just 
now; I will return to you, and— 
there are some French servants at 
the house—will you think me very 
strange—unkind, I am sure, you will 
mot—if I say it is only common pru- 
dence that you should not be seen at 
the house? You understand why I 
say 80.” 

“Certainly. I shall do whatever 
ou think best,” he answered. They 
ad arrested their walk, as Margaret 

had done, during this little parley, 

Perhaps she was uncertain whether 

her approach had been observed, 

The sun had gone down by this time, 

and the twilight had begun to make 

distant objects a little indistinct. 

But there was no time for ma- 
neuvring here, for Miss Fanshawe 
resumed her walk, and her cousin, 
Anne Sheckleton, advanced alone to 
meet her. 

_ ot gg dear, a friend has un- 
expectedly arrived,” began Miss 
Sheckleton. 

“And gone, perhaps,” answered 
Margaret Fanshawe, in one of her 
m “ Better gone—come, darling, 
let us turn, and go towards home—it 
is growing so dark.” 

nd with these words, taking Miss 

Sheckleton’s hand in hers, she turned 

towards the house, not choosing to 

see the friend whom that elderly lady 
had so eagerly indicated. 

Strangely did Cleve Verney feel. 
That beautiful, cruel girl !—what 


could she mean?—how could she 
treat him so? Is there not, in 
strange countries, where people meet, 
a kindlier impulse than elsewhere }— 
and here—could anything be more 
stoney and utterly cruel? The same 
wonderful Cenci—the same low, sweet 
voice—the same laugh, even—just 
for a moment—but now—how un- 
speakably cruel! He couldsee that 
Miss Sheckleton was talking ear- 
nestly to her, as they walked slowly 
away. It all seemed like a dream. 
The formal old wood—the gray cha- 
teau in the background, rising, with 
its round turrets, and conical tops, 
and steep roofs against the rose- 
tinted sky of evening; and in the 
foreground—not two score steps 
away—those figures—that girl to 
whom so lately he was so near being 
all the worll—to whom, it now ap- 
peared, he was absolutely nothing— 
oh! that he had never heard, in 
Shakespeare’s phrase, that mermaid 
voice ! 

His pride was wounded. With a 
yearning that amounted to agony, he 
watched their receding steps. Follow 
them he would not. He leaned 
against the tree by which Miss 
Sheckleton had left him, and half re- 
solved to quit that melancholy scene 
= - worst ae without another 
ook or word—with only the 
aici 

erf Miss Sheckleton had reache 
Margaret, before the young ial 
spoke, she saw, by her unusual pale- 
ness and by something at once of 
- and anger in her ek that she 
ad seen Cleve Verney. 

“Well, Margaret, if you will go, 
you will ; but, before you make it 
irreparable, you must, at least 
ae # ae s 

“Think of what ?” said M 
a little disdainfully. — 

“Think that he has come all this 
way for nothing but the chance of 
seeing you ; of perhaps saying a few 
words to set himself right.” 

“Tf he wished to speak to me, he 
might have said so,” she answered. 
“Not that I see any reason to change 
my mind on that point, or any 
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good o- can come, 
ever, if he could an 
for so long.” 

“ Well, but you can’t doubt what he 
has come for,” said Miss Sheckleton. 


ibly, or for 


I listen 


“T don’t doubt, because I don’t 
mean to think about it,” said the 
young lady, looking fiercely up toward 
the gilded weather vanes that swung 
gently on the gray pinnacles of the 

hateau. 


“Ves, but it cs not a matter of 
doubt, or of thinking, but of fact, for he 
did say 80,” pleaded Miss Sheckleton. 

“IT wish we were in Italy, or some 
out-of-the-way part of Spain,” said 
the handsome girl, in the same vein, 
and walking still onward ; “I always 
said this was too near England, too 
much in the current.” 

“ No, dear, it is a quiet place,” said 
good Anne Sheckleton. 

“No, cousin Aune, it is the most 
unquiet place in all the world,” 
answered the girl, in a wild, low 
tone, as she walked on. 

“And he wants to speak to you ; ; 
he entreats a few words, a very few.” 

“ You know I ought not,” said she. 

“T know you owght, my dear; 
youll be sorry for it, all your days, 
Margaret, if you don’t,” suplled 
Anne Sheckleton. 

* Come home, dear, come home, 
darling,” said the girl, peremptorily, 
but sadly. 

“T say, Margaret, if you let him 
go without speaking to him, you will 

et it all your days.” 

“You have no right to talk ,this 
way, cousin e; 1 am imhappy 
enough as it is; come on,” said she. 

“Tf you send him away, a8 I say, 
it is all over between you.’ 

“So it is, it i all over; let the 
dead rest.” 

“The world is wide enough ; there 
are many beautiful creatures there, 
and he is himself so beautiful, and so 
clever ; be very sure you care nothing 
for him, before you send him away, 
for you will never see him again,” 
said Miss Anne Sheckleton. 

“IT know—I am sure—I have 
pe of eve —- I have made 

p my account ong ago, for now, and 
for ab my days,” said she. 

“So you have,’ answered Miss 
Sheckleton. But while you have a 
moment still allowed you, \Margaret, 
review it, I entreat of you.” 
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“ Come, darling, come—come—you 
ought not to have spoken to me ; why 
have you said all this?” said ’ Mar- 
garet, Now han and hurriedly. 

argaret darling, you are 
going to stay for a moment, and I 
will call him. 

“ No!” said the girl, passionately, 

“my mind’s made up; not in haste, 
cousin Anne, but long ago. I’ve 
looked my last on him.’ 

“Now, darling, listen : you know, 
Z’ve seen him, he’s looking ill, I think ; 
and I’ve told him that you must speak 
to him, Margaret ; ond I tell you you 
must,” said Miss Sheckleton, blushing 
in her eagerness. 

“ No, cousin Anne, let there be an 
end of this between us ; I thought it 
was over long ago. To him, I will 
never, never — while life remains-— 
never speak more. 

As she thus spoke, walking more 
hurriedly toward the house, she heard 
a voice beside her say— 

“ Margaret ! Margaret, darling—one 
word !” 

And turning suddenly, she saw 
Oleve Verney before her. Under the 
thick folds of her chestnut hair, her 
features were pale as marble, and for 
a time, it seemed to him he saw 
nothing but her wild, beautiful eyes 
fixed upon him. 

Still as a statue, she stood con- 
frontinghim. One little footadvanced, 
and her tiny hand closed, and pressed 
to her heart in the attitude in which 
an affrighted Nun might hold her 
crucifix. 

“Yes, Margaret,” he said at last, 
“T was as near going—as you were 
near leaving me—unheard ; but, 
thank God, that is not to be. No, 
Margaret darling, you could not. 
Wild as my words may sound in your 
ears, you will listen to them, for they 
shall be few ; you will listen to them, 
for you are too good to condemn any 
one that ever loved you unheard.” 

There was a little pause, during 
which all that passed was a silent 
pressure of Miss Sheckleton’s hand 
upon Margaret’s, as very pale, and 
with her brow knit in a painful 
anxiety, she drew hurriedly back, 
and left the two young people to- 
gether, standing by the roots of the 
old tree, under the faint, rose-tinted 
sky of evening. 

Lovers’ promises or lovers’ eruelties 
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—which oaths are most enduring ? 
Where now were Margaret's vows ? 
Oh! inexhaustible fountain of . pity, 
and beautiful mutability of woman’s 
heart! In the passion avowed, so 
often something of simulation ; in 
the feeling disowned, so often the true 
and beautiful life. Who shall read 
this wonderful riddle, running in 
romance, and in song, and in war, the 
world’s history through ? 

“ Margaret, will you hear me ?” he 
pleaded. 

To her it was like a voice in a 
dream, and a form seen there, in 
that dream-land in which we meet 
the dead, without wonder, forgetting 
time and separation. 

ui don’t know thas 5 ought to 
change my purpose. on’t know 
why Ido; but we shall never meet 
again, I am sure, so speak on.” 

“‘ Yes, Margaret, I will speak on, 
and tell you how entirely you have 
mistaken and wronged me,’ said Cleve 
Verney, in the same sad and passion- 
ate tones. 

Good-natured Anne Sheckleton, 
watching at a little distance, saw the 
talk—at first. belonging altogether to 
Mr. Verney, at last begin to divide 
itself a little ; then side by side they 
walked a few steps, and then paused 
again : and so once more a short way, 
the lady looking down, and then on 
and on to the margin of that long 
straight pond, on which in their sea- 
son are floating water-lilies, and, 
under its great oblong mirror, gliding 
those golden fishes which are, as we 
haye seen, one of our spinster friend’s 
kindly resources in this quaint exile, 
And so the twilight deepened: and 
Miss Sheckleton saw these two figures 
like shadows gliding side by side, to 
and fro, along the margin, till the 
moonlight came and lighted the still 
pool over, and dappled the sward 
with the shadows of the trees, and 
made the old chateau in the back- 
ground, with its white front, its tur- 
rets and pinnacles and gilded vanes, 
look filmy as a fairy castle. 

Wrapping her cloak about her, she 
sat herself down upon the marble 
seat.close by, unobserved and pleased, 
watching this picture of Lorenzo and 
Jessica, and of all such moonlighted 
colloquies, with a wonderful and ex- 
cited interest—with, indeed, a mix- 
ture of melancholy and delight. and 

ear, 
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Half-hour after half-hour glided 
by, as she looked on this picture, and 
read in fancy the romance that was 
weaving itself out of the silvery thread 
of their sweet discourse in this sad 
old scene. And then she looked at 
her watch, and wondered how the 
time had sped, and sighed ; and smil- 
ing and asking no question, came 
before them, and in a low, gentle 
warning, told them that the hour for 
parting had come. 

As they stood side by side in the 
moonlight, did the beautiful girl, with 
the flush of that romantic hour, never, 
never to be forgotten, on her cheek, 
with its light in her wonderful eyes, 
ever look so beautiful before ? Or did 
that young man, Cleve Verney, whom 
she thought she understood, but did 
not, ever look so handsome ?—the 
enthusiasm and the glow of his vic- 
tory in his strangely beautiful face. 

There were a few silent moments; 
and she thought could fancy painta 
more beautiful young couple than 
these ! 

There are scenes—only momentary 
—so near Paradise—sights, so nearly 
angelic, that they touch us with a mys- 
terious ecstasy and sorrow. In the 
glory and translation of the moment, 
the feeling of its transitariness, and 
the sense of our mortal lot, cross and 
thrill us with a strange pain, like the 
mysterious anguish that mingles in 
the rapture of sublime music. So, 
Miss Sheckleton, very pale, smiling 
very tenderly, sobbed and wept, one 
would have said bitterly, for a little 
while ; and, drying her eyes quickly, 
saw before her the same beautiful 
young faces looking upon hers ; and 
the old lady took their hands and 
pressed them, and smiled a great deal 
through her tears, and said—“ All, at 
last, as I wished it: God bless you 
both—God Almighty bless you, my 
darling :” and she put her arms about 
Margaret’s neck, and kissed her very 
tenderly. 

And then came the reminder, that 
must not be slighted. The hour had 
come, indeed, and Cleve must posi- 
tively go. Miss Sheckleton would 
hear of no further delay—no, not 
another minute. Her fear of Sir 
Booth was profound; so, with a 
“ God bless you, darling,” and a very 

ale face, and—why should there not 
toons long, long kiss, Cleve Verney 


took his leave, and was gone ; and 
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the sailing moon lost herself among 
clouds, so darkness stole swiftly over 
the landscape. 

Margaret Fanshawe drew her dear 
old cousin near to her, and in turn, 
placing her arms round her neck, 
folded her close,and Anne Sheckleton 
could feel the wild throbbing of the 
young girl’s heart close to her own. 

Margaret was not weeping, but she 
stood very pale, with her arms still 
laid on her cousin’s shoulders, and 
looked almost wildly down into her 
wistful eyes. 

“Cousin Anne—oh, darling! you 
must pray for me,” said Margaret 
Fanshawe. “I thought it could never 
be ; I thought I knew myself, but 
all that is vain : there is another will 
above us—Fate—Eternal Fate, and I 
am where I am, I know not how.” 

“Why, Margaret, darling, it is what 
I have been longing for—the very best 
thing that could have happened ; you 
ought to be the happiest girl in the 
world,” urged Miss Anne Sheckleton, 
cheerily. 

“No, darling; I am not happy, 
except in this, that I know I love 
him, and would not give him up for 
all the world ; but it seems to me to 
have been, from first to last, a fata- 
lity, and I can’t shake off the fear 
that lies at my heart.” 

“Hush, dear—I hear wheels, I 
think,” said Miss Sheckleton, listen- 


ng. 
Meneunt was pre-occupied, and 


did not listen. I don’t think she 
cared much at that moment who 
came or went, except that one to 
whom her love was now irrevocably 
given. 

“ No; I can’t hear—no; but he will 
be here immediately. We must not 
be out, you know ; he may ask for 
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=, = he is so—so very—what shall 


* larparet did not mind. She 
turned a wild and plaintive look up- 
ward towards the struggling moon— 
now nen now lost again—and 
she said, 

“Come, darling—let us go,’ 
Margaret. 

And she looked round her gently, 
as if awaking from a dream. 

“Come, darling,”’. she continued, 
placing her hand on Anne Sheckle- 
ton’s arm. 

“Yes; and you are not to tease 
yourself, Margaret, dear, with fancies 
and follies. As I said before, you 
ought to be one of the happiest girls 
in existence.” 

“So I am—in a sense—in a de- 
gree,” she answered, dreamily— 
“very happy—oh! wonderfully 
happy—but there is—and I can’t 
help it—the feeling of something 
overhanging me. I don’t know what 
—fatal, as I said ; but, be it what it 
may, let it come. I could not lose 
him now, for all the world.” 

She was looking up, as she spoke, 
toward the broken moonlight, herself 
as pale, and a strange plaintive smile 
of rapture broke over her beautiful 
face, as if answering the smile of a 
spirit in the air. 

“ Qome, darling, come,” whispered 
Miss Sheckleton, and they walked 
side by side in silence to the house, 
and so to Margaret’s room, where she 
sat down by the window, looking out, 
and kind Anne Sheckleton sat by the 
table, with her thin old hand to her 
cheek, watching her fondly, and 
awaiting an opportunity to speak, 
for she was longing to hear a great 
deal more. 


’ said 
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PHASES OF OLD ENGLISH LIFE. 


WE have already exhibited one phase 
of Anglo-Saxon life, viz., their know- 
ledge of the healing art, and the 
superstitious practices connected with 
their modes of cure. In the present 
paper it is proposed to enter into 
other particulars of their endurance 
and enjoyment of life, and those 
self-imposed regulations by which 
every community endeavours to se- 
cure as large a portion of domestic 
comfort and safety for their lives and 
properties as they can. 

It is all but certain that the laws 
of the ancient Celts of Ireland and 
Scotland, and of those of Gaul and 
Britain, had a common origin, and 
consequently exhibited a striking 
similarity in their general enactments. 
Samuel Ferguson, LL.D., in a paper 
lately read before the Royal Irish 
enue, ably demonstrated the in- 
fluence which this old Celtic juris- 
prudence exerted on the Anglo-Saxon 
code, and consequently on the body 
of the common law now in force in 
the British empire. 

The limits of this article will not 
allow of a comprehensive or scientific 
exposition of the polity and usages 
under which society was maintained, 
between the days of Egbert and 
William. There would be too much 
trouble required to make every com- 
ponent portion fit into its appointed 
place, so as to present a consistent 
though diversified tableau of Anglo- 
Saxon life. Such a picture, however 
desirable, would needa volume. We 
must, therefore, content ourselves with 
some detached sketches of what ap- 
= most interesting in the subject. 

e shall begia with the lowest condi- 
tion in the state, the one whose labours 
provided food and other needful re- 
quisites for the lives and comforts of 
their masters. 


THB ANGLO-SAXON THRALL. 


Slaves consisted of two classes— 
those by birth and those by mishap. 
Some nice distinctions were observed 
in pronouncing on who were slaves by 
birth. He was a born thrall whose 

arents were slaves nine months be- 

ore he was born. If his mother had 
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been reduced to slavery less than that 
time before his birth, he was born a 
franklin ; but if she had received her 
freedom within the same limit he was 
pronounced a born slave. The child 
of a freeman and a bondwoman, born 
in wedlock, came into the world free. 
It was the reverse with the offspring 
of a free woman if her husband was 
a bondman. The case was the re- 
verse under the canon law and the 
old Roman laws. 

War was the principal cause 
through which men became slaves 
by mishap. During the pagan times 
those conquered in battle, and unable 
to escape, were relentlessly put to 
death or reduced to slavery. When 
civilization began to prevail, thecamp 
followers were, without exception, 
spared; they merely changed mas- 
ters—then the common soldiers—and 
it was only under a later and better 
state of things, that the chiefs could 
calculate on quarter being given. 
With the introduction of Christianity 
came a spirit of mercy, before un- 
known. Having studied books of 
chivalry before the Iliad came into 
our hands, no genuine classic scholar 
can conceive the dislike felt by us 
for many a day to Homer and his 
ruffian butchers in mail and greaves. 
This system was not so ruthlessly 
carried out among the Celts as among 
the Teutons, yet we scarcely find a 
king surviving the battle in which he 
was defeated. The spirit of revenge 
against him who had killed any rela- 
tive kept this odious custom long in 
a vigorous condition. The following 
incidents illustrate this state of 
things. A noble youth, named Inna, 
was left for dead in a battle fought 
A.D. 679, between Ethelred, King of 
the Mercians, and King Egfrid. 
Recovering however, and endeavour- 
ing to escape, he was captured, 
aud on the point of being put 
to death. To save his life he said he 
was neither gentleman nor soldier, 
but a married peasant bringing pro- 
visions to the army. Becoming the 
slave of an earl, his master judged 
from many circumstances that he was 
of gentle birth, and exhorted him to 
a confession, first promising him 
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safety of life. On learning the truth 
he said, “I ought to put you to death 
as so many of my relatives fell in 
the battle, but I will keep my word.” 
He sold him to a Frisian merchant, 
who (as Venerable Bede assured his 
readers) was much disconcerted at 
finding that no arrangement of rope 
or chain could bind his hands or 
feet, or stay on them, during some 
space of every day. He charged him 
with sorcery, but he stoutly asserted 
his innocence, which was afterwards 
satisfactorily established. A brother 
of his, an abbot, taking his death for 
granted, was in the daily habit of 
offering up prayers for his soul’s re- 
pose at the office of nones. During the 
repetition of the prayers, and for some 
time after, no chains would stay on 
his limbs. So far the venerable but 
superstitious scholar and historian.* 

Conviction of serious crimes de- 
prived a free man of his liberty. As 
among the pagan Romans and the 
ancient Celts, a creditor might make 
a slave of his debtor till his claim 
was satisfied. A man paying another’s 
debt enjoyed the same privilege ; so 
did the conqueror of an unlucky 
gambler, who, after staking children 
and wife, desperately put his own free- 
dom at the hazard of the die. Free- 
men reduced to starvation by bad 
crops or the result of inroads, would 
repair to monasteries and become the 
slaves of the community, merely to 

reserve life. Frequently they took 

rench leave of their selfish masters, 
when times grew better. 

The master had the privilege of 
putting his slave to death. It was 
very seldom done with deliberation, 
but sometimes inflicted in fits of pas- 
sion. The Church—itself a wealthy 
slaveowner—at first volunteered no 
further interference than obliging 
the master to fast for two years. 
If a lady so cruelly beat her ser- 
vant as to cause her death within 
three days, even without set pur- 
pose, she was subjected to a three 

ears fast. If she intended her death 
in the punishment, a seven years pe- 
nance was imposed. 

It was no uncommon thing for 
chiefs to make raids on adjoining ter- 
ritories, capture free men and women, 
and sell them to professional slave 
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dealers, who took them to the conti- 
nent, young women about to 
become mothers brought high prices, 
owners of female slaves were guilty 
of foul crimes to put money in their 
coffers. 

Young Anglo-Saxons were in the 
highest estimation at Rome, and gene- 
rally all over the continent. As in the 
order of Providence good is extracted 
from evil, the visit of the future Pope, 
Gregory the Great, to some beautiful 
English youth exposed for sale in 
Rome, led to the mission of Saint 
Augustine. Admiring their “delicate 
complexions, beautiful features, and 
fair hair,” he asked of what people or 
tribe were they. “ Angli,” was the 
answer. “ Ah!” said he, “ Non Angli 
sed Angeli forent, si essent Christiani. 
What is the name of their province?” 
“Deiri.” “Oh, surely by God’s grace 
they shall be saved Ve ira Dei. What 
is the name of their king?” “lla.” 
“ Hallelujah must be sung in his 
dominions.” Notwithstanding his bad 
puns, Saint Gregory was earnest for 
the salvation of souls ; and as soon as 
he had the power, he despatched the 
zealous Augustine to enlarge the fold 
of Christ. 

One after the other, Alfred, Canute, 
and William the Conqueror, made 
stringent laws against the export of 
slaves from the country, but these 
were as cunningly evadedas smuggling 
restrictions in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Our own restless maritime 
chiefs made frequent descents on 
Gaul and Britain to capture or pur- 
chase slaves. St. Patrick was thus 
brought away from Boulogne-sur- 
Mer. Bristol drove a lively trade in 
male and female slaves, chiefly the 
latter, the purchasers being the Scots 
of Ireland. The poor girls were for 
the most part in the condition already 
indicated. At the time of the Con- 
quest, Wulfstan, Bishop of Worces- 
ter, would repeatedly pay visits of 
two months at a time, and denounce 
the hellish custom with all his 
energy. Great success attended his 
efforts. For this we impart a modified 
forgiveness to his master, the intro- 
ducer of the curfew, though not, as is 
popularly supposed, of the game laws. 

Among the continental Saxons 
scarcely any in-door work was done 
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by slaves; that was left to the 
women of the family. The thralls 
were occupied at farm work, at hunt- 
ing, catching eels, performing messages, 
hedging, ditching, herding, hunting, 

loughing, and the other cares and 
Saou incident to an agricultural 
life. When they migrated to Bri- 
tain, and began in time to relax from 
their warlike occupations, they found 
the employment of household slaves 
more suitable to their improved con- 
dition. The out-door slaves, taking 
the circumstances of the time into 
account, were not so badly off. They 
could not be compelled to work on 
Sundays, nor on the holidays of obli- 
gation. They were provided with 
morning and noon-day meals, and 
two small loaves per day. They 
were allowed, as days of rest, twelve 
days at Christmas, St. George’s Day, 
a week before and a week after Eas- 
ter, the week before Lady Day in 
harvest (August 15), and the Wed- 
nesday in each of the Quarter 
Tenses.* 

He might work for himself on any 
of these days except Sundays. 
desecrated the Sabbath he was ob- 
noxious to a severe flogging, under 
most degrading circumstances. 
paying a certain sum he could avoid 
the flogging, or, in the language of 
the time, “redeem his hide.” The 
savings out of his food and his earn- 
ings on the rest days composed his 
available funds. If a married slave, 
man or woman, recovered liberty, he 
or she might by the civil law contract 
a new marriage, not, however, with- 
out the censure of the Church. 

As no slaves were permitted to 
bear arms, the kings were not partial 
to the institution of slavery, and ef- 
fected as many manumissions as lay 
in their power. Mr. Thrupp, no 
zealous partisan of the British or 
Anglo-Saxon clergy, thus testifies to 
their efforts for the same good pur- 
pose :— 

“From the earliest period, the Christian 
clergy used their influence not only to di- 
minish the severity of slavery, but to limit 
its extent. They constantly freed the 
slaves who came into their possession, and 
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they exhorted the laity to follow their ex- 
ample. They were eminently successful 
with men on the point of death; for though 
the Anglo-Saxon, when in good health, 
was very reluctant to manumit a slave, he 
was willing to practise the posthumous 
charity of freeing him by his will."—( The 
Anglo-Saxon Home.) 


From the writer just quoted, we 
borrow some circumstances attending 
his manumission :— 


“The slaves of the Church were solemnly 
freed at the altar, but by what ceremony is 
not known. At the latest period of Anglo- 
Saxon history, the lord who freed his slave 
produced him at a full meeting of the 
county, delivered him to the Sheriff by the 
right hand, and then proclaimed him free 
from all yoke of servitude. He then 
showed him roads and doors, delivered to 
him the arms of a freeman—namely, the 
lance and sword, and permitted him to de- 
part whithersoever he would. The slave 
presented his lord with thirty pence as the 
price of his skin, and was thenceforward no 
longer liable to ‘ pay with his hide,’ or ‘go 
to the néck-catch.’t It is probable that at 
this time the iron collar worn by the slave 
was filed off, and a cap of liberty given 
him, that he might cover his head, and 
conceal the ignominious shaving of his 
hair, which marked his servile position.” 


Manumission did not bestow on the 
slave all the benefits of freedom un- 
less with it he obtained a certain 
quantity of land or the rank of thane. 
He was compelled to choose a lord 
under whose protection he must live, 
or to join some guild or frithborg who 
would be answerable for his offences. 
He was not permitted to give evidence 
in a court of justice in favour of the 
lord who freed him, or vote at a 
county meeting. 

We have witnessed a school full of 
boys let forth to play,—dogs, a few 
minutes since leashed up, and now 
gambolling round the horse on which 
their young master is enjoying a ride, 
and servant girls with their bonnets 
decked in rainbow hues, tripping up 
area steps to spend a sociable even- 
ing abroad. Consequently we can 
sympathize with the Anglo-Saxon 
slave as he took out his thirty pence 
the price of his skin, and hande 
them to his late master. 





* The Wednesday, Friday, and Saturdays (fast) of third week in Advent, first week 
of Lent, the week following Whit Sunday, and the next week after 14th September. 

+ Under this punishment, the man’s head was fastened in a cleft pole or young tree 
kept open by a wedge, whose point came in disagreeable contact with the back of his 


neckif he attempted to free himself. 
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At last the state described under- 
went a modification for the better, 
and suit and service were substituted. 
The tiller, hunter, fisher, and shep- 
herd often united in the same person, 
and slightly apprehensive of a flog- 
ging, did service for his land. There 
is every reason to believe that the 
slavery under the Anglo-Saxons was 
in some respects a kindly institution, 
and that such instances of mutual 
good offices and attachment as were 
presented by the household of Cedric 
of Rotherwood, in “Ivanhoe,” were 
not uncommon. Still slavery was 


from the beginning a diabolical in- 
stitution not to be got rid of except 
by the benign spirit of the Gospel. 


THE FREEMAN. 


One of the most striking distinc- 
tions between the state of the slave 
and the freeman was the privilege 
the latter enjoyed of revenging the 
death of a near relative. The Anglo- 
Danes were more relentless in exact- 
ing satisfaction according to the lex 
talionisthan the Anglo-Saxons. While 
the latter would be satisfied with the 
wehrgeld or the judicial value of the 
man’s life, nothing but the death of 
the slayer or some near relative would 
satisfy the man of Denmark. Readers 
of the Pentateuch are aware of the 
determination with which the ancient 
Jews exacted vengeance. It was 

robably so among the Celts of pre- 
historic times, but in their laws that 
have remained the acceptation of an 
eric according to the honour price of 
the slain or murdered man was the 
rule, putting the offender to death 
was the exception. Next to the Celtee 
the Germans were the most plac- 
able people, and among the Anglo- 
Saxons there were obstacles opposed 
by the kings and the bishops to the 
avenging stroke till all available 
means were tried to suspend it alto- 
gether. 

At first any relative might with 
impunity slay the murderer or homi- 
cide, then the privilege was restricted 
to the nearest relative. The offender 
was safe in a church, or a public 
meeting, or if travelling to either 
place by the direct road. He could 
not be slain in the presence of a king 
or an archbishop. On his own land, 
or within a bowshot of it, he could 
not be touched. King Alfred enacted 
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that the avenger of blood should be- 
siege the culprit in his house for 
seven days before he could break door 
or window. If within that time the 
besieged surrendered his arms, he 
was allowed a respite of thirty days 
to interest friends and patrons about 
making terms. 

Kings, lords, and bishops were 
equally interested in allaying the 
revengeful spirit that dictated the 
original regulations. It says much 
for the influence of the unwritten law 
on the dispositions of the middle 
classes, of which the freedman was 
the lowest, that we find the laws so 
respected in the absence of an execu- 
tive. Kings, either among the Teu- 
tons or Celts, possessed little more 
power than claiming the assistance 
of their chiefs in their wars with 
neighbouring states. The power of 
the Saxon noble over the freemen on 
his lands was more of a moral than a 
physical character. There was an 
inherent respect for the laws among 
the people, both Celts and Saxons, 
that did not proceed from servile fear. 
Among the first named people the 
ordinances proceeded from the brains 
of hereditary brehons, held in high 
esteem by their contemporaries, and 
those who came after them, ‘and dis- 
a were settled with little trouble. 

n the volume of Brehon laws, lately 
published, including the law processes 
of distress for debt or trespass, there 
is no provision made for rescue or 
resistance. The man aggrieved took 
a neighbour or some legal official as 
witness, made his seizure, after giving 
previous notice, impounded the cat- 
tle, or received some security for a 
delay of execution ; and we are left 
to conjecture whether the next chief 
of the district would send some of 
his spearmen to assist evenhanded 
justice in case of either party com- 
mitting some breach of the laws. 

There seems to have been great 
respect shown by the Anglo-Saxons 
to the laws their forefathers brought 
with them from Friesland and its 
neighbourhood, and not less to those 
promulgated by the wise and good 
Alfred. The decisions of the meetings 
of the hundreds were also para- 
mount. In fact, a lawless individual 
could scarcely make up his mind to 
do anything opposed to the spirit of 
the society in which he lived, and of 
which he could not be ignorant from 
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the frequency of the meetings of the 
hundreds into which each county was 
divided. The Irish Scot had only to 
be told that such a law was framed 
by Ollamh Fodhla in order to insure 
his submission. A rule made by 
Alfred had a similar prestige among 
the English.. 

In England and Ireland, a scale of 
wehrgelds (man’s prices) and erics 
was constructed, by which every con- 
ceivable hurt or mutilation inflicted 
on the person was atoned for, wounds 
on visible parts being rated at the 
highest damage prices. A wound on 
the part of the head covered by the 
hair got only half recompense of one 
made on the forehead. A_ hurt 
under the mantle also received only 
half compensation. If you knocked 
out a man’s front tooth, you handed 
him six’shillings, if the damage fell 
on a grinder, only one. A rascal was 
rather safe in doing damage on a 
large scale. He was entitled to knock 
out every tooth in the jaw for eigh- 
teen shillings. 

As bare feet were the general 
fashion, a great toe was paid for as 
dearly as a shoulder blade (20s.). In 
our opinion, sixty-six shillings, even 
taking the then value of money into 
account, badly compensated for the 
loss of the tongue, an eye, or a foot. 
King Alfred increased the fines on 
those ruffians who offered violence to 
women, and King Canute still further 
enlarged them. May their memories 
be blessed! If the offenders or their 
near relatives were unwilling to pay 
these respective fines, no force was 
exerted to compel them, but then 
they should be prepared to abide the 
feud. 

The free burghs were in general 
unwilling to pay the wehrgeld to 
parties from the outside. In such 
cases a king interested in the dispute 
would assail the place, and kill and 
burn. 

Generally the heads of families were 
responsible for the misdeeds of their 
relatives. So, frequently a patriarch 
was worried out by the ill conduct of 
his relations. In this case he called 
a public meeting, denounced the ill 
conduct of his folk, took a bough in 
his hands, broke it in little bits over 
his head, and thus virtually loosed all 
his family bonds, and was no more 
responsible for their crimes. They 
were in this case privileged to cast 
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him out from their bosom, and then 
he was obliged to find a lord, a burgh, 
or a guild, who would receive him as 
a dependent, a citizen, or associate, 
Otherwise he became a friendless 
man, and injury might be inflicted on 
him with impunity. Union and mu- 
tual noe were all in all among 
the early Celts and Teutons, till every 
individual in a state found himself 
under the protection of the powers 
that ruled it. A greater affront could 
scarcely be offered to a Highlander 
than to ask him where was his chief. 
While clanship prevailed people were 
more on their guard in relation to 
individuals outside their sept. An 
insult offered to any one outraged his 
tribe, and a clan battle might be the 
consequence. Hence in part the na- 
tural politeness of the Irish and High- 
land peasant. In Anglo-Saxon times 
if you did injury to a freeman you in- 
curred the enmity of the hundred to 
which he belonged. 

Among the old English, a friendless 
man, a stranger, and an outlaw were 
synonymous terms, and the outlaw 
ranked with the wolf. 

We may suppose the agricultural 
slave presented with his lance and 
sword, and declared a freedman, and 
at liberty to select his lord, on whose 
lands he was to live, and between 
whom and himself there was to be a 
bond of service and protection. It 
most frequently happened that the 
noble who had given the manumis- 
sion, managed to retain his late slave 
as his freeman by claiming a debt, or 
by some other means. The freed man 
served his lord in his wars, and the 
lord protected his client from all un- 
just demands and wrongs till the 
cause was juridically tried. Then the 
patron was obliged to satisfy the just 
claims made on his man, and pay a 
fine to the king and clergy besides, if 
the offence was of a grave character. 
In some cases the freeman lived on 
his own land ; in others he held it 
from his lord, and rendered service 
for it. 

The privilege most valued by the 
freeman was that of bearing arms on 
nearly all occasions. It distinguished 
him from the slave, and the greatest 
insult that could be offered him was 
an attempt to disarm him. They 
would even attend mass with sword 
by side, but the superior clergy did 
not relax their efforts till they obliged 




























































































































































































every franklin to deposit his weapon 
or weapons in the church-porch till 
his religious duty was done. This 
portion of the building retained the 
name of the weapon-house for a long 
period. 

During the greater part of the 
Anglo-Saxon period, such causes as 
are now settled by city recorder, and 
ordinary judges, were decided by the 
majority-of votes in the people’s as- 
semblies. Both parties brought their 
friends well armed, and all means were 
tried to procure votes. In fact, the 
scenes at the court house and at some 
of our modern elections resembled 
each other so closely that at last the 
parties entering the hall of justice 
were obliged to leave their arms in an 
outer room in the custody of an officer. 
These assemblies and the places where 
they were held, got the name of wap- 
pentakes from this circumstance. 

As the wearing of long hair was as 
distinctive a mark of a freeman as 
the wearing of a sword, we saw the 
slave at his manumission receiving a 
cap to conceal the shorn condition of 
his poor head till time did its office. 
The freemen took as much pride in 
their long hair and the mode of dress- 
ing it as the dandies of half a century 
ago in the slimness of their waists and 
the cut of their swallow tails. When 
a parent disinherited an unworthy 
son, he cropped him close in the pre- 
sence of the neighbours, then admi- 
nistered a sound beating, and finally 
drove him from his house. 

The criminal was distinguished 
from the slave by having his head 
shaved. Some improvement came to 
be made in time by allowing a ridge 
toremainonthecrown. Theaddition 
of a lateral shoot on each side was 
even thought a further improvement, 
and under the Normans the poor 
wretch, after being allowed to behold 
the outward nakedness of his seat of 
reason, found it dipped in warm pitch, 
and adorned with feathers. These 
proceedings, as Mr. Thrupp observes, 
were no laughing matter when every 
manifest thief might be lawfully slain 
by the first person that met him. 

When the maid became a wife ora 
nun she cut off her flowing locks in 
token of her entering a certain gtate 


responsible men of property. 
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of servitude. The matron regarded 
her crop as proudly as the maid her 
long hair. The close shaving of the 
head of an unfaithful wife was part 
of her punishment. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENTS. 


Egbert and Alfred divided the king- 
dom into little communities, each con- 
sisting of ten families (tythings), and 
into groups of these tythings each 
containing a hundred families or ten 
tythings.* They made every tything 
responsible for the misdeeds of any of 
its members, and if it neglected its 
duty the hundred should see to it. 
This would be well if there was a well 
organized executive to do the behest 
of the legislative power in the State. 
This was far from being the case. 
There were no paid judges making 
circuits, each having it in his power 
to see his orders executed by sheriffs 
and their myrmidons. 

It was the same among most of the 
nations of Europe before and for 
some time after the introduction of 
Christianity. Some gifted man would 
devise excellent rules and regulations 
by which social order would be main- 
tained, but the kings were seldom in 
a condition to see them established 
and respected. In Ireland we had 
the sagacious Ollamh Fodhla and the 
wise Amergin, who made laws for 
the kingdom, and wise heads were 
found if each province to adapt or 
vary these according to local or parti- 
cular exigencies, and as well as can 
be judged at this distance of time the 
execution of these laws met but few 
obstacles. Under the rule of Egbert 
and his successors, every man in every 
community might assume the office 
of constable. If the wronged indi- 
vidual felt himself strong enough for 
the deed, he proceeded in quest of 
the offender, seized him, and brought 
him to the wappentake, where his 
sentence was pronounced, and he was 
handed over to the plaintiff to be 
dealt with accordingly. Where op- 
position might be looked for, a suffi- 
cient number of the community 
banding togethér, went on the dis- 
agreeable mission, secured the 
offender, and if his deeds deserved 
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death allowed him but a short shrift. 
Time of course modified this sum- 
mary administration of justice, and 
with the Normans came in the estab- 
lishment of regular and efficient 
courts of justice. 


GUILDS. 


Guilds which at first were mere 
societies of men meeting to drink 
together, and entertain each other 
with melodies mostly of a warlike or 
bacchanal character, were of great 
service to the hundreds to which they 
belonged, by doing constables’ duty 
in amateur fashion. The duty of the 
hundred to bring criminals to punish- 
ment was undertaken by the guild. 
These guilds were antecedent to 
Christianity. The Church exerted its 
authority to some purpose in in- 
ducing the bodies to introduce the 
discharge of some religious functions 
into their ordinary routine, and to 
substitute hymns he the heathenish 
lays they were in the habit of chant- 


ing. 

These guilds gradually acquired 
influence. They afforded protection 
to the separate members, and _pre- 
sented a bold front to the illegal pro- 
ceedings of the nobles. Among their 
various avocations, their original 
duty, that of drinking ale and singing 
glees at their meetings, was never 
neglected. Owing to the gregarious 
instincts of the period and the people, 
the guild became a favourite among 
all classes ; even kings did not dis- 
dain being enrolled, and submitting to 
the incidental inconveniences of the 
institution. King Canute was a 
member of a military guild, and 
having slain a brother member in a 
fit of passion, he submitted to be 
tried for the offence, and to pay a 
ninefold compensation. There is 
record of another royal guildsman 
who suffered from a neglect of similar 
duty. Happening to kill a member 
of a guild at Hetheby in Sleswig, he 
was sufficiently imprudent to enter 
the town while on a journey, notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of his 
followers. “Why should he be afraid 
of a wretched association of tanners 
and cobblers ?” These despised arti- 
gans sounded the tocsin on his en- 
trance, slew all who attempted to 
defend him, and then put himself to 


death. (Bartholinus—De Antigquita- 
tibus Danicis). 

When no bargains were made in 
writing by men of business, it was 
desirable to have respectable wit- 
nesses to covenants. Accordingly 
buyers and sellers resorted to the ale 
and glee reunions, and, in many in- 
stances, consumed much time before 
the value was determined on. Then 
the deth kop or bargain cup was drunk, 
and the covenant was as fast as if se- 
cured with adamantine bonds. Earls 
and king’s officers looked on this 
custom with displeasure. They ex- 
pected to be the legal witnesses of 
all contracts, and to be paid for their 
trouble. So compromises were made ; 
the royal official was invited to attend 
at the guild on such occasions, and 
to take his share of the good ale. He 
frequently took more than his share. 


EARLS AND THANES. 


It must not be taken for -granted 
that all the German foreigners came 
to the island with swords drawn and 
spears advanced, ready to spit the 
unfortunate Briton with one weapon, 
and to carve his devoted body with 
the other. The numbers on a certain 
portion of ground in the parent coun- 
try becoming out of proportion with 
the land on which they lived, a coun- 
cil was held, and many of the younger 
people under the command of a chief 
or chiefs, all well armed of course, 
took ship, reached the mouth of some 
British river, sailed up as high as they 
could, landed, selected a certain por- 
tion of meadow, marsh and forest, 
and without shedding a drop of Celtic 
blood, unless obliged, settled down 
under their chief If there were 
several families or heads of ho 
these were considered as nobles, con 
all had their separate portions of 
posse allotted tothem. The whole 
and occupied was the ethel (noble), 
and each head of a family was an 
ethel also. If a retainer or freeman 
attached to any family chose to quit 
the estate, and acquired land either 
by squatting or otherwise, he became 
a land-possessing ceorl or churl. In 
course of timetheson of such a man on 
his accession was considered as noble. 
worth, His son on succeeding him 
claimed the title of ethel. The head of 
a noble family was the ealderman of 


The word ethel was frequently 
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prefixed to the Christian names of 
those born noble ; thus, Ethelburga, 
Ethelfied, Ethelbert, &c. The earl 
was proud of the title Hlaford (lord, 
breadowner), and his wife was Hlaf- 
dig (lady, bread-sharer). Let our 
Celtic and Saxon women of good birth 
ever strive to grace that title, perhaps 
the most desirable in our vocabulary. 
One of the privileges accorded to 
the nobles of whom we treat, was 
being put to death on the field of a 
lost battle without being bound by a 
cord, or having their hair cut off. 

e have been considering a peace- 
ful state of things. But the normal 
condition of the naturalised foreign- 
ers, from the days of Hengist to those 
of Canute, was that of war. Saxons 
with Britons, Saxons with each other, 
and Saxons with Danes. It was for 
the interest and renown of a chief of 
the time to have about him young 
men of good birth, and trained to 
arms from theirboyhood. Accordingly 
youthful nobles, not otherwise well 
provided for, resorted to the strong 
mansion of an earl, and when not en- 
gaged in active service, became his 
thanes or voluntary servants, and as- 
sisted the chieftainess and the young 
daughters and sons in the manage- 
ment of the household business, the 
slaves being for the most part em- 

loyed abroad, as already described. 

ow curious the ennobling and degra- 
dation of words! Everyone knows 
what is now meant by knave (knabé, 
boy), and villain (vllein, farm-ser- 
vant), and how improved is the con- 
dition of thane (see above,) and knight 
(knecht, giolla or attendant).* 

So the lord had his maraschal 
(horse servant), his stallere (stable 
man), his bower thane (chamber man), 
his Aregh thane (clothes man), hisdish 
thane, his hordere (cash keeper), and 
other voluntary dependents, who satat 
his table and partook of the food they 
had themselves cooked. No degra- 
dation whatever in all this. The 

ueens, princesses, ladies, and ladies’ 
Rando. made and mended the 
clothes of their thanes. 


** When King Frotho was a widower his 
thanes were in so ragged a condition, that 
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they mutinied, and coming to him ina body, 
insisted on his immediately marrying again, 
as while he was without a queen, they had 
no one to make them new clothes, o: even 
to sew up the rents in their old ones.”* 
—(The Anglo-Saxon Home.) 


When kings or chiefs had to abide 
the brunt of battle, these well-trained 
thanes were of signal advantage in 
conducting and disciplining the free 
men attached to each lord. In time 
the thanes in attendance on the king 
were promoted to great military 
trusts in different districts, where 
the training of militia was looked 
after. They acquired great influence, 
and in many cases abused it. 

In Egbert’s reign there was no 


ry! army. The fighting force 
of the kingdom was represented by 


the militia men very unwilling to 
leave theirhomes. The fighting men 
of a tything or of a hundred might 
be intrusted to the command of a 
man of head and hands among them- 
selves, but to direct the movements 
of collections of these groups, was the 
privilege of the royal thanes. These 
in times of peace looked to the exe- 
cution of such civil functions as the 
local powers were not adequate to 
execute. Many of them abused their 
trust with as little conscience as Fal- 
staff did his commission for raising 
recruits, and by degrees acquired the 
authority of the landed earls. In- 
stances however are not rare of their 
unflinching loyalty to their patron 
whether king or chief, preferring to 
die with him when he was brought 
to extremity, rather than withdraw 
with life. 

In the ninth century such was the 
dignity of the king’s household thanes 
that the butler presided at the witena- 
gemot, and his daughter became 
queen and the mother of the great 
Alfred. The stable thane or stallere 

ot his office styled Comes Stabuli 
rom which the word constable de- 
rives its origin, and the offices of 
bower (bedchamber) thane and the 
hordere (treasurer) became incorpor- 
ated as the treasure-chest was kept 
in the king’s bedchamber. 

But whatever power a thane might 








* The Danish thegen is the root of thane. The theow was the servant by compulsion 


(the slave) as the thane was by choice. The wehrgeld of the thane did not exceed 
that of the landless freeman. Thus the earl was ennobled by the possession of land and 


authority over his tribe, the thane by right of acquisition and of office. 
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acquire, unless he possessed land he 
was not considered on a level with 
the landed earl, or privileged to sit 
in the pny of the nobles. The 
original landed proprietors and their 
descendants were looked on as the 
fathers as well asthe masters of their 
people, and as a rule were rather 
more loved than dreaded. The wmili- 
tary thane came nearer to the idea of 
the modern pacha. He exacted much 
more than his right, was dreaded, but 
not loved, his chief sometimes his 
only virtue being unshaken loyalty 
to his master. 


SOME ANGLO-SAXON USAGES. 


There have been stages and times 
in the history of society when covet- 
ing the property of others and even 
appropriating it, was not considered 
a heinous offence. The modern 
Anglo-Briton, no more than his Eu- 
ropean contemporaries can boast of 
his heathen ancestors entertaining 
scrupulous notions on the rights of 
property. Even after the conversion 
to Christianity, the general cupidity 
that prevailed, and the many modes 


‘ adopted to gratify it, exercised to the 


utmost the wits of king and clergy to 
abate the nuisance. After jewelry 
and gold, Dane and Saxon set the 
greatest value on cattle and slaves ; 
stud mares and bee-hives were oc- 
casions of much temptation. The 
law-makers strove to infuse a little 
self-respect and love of open dealings 
even into thieves. A person pri- 
vately trespassing on another’s land 
might be put to death without form 
of law; but if he blew a horn on 
passing the bounds he could only be 
rosecuted for trespass. If one noise- 
essly cut down his neighbour’s tree 
he was treated as a robber, but if 
with an axe it was a question of 
damage. 

Passing from the consideration of 
mere honesty to that of temperance, 
a more plausible excuse can be made 
for the dwellers in cold and damp 
climates for putting the warmth- 
inspiring cup to the lips, than for 
introducing hands secretly into neigh- 
bours’ pockets. Extensively the An- 
gles drank among their native forests 
and marshes, and as extensively as 
they could afford they drank in their 
British home. At the end of their 


religious feasts they pledged the 
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healths of their gods, and for a time 
the missioners could do no more than 
make them pledge the saints instead 
of Odin, and Thor, and Frigga. 

Hosts considered it a sort of dis- 
grace if their guests did not become 
intoxicated, and if the newcomer 
happened to be a chief or king, either of 
the Heptarchy or a separate province, 
there was nothing to save him from 
the doom of all visitors. This cir- 
cumstance caused the enactment of 
sundry laws against attacking kings 
when disguised in liquor, at the house 
of any of their loyal subjects. These 
however were not sufficient to prevent 
the murder of a few potentates under 
the above unfortunate circumstances. 

The Anglo-Germans, though stout 
fellows at the bottle, never attained 
the force of the Danes. They were 
in fact obliged to train their stomachs 
and heads to bear the mighty pota- 
tions of these pirates. At their ordi- 
—_ drink-meetings they used vessels 
with small rounded bottoms which 
would not stand upright, and if the 
quantity spilled by any one spread 
itself out on the floor beyond the 
am of his foot, he had to pay a 

ne. 

The ordinary vessel from which 
companies drank in succession (when 
those just noticed were not used), held 
two =, and a person was obliged 
to hold it with both hands, a matter 
of danger to the drinker when feuds 
were frequent. Many assassinations 
having been committed on poor fel- 
lows thus incumbered, it became the 
custom for every one about to empty 
his 2 of the can, to call on a 
tried friend to be his pledge of safety. 
The man thus invoked stood up, bared 
his weapon, and kept eye and hand 
ready for the friendly duty. The 
drinking of healths still in use among 
unsophisticated folk, had thus its 
origin.—(Pontopidon—“ Gesta Dano- 
rum.”) 

Even when nothing of this deadly 
nature occurred, these convivialities 
were marked by the roughest horse- 
play, practical joking, and frequently 
quarrels and death. Kings and cler 
exerted themselves to reduce the 
indulgence within reasonable bounds 
(reasonable for the time to wit). In 
order that a hospitable host or jocular 
boon-companions might not have 
it in their power to oblige one who 
was not a case-hardened toper, to 
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drink more than his share, St. Dun- 
stan or King Edgar ordered the com- 
mon half-gallon tankard to be marked 
with pegs on the inside, set in upright 
line and equally dividing the depth 
of the flagon. The space between 
two pins held about half a pint. 

The hospitality of the Anglo- 
Saxons was on a par with that of the 
Celts of Ireland, Scotland, Wales, or 
Brittany, a greater compliment we 
cannot pay it. Invitations were not 
the fashion being considered needless. 
No travellers were refused hospitality 
at the monasteries, but everything 
however good is liable to abuse. It 
was not too much for a king when on 
needful progresses through his king- 
dom to expect hospitality for himself 
and a eelemate train at monasteries 
and chiefs’ houses, but inferior kings 
and even court officials, when em- 
ployed on nothing better than mere 
excursions of pleasure, insisted on 

] entertainments, which being at 
first. provided through motives of 
hospitality, came at last to be refused 
by monks, chiefs, and burghers ; and 
some lives were lost before the great 
people were taught their proper worth 
in the social scale, and that the most 
hospitable people in the world are not 
willing to exhibit this amiable virtue 
on compulsion. 

Hospitality was not merely exercis- 
ed to their fellow-men by the monks. 
In the grounds of monasteries then as 
now, the birds would show none of 
that fear of human forms manifested 
by them elsewhere. This of course 
was an acquired habit. St. Cuthbert, 
when he retired to the Isle of Lindis- 
farne, built himself a stone hut and 
thatched it with fern. The neigh- 
bouring crows, ignorant of the qua- 
lity of the new tenant, carried off the 
roof piecemeal, whereupon the saint 
justly incensed uttered some formula 
not to the advantage of the robbers. 
A few days later one of them dropped 
down at his feet as he was taking his 
walk, and with lowered beak and 
wings outspread, expressed the grief 
felt by himself and comrades for their 
offence. The easily pacified solitary 
taking the poor bird, stroking it, and 
uttering some kindly-toned words, 
gave it to understand that he revoked 
all that was harsh in his former ex- 

ressions. No better friends could 
be for the future, and the sable fowl 


¢ with their peculiar 
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music, divested of all possible harsh- 
ness. When young monks and novices 
came to visit the saint, he was ac- 
customed to make his favourites the 
subject of an edifying conversation.— 
(Venerable Bede.) 

The isle, being thus, as it were, 
rendered a place of refuge for birds, 
it was much frequented; and a suc- 
cessor of St. Cuthbert, by name Bar- 
tholomew, was a special kind patron 
to the feathered folk. A strange, 
misbegotten hawk, unaware of the 
blessed quality-of the island, and 
the air over it, came that way once 
in the saint’s absence, chased a par- 
ticular pet of the anchorite’s, killed 
it, and devoured it, at the entrance of 
the church, leaving the very threshold 
incumbered with the poor little crea- 
ture’s bones and feathers. Away 
flew the butcher when his meal was 
at an end, but when he was right 
over the line where strand and water 
met, the outer air was as impassable 
as a wall of brass. To whatever 
point of the island’s limit he flew, 
further progress was out of the 
question. He then in despair sought 
refuge, but not a concealed spot could 
be found within the water's encircling 
rim. Gathering resolution from des- 
pair, he flew into the Church, and 
when the holy man entered with 
heart saddened by the sight of the 
spoils of his pet, down he cowered, 
and testified his remorse, even as 
erewhile didthe crow. Pardon being 
given, away it flew, and spreading 
the news abroad among the other 
robbers of the air, the tame birds of 
the island were left unmolested. 

Sometimes the pleasure taken by 
the religious of the time in the com- 
panionship of all dumb animals, and 
the amount of food consumed by 
them, and which might have been 
better appropriated to the relief of 
suffering humanity, disturbed their 
soulswhen their departure drew near. 
Robert Betun, Bishop of Hereford, 
being near his end, expostulated with 
his spiritual advisers for not having 
dissuaded him in time from spending 
so much care and food on his dumb 
favourites—a black cur with white 
feet, but still a dog, a tame stag, a 
ram incumbered with four horns, 
and sundry cranes and peacocks, 
Laying bare his shoulders, he handed 
a rod to one of his friends, and ex- 
horted him to lay on in punishment 
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for his misapplication of time and 
food. The friend did take the instru- 
ment, and pretend to use it vigorously, 
but the penitent scarcely feeling it, 
took it into hisown hand, and thrashed 
himself to some purpose.—(Anglia 
Sacra.) 

Judging even from the slight indi- 
cations in this sketch, it will be felt 
that the Anglo-Saxon, though incum- 
bered with human failings, was, on 
the whole, an estimable man, taking 
his era and his circumstances into 
account. Comparisons between the 
Celt and Teuton, to the disadvantage 
of one or the other, are useless and 
invidious. There is an essential dif- 
ference in the qualities of their minds 
and dispositions, which will be found 
to remain evident in individuals and 
sections of the Aryan races as long as 
the world endures. The two great 
families may form connexions with 
each other as often and as long as 
they please, but still individuals and 
families will be found exhibiting most 
of the peculiarities of the one race, 
and very few of the other—a circum- 
stance occasionally occurring being 
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the blending of the less amiable and 
desirable qualities of the two races in 
the same individual or groups of in- 
dividuals. Leaving Celtic and Saxon 
youths and maids to select compa- 
nions each from the other family, as 
Cupid or Plutus pleases, we recom- 
mend neighbours of opposite races te 
banish their preconceived notions, 
and enter on a series of mutual good 
offices. We have in nearly every in- 
stance of such a proceeding found a 
stronger attraction between folk of 
opposite races than between those of 
the same stock. 

Readers who desire to get closer 
acquaintance with the Anglo-Saxon, 
whether heathen or Christian, may 
study William of Malmesbury, Kem- 
ble’s “Saxons in England,” Bede’s 
“ Ecclesiastical History,” the “ Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle,” Wright’s ““Domes- 
tic Manners of England during the 
Middle Ages,” the works of Sharon 
Turner and Thorpe, and the plea- 
santly written book, the “ Anglo- 
Saxon Home” (Longmans, 1862), from 
which we have taken a few extracts, 


THE RISE AND INFLUENCE 


OF ENGLISH MONACHISM. 


THE WICLIF PERIOD. 


Tue most marked feature of the 
fourteenth century in the history of 
England is the marvellous resurrec- 
tion of Saxon life which then took 
place in the thought, the habits, and 
the speech of the people. From the 
time when the last exile band of 
Saxons had furtively left their native 
shores to fight and fall under foreign 
banners in Eastern climes up to this 
dawn of the fourteenth century, the 
Saxon in England had become an 
outcast : his person was despised, his 
manners derided, his language for- 
bidden, and himself enslaved under 
the iron rule of a foreign foe. But 
the germ of life was vital in the 
Saxon, the spark never went out, but 
smouldered even under the very heel 
of the Norman. For nearly one 
hundred years after the Conquest, 
the great national Saxon Chronicle 
was kept up, and though the writers 
boldly recorded the tale of their own 
calamities, they still spoke with noble 
generosity of their conquerors, Al- 


though their brethren had been ex- 
pelled from bishopries, abbacies, and 
all offices, and themselves degraded 
to the lowest depth of the social 
scale, yet these honest Saxons can 
still record in their national Chronicle, 
though it may be written with their 
tears, that William restored such 
order in the country, that any man 
might travel over the kingdom with 
a bosom full of gold unmolested, and 
no man durst kill another, however 
great the injury he might have re- 
ceived from him. They could still 
tell us good-naturedly that William 
“loved the tall stags as if he were 
their father,’ and could put up the 
Christian prayer, “May Almighty 
God show mercy to his soul, and 
gen him the forgiveness of his sins,” 
3ut in the year 1154, about eighty- 


eight years after the Conquest, this 
most noble national Chronicle breaks 
off suddenly, in broken fragments 
like sobs, with something about the 


new king, Henry II., being received 





at Peterborough with great aes, 
and in full procession, and at Rum- 
sey, at Morney, and at and 
Spalding, and . and then 
some broken words about a building 
which the Peterborough monks were 
beginning, when it breaks off, as 
though the last Saxon chronicler had 
died with the pen in his hands. 
By this time, however, the Saxon 
had already so changed as to ap- 
roach almost to something like the 
glish of the present day, such a 
near approach that almost any Eng- 
lishman of to-day can read the follow- 
ing e, which is a portion of the 
last record of the Saxon Chronicle, 
written in the year 1154 :—“ On this 
er werd the King Stephen ded and 
byried there his wif and his sune 
weron bebyried et Trauresfeld. 
That minstre hi makiden. Tha the 
king was ded tha was the eorl 
beionde se. And ne durst man 
other bute god for the micel eie of 
him.” It will be seen by this that 
it was in the language the first resur- 
rection of Saxon life appeared, and in 
this it was with England as with other 
nations of antiquit 


The language of a country is to a 
great extent made up of the results 
of its history—results of events of 
which perhaps there is no record, 


only a dim tradition. Far away in 
ancient times before any civilization 
or literature, even bardic, existed, 
changes must have come over the 
fate and fortunes of states, the re- 
sults of which we can only trace in 
the language, so that verbs with 
fragmentary tenses may indicate 

t political disruptions unrecorded. 
nvasion, emigration, conquest, and 
subjugation must have had their in- 
fluence upon the original tongues, 
broken fragments of which linger in 
all modern languages. It was so 
with Greece. Splendid as that 
tongue was in the time of its glory 
and purity, yet even then it bore 
upon it the marks of past con- 
flict. For that even in the earliest 
ages of Grecian history there was a 
great diversity of idiom, though of 
the same tongue, we may learn from 
Homer, who, when he enumerates the 
various tribes who made up the 
army of the Greeks before Troy, tells 
us— 


* Opijvo. 
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modo yap kara doru peya Tpapou 
émixoupot 

adrAn ov ddA\wy. yddooa modv- 
ortpewy avOpwrwy 


and 
book 


ov yap Tavrwy ev dpog Opoog, ovd’ 
ia yijoue. 

Aa yAdooa peuccro wodueANroe re 
écav dvdpec. 


subsequently in the fourth 


And so with all languages, and espe- 
cially with that of our country. 
There is in our tongue the evidence 
of bygone conflict stamped indelibly 
upon it in its irregularities and law- 
lessness. There are in it echoes of 
the tramp of close marshalled Saxons, 
the wild cry of barbarian Danes, the 
ring of Norman mail. 

In the Greek, the sublime tongue 
of Plato and Demosthenes was at its 
foundations the same structure in its 
life blood, muscle, and sinew, the 
same tongue as that in which in the 
earliest ages of history the first efforts 
of Greek poetry were made in the 
harvest songs sung by the husband- 
men* on the hill-tops and in the 
plains : in the lamentations chanted 
over the dead, and the pzanst 
proudly raised before the fight, and 
the gladsome melody of the marriage 
feast-$ So with our modern lan- 
guage: it rests firmly upon that 
vigorous tongue brought over from 
the wilds of Germany by a race who 
had occasion for a strong expressive 
graphic idiom to give the word of 
command to the march of humanity. 

As this gradual resuscitation of 
Saxon life is the key to the subse- 
quent history of the country, and first 
manifested itself in the language, it 
will not be inappropriate at this 
point, before we examine the work of 
this great Saxon, Wiclif, to endea- 
vour to establish a point which is 
frequently overlooked altogether by 
historians of our literature, that the 
Saxon language never died out en- 
tirely, but from the time of the Con- 
quest to the dawn of the fourteenth 
century was gradually developing it- 
self into the modern English. So 
palpable is this fact that any ordin- 
ary English scholar can read much of 

sthe early English, or rather Saxon- 
English, of the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth centuries. 


t ’Ypevavns 
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The influence of glosses upon the 
early efforts of the Saxons to establish 
a national literature has been ad- 
verted to in a former chapter. The 
ninth century was especially the age 
of glosses, at first mere interpreta- 
tions of a passage, and then a 
running commentary developing it- 
self under Alfred into an interlinear 
translation. From writing inter- 
linear translation the desire would 
naturally arise to write original mat- 
ter, and this fact is admirably exem- 
plified in the translations of King 
Alfred, who, carried away by the 
subject, often interpolates whole pas- 
sages of his own composition. 

But although the Saxon language 
was consigned to a certain obscurity 
under the Normans, although it ceased 
to become the general language of the 
country, and was banished from law 
courts and state records, yet we shall 
be able to show that there was still 
maintained a struggle after a verna- 
cular national literature—a struggle 
never once abandoned. We have al- 
ready shown that the Saxon Chronicle 
was kept up in the native tongue down 
to the year 1154—that is 88 years after 
the Conquest—but, independently of 
this public record, there were still 
Saxons who, in their obscurity, penned 
their thoughts and fancies in the old 
idiom, and some of these remains, 
sufficient to prove that much more 
has been lost have been rescued from 
destruction, and are being brought to 
light by the linx-eyed diligence of 
modern research. 

In the history of Ely there is re- 
corded a song sung by Canute. The 
monk wrote in 1166. 

“‘ Merie sungen the muneches binnen Ely 

That Cnut cing reuther by. 

Roweth cnites noer the land 

And here we thees muneches saeng.”* 


In the British Museum are manu- 
script poems of St. Godric, the hermit 
of Finchale, near Durham, who died 
in 1170. In his retirement he wrote 
a hymn which he used to chant. Some 
of the MSS. contain the musical notes 
in accompaniment.t 
“Sainte Marie claine Virgine, 

Moder Jhesu Cristes Nazarene 

On so, schild help thin Godric 

On sang, bring hegilich with the in Gode’s 
riche, 


* Hist Eliensis, ap. Gale, Script. xv. 
} Bibl. Regia, F vii., 5. 
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‘Sainte Marie Cristes bur 
Maidens clenhad, moderes flur 
Dilie min sinne, ric in min mod 
Bring me to winne with the selfd God” 


Another of his compositions was a 
stanza supposed to be sung by the 
spirit of his sister. The words, and 
even the music, are preserved in 4 
MS.t in the British Museum. In the 
same MS. is a hymn to St. Nicholas 
by him, with the music. 

John de Guildevord wrote the Pas- 
sion of Jesus Christ in English verse, 
beginning, “I hereth you one lutele 
tale that ich eu wille telle” ; another 
poem called “The Contention of the 
Owl and Nightingale,” beginning 
“Tech was in one sumere dale,” an 
another on the Woman of Samaria.§ 
Henry, a monk of Saltry, in Hunting- 
donshire, of a “Knight called Sir 
Owen visiting St. Patrick’s Purga- 
tory.” Layamond in 1155 translated 
the history of Brut into English from 
the French of Wace, and Orm wrote 
his paraphrase of Evangelical history 
called “ Ormolum.” 

In the thirteenth century, about 
1278, Robert of Gloucester wrote his 
“Chronicle,” and Grostéte an English 
treatise, which begins-— 


“Her begynnet a tretise 
That ys ycleped castel of love 
That Bishop Grostest made ywith 
For lewd men’s behove.” 


; The first line of the introduction 
is— 


“That good thinketh good may do.” 


In the Harleian MSS. are several 
songs in English, with the music writ- 
ten, during the reigns of Henry IIL, 
Edward L., IL, III., and Richard II. 

Such are the scanty remains of the 
first effortsin English literature. The 
progress was rapid, but this is not the 
place to delineate it. We only point it 
outas the evidence of that resurrection 
of Saxon life which ushered in the 
fourteenth century in England, when 
Saxon names once more appeared on 
the rolls of Abbots, in the Church and 
the State ; and no better impersona- 
tion of that spirit can be found in the 
history of the period than in the lifg 
and work of the man whose influence 
upon the Church we are about to 
examine. 


+ Bib. Reg. MSS. E v., Harieian MSS., 322. 
§ MS. No. 76, Jesus Coll., Oxon. 


Cotton MSS., Calig. A ix, 
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It would be difficult to find another 
character in English history whose 
individuality is so thoroughly lost in 
his work as in the case of John Wiclif 
the Reformer. We know him as the 
indefatigable Oxford Student, as the 
humble parish priest, as the contro- 
versial disputant, as the first complete 
English translator of the Scriptures, 
as a voice which made itself heard in 
a dark time, as a witness for the pure 
Gospel of Christ when that Gospel 
was hidden from men’s eyes by the 
interpolation of many human errors 
and human vices; as the philosopher, 
the divine, the faithful Reformer of a 
corrupt Church, we know John Wiclif 
—but of the incidents of his life, of 
his origin, his childhood, his domestic 
being, we know nothing, and so great 
is the magnitude and so vitally im- 

rtant to the destinies of the country 
is the work which he accomplished, 
that the natural curiosity we have 
for prying into the interior life of great 
men is extinguished in the case of 
John Wiclif. 

The light which is gradually being 

oured upon the obscure page of past 
Rioters by the labours of those patient 
scholars who work under the direction 
of the Master of the Rolls is of such 
an intensity, reveals so many new 
facts and corrects so many old errors, 
that it will soon be an absolute neces- 
sity to re-write a considerable portion, 
if not the whole, of the history of this 
country. By the publication of old 
political songs, private letters, State 
papers, year books, and other docu- 
ments, only now being dragged from 
the mouldering obscurity of dungeons 
and chests, we get more exact views 
of the various phases of thought in 
vogue amongst all classes of the com- 
munity—of motives which led the 
nation up to important achievements, 
causes of changes, and, in fact, the 
secret machinery which works the 
panorama of a nation’s exterior life. 
And so in the case of the remarkable 
man whose work as regards monas- 
ticism and the Church generally we 
are about to investigate, we find 
there are many things which have 
hitherto been handed down by one 
historian to another which must now 
be for ever discarded. It appears 
that there was another John Wyklif, 
contemporary with the Reformer, who 
was nominated by Archbishop Islep 
te the vicarage of Mayfield in July, 
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1361. In 1356 a John Wyklif was 
seneschal of the week at Merton 
College, which implies that he was a 
Fellow of some standing, but in 1361 
John Wiclif the Reformer was Master 
of Balliol ; and the Bursars Rolls of 
Queen’s College prove his residence 
there in various years, from 1363 to 
1380, which will be seen at once to 
be very improbable, if he had been a 
Fellow of Merton. In addition to 
this there is the extremeimprobability 
that a Fellow of Merton would be 
chosen for the Mastership of Balliol, 
consequently it is clear that the John 
Wyklif who was a Fellow of Merton 
in the year 1356, and who was nomi- 
nated to the vicarage of Mayfield in 
1361 cannot be the same person 
as John Wiclif who was master of 
Balliol in 1361. The investigation is 
too long to be dwelt upon here, but 
its results teach us this—that Wiclif 
the Reformer was not in Merton 
College, as his biographers have 
stated—that he was not the Warden 
of Canterbury Hall, for that being 
given by Archbishop Islep to John 
Wyklif, the gift was not to the 
Reformer, but to the John Wyklif to 
whom he had formerly given the 
vicarage of Mayfield, and the deed of 
the appointment is dated from 
Mayfield. Wiclif the Reformer 
was, then, never at Merton nor at 
Canterbury Hall. What was his 
college? It is not improbable, nay, 
it appears to be the only reasonable 
supposition, that Wiclif was at Balliol, 
from the fact that he appears as 
Master of that College in 1361. The 
editor of the “ Fasciculi Zizaniorum” 
mentions in a note the curious fact 
that Leland quotes from a list of 
Fellows of Merton the following 
statement :—“ Wiclif, Doctor in Theo- 
logia, nec erat socius istius domus 
nec annum probationis habuit plenarie 
in eodem.” It follows, then, that 
Wyklif the Fellow of Merton and 
Warden of Canterbury Hall was the 
Wyklif of Mayfield, and not the 
Xeformer. 

It is generally stated in the biogra- 
phies of Wiclif that he was born at 
the village of Wiclif, about ten miles 
from Richmond, in Yorkshire. This 
appears to be a perversion of the 
statement of Leland, who in one 
passage says that he was born at 
Spreswell, a poor village, a good mile 
from Richmond, and in another that 
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he “ drew his origin” from the village 
of Wiclif, some ten miles distant, 
where a family of that name lived. 
This village of Spreswell has since 
been identified with Hipswell, which 
is one mile from Richmond. 

The mistake about his having 
entered as a commoner at Queen’s 
College arose, very likely, from entries 
which have been discovered on the 
Bursar’s Rolls of that College, which 
prove only that he rented rooms there 
at various times during the years 
1363 to 1380; not an unusual thing. 
It has been asserted that a list was ex- 
tant with his name as a commoner, 
but it cannot be found, nor is there 
the slightest probability that it ever 
existed. 

The book on the “ Last Age of the 
Church,” which, like many of the 
controversial pamphlets of that time, 
has been assigned to Wiclif, must be 
abandoned. Contemporary writers 
declare that he had nothing to do 
with the controversies of 1360, the 
year of its publication, and there is 
no internal evidence in his other 
works to support the theory of his 
being the author. Others of his 
works are doubtful. The “Poor 
Caitiff” is said to be by a friar, and 
the “Abominatione Desolationis” is 
appended to the works of Huss, 
though it was written by Matthias. 

It is related of Wiclif—not im- 
probably, though with no particular 
authority—that whilst at college he 
was an ardent student of Aristotle— 
most Oxford were in his day, nor do 
they neglect him now—and that he 
used to commit all the most intricate 

assages tomemory. He also plunged 
into the sea of scholastic philosophy, 
but neither the profundities of Aris- 
totelian investigation, nor the subtle- 
ties of scholastic controversy, pre- 
vented him from devoting the greater 

ortion of his time to the study of the 

criptures, where he found the solu- 
tion to many a problem which had 
bewildered the Stagyrite, and which 
the schoolmen of his day were 
laboriously complicating. The em- 
phatic distinctive title of the Evan- 
gelical Doctor, which he afterwards 
acquired from this love of Biblical 
study, would lead us to suppose that it 
was not very common in Oxford in 
the 14th century. 

In 1361, on the 10th May, he was 
appointed to the Rectory of Fyling- 
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ham, and he resigned his Mastership 
to take it, and went there to reside. 

The first authentic appearance of 
Wiclif in public matters is in the 
year 1366, when Pope Urban, in 
defiance of all historical teaching, 
sent in a claim upon the Englis 
Church for thirty-three years’ arrear 
of tribute. The Parliament met to 
consider this claim, and the reply was 
that neither King John nor any other 
king could impose such a liability 
upon the country without the consent 
of Parliament ; that what John had 
done in that case was in violation of 
his oath and the constitution, and 
that every resistance would be made 
by the King, the Parliament and the 
country to any attempt on the part 
of the Pope to enforce his illegal 
claim. Some obscure monk, it appears, 
ventured, in spite of this decision, to 
defend the claims of the Pope, and 
this brought Wiclif at once into the 
arena of politics as the defender of 

he King. 

About six years afterwards he took 
his Doctor of Divinity’s degree and 
read lectures at Oxford. In these 
lectures he used to castigate the cor- 
ruptions of the Friars Mendicant, who 
were becoming more degenerate than 
ever. From this time until about 
1371 little is known concerning him 
only that amongst the mendicants a 
strong enmity against him was dail 
increasing. In 1369 the war wit 
France broke out and after two years 
the treasury began to fail. Hitherto 
the Church had been exempt from 
taxation but in this hour of perilous 
necessity a feeling was excited that 
she ought to bear her share of the 
country’s burden. It was resolved 
that from her treasures the expenses 
of the next campaign should be dis- 
bursed. The first step taken was to 
remove William of Wykeham, who 
was the Chancellor; the Treasurer 
and the Keeper of the Priory Seal, 
which offices were given to laymen. 
The tenth voted by the clergy was en- 
forced on the smaller livings, and 
Wiclif appeared as the defender of the 
Parliament. 

On the death of the Black Prince, 
John of Gaunt was recalled to power, 
and his influence, though from vastly 
different motives, did much to further 
the cause of Wiclif. 

Immediately upon his return Wil- 
liam of Wykeham was charged with. 
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various misdeeds concerning his chan- 
cellorship, in consequence of which 
the temporalities of his bishopric 
were seized, and he was ordered not 
to come within twenty miles of the 
court. This was a bold step, but the 
day for ecclesiastical monopoly of 
state offices was waning. It wasa good 
thing when monarchs were semi-bar- 
barians that the servants of Christ 
should have an influence over state 
matters, and the world owes much to 
the wisdom of those great ecclesiasti- 
cal statesmen who flourished in the 
remote periods of history; but a 
change had comeover the world, kings 
had learned to govern ; people were 
learning also to govern themselves, 
that is, the laws were more willingly 
and systematically obeyed for the sake 
of the common peace. At this point 
it behoved the Church to retire from 
state offices and devote herself more 
entirely to her spiritual work, but in 
England she did not; she preferred 
maintaining an undignified futile 
struggle for the temporals of state 
office, to retiring from that office with 
dignity. 

mmediately upon these severe 
measures being taken against William 
of Wykeham, the clergy met in con- 
vocation, and took up his cause ; but 
the affair ended in a compromise. 

In 1375 Wiclif was presented to the 
Rectory of Lutterworth, which he 
held until his death. But he was not 
destined to enjoy the quiet of his rec- 
tory in peace. The clergy took up 
the cause of their brother the Bishop 
of Winchester, met in convocation, 
and laid his case before the King. A 
compromise was arranged, and Wyke- 
ham was permitted to appear in con- 
vocation. 

They next arraigned Wiclif’s doc- 
trines as heresies, and appointed 
William of Wykeham as one of the 
judges. Wiclif appeared accordingly 
at St. Paul’s on the 23rd February, 
accompanied by the Duke of Lancas- 
terand the Earl Marshal. The crowd 
was so great that they could scarcely 
force their way through. The Bishop, 
annoyed at the interruption, made a 
remark to the Duke, to the effect that 
if he had contemplated such a scene, 
he would have kept him out, and a 
angry defiance came from the Duke. 
Then when they arrived at the Lady 
Chapel, where the Archbishop and 
others were sitting to hear the trial, 
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Wiclif remained standing, but. the 
Earl Marshal offered him a seat, and 
bid him sit down. The Bishop of 
London then interfered and declared 
that he should not sit there, being 
cited to appear before them. The 
Duke at once defended the Marshal, 
an angry colloquy ensued, when the 
fiery John of Gaunt ventured to whis- 
per to some one near that he would 
pluck the Bishop by the hair of his 
head out of the church rather than 
submit to such an insult. These 
words were overheard and carried 
outside to the people, who became so 
tumultuous that the assembly was 
obliged to be broken up without doing 
anything. An endeavour was made 
to renew the process. The monks 
cared nothing about politics, they 
only wanted to silence Wiclif, the 
convocation wished to humble John 
of Gaunt, and thus Wiclif and the 
Duke were by the force of opposite 
streams driven together. An applica- 
tion was made to the Papal Court, 
who renewed the process ; but before 
the Bulls reached England, the King 
died, 2ist June, and his grandson, 
Richard II. succeeded. The Duke 
retired probably from consciousness of 
his extreme unpopularity and the fact 
that his enemies were spreading a 
pernicious rumour that he was plot- 
ting against the young King for the 
crown. By leaving the scene of action 
he upset their machinations. 

Then came the Papal Bulls which 
had been issued from Rome on the 
30th of May previously, four in num- 
ber, and a special one to the Univer- 
sity of Oxtord, sent by a special 
messenger, urging upon the authorities 
the necessity of arresting Wiclif. In 
this Bull there occurs a sentence to 
the effect that the Pope wondered 
and lamented, that through a sort of 
sloth and laziness they had allowed 
“tares to spring up among the pure 
wheat of the glorious field of their 
University.” 

It was in allusion to this passage 
that the collection of Records now 
issued from the State Paper Office, 
compiled by Thomas Netter, the con- 
fessor of Henry V., has received the 
derisive title of “ Fasciculi Zizaniorum 
Magistri Johannis Wiclif cum Tri- 
tico’—“‘Some Bundles of Master 
Wiclif’s Tares with the Wheat.’ 

The University hesitated for some 
time as to whether they should obey 
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the Papal Bull, but external pressure 
was brought to bear upon them, and 
Wiclif was not arrested, but cited to 
appear at St. Paul’s on the 30th De- 
cember, which citation was afterwards 
changed for a later date, and to 
Lambeth Palace. He appeared be- 
fore the ecclesiastics, but a message 
was sent from the Princess of Wales 
forbidding the proceedings. The 
bishops hesitated, but the rabble, 
who were now in favor of Wiclif, 
broke in upon them and drove them 
out, and, as Walsingham records it 
with his bitter rancour against Wic- 
lif, “ by such occasions or devices the 
pseudo-prophet and real hypocrite 
for the time escaped.” Itis amusing 
to notice how some of the chroniclers 
attributed all the calamities, real and 
false, of the country to Wiclif. This 
is peculiarly the case with Walsing- 
ham. He relates an incident of a 
certain knight of Wiltshire who, 
when receiving the Sacrament, took 
the host in his hands and ran home 
with it, cut it up, ate a portion of it 
with oysters, a portion with onions, 
and another portion with wine. The 
Bishop of Salisbury took up the mat- 
ter, and the knight had to sue for 
pardon, which was granted upon cer- 
tain conditions. Walsingham does 
not tell us what they were, but adds, 
“T write these things to make it more 
clear to all what great evils that 
beast who has come up from the 
abyss, the colleague of Satan, John 
Wiclif, has scattered in the land.”* 

Then came the insurrection of Wat 
Tyler, after which the Duke of Lan- 
caster retired to Scotland. Amongst 
the leaders of these disturbances was 
one John Balle, a fanatical priest, 
who at his execution confessed that 
he had been for two years a disciple 
of Wiclif. Walsingham records some 
facts of this man. After his excom- 
munication he was imprisoned, but 
liberated during a riot. He then 
went to Blackheath, and preached to 
200,000 of the lower orders upon the 
text— 

“When Adam dalf and Eve span, 

Wo was thanne a gentilmann.” 


From which he advocated the equality 
of man, and advised a reform to be 
brought about, by slaying all the no- 
bles, the judges, and every one in 
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authority, as a quick and easy way 
towards the restoration of that uni- 
versal liberty to which man, he de- 
clared, was destined by his Maker. 
His delighted audience cried out 
illogically that he should be the fu- 
ture archbishop and chancellor of the 
kingdom. Then he sent a letter to 
the leaders of the Commons in Essex 
—“John Schelf, sometime at St. 
Marie, priest of Yorke, and now of 
Colchester, greeteth welle Johan 
Nameless, and Johan the Mullere, 
and Johan Cartere, and biddeth hem 
that thei ware of gyle in borough, 
and stondeth togiddir in Goddis 
name, and biddeth Piers Ploughman 
go to his werke and chastise welle 
Hobbe the robber, and taketh with 
ou Johan Treweman and alle his fel- 
ows, and no mo.” 

‘Johan the miller hath y-grounde smal, 

smal, smal— 
The Kinge’s Son of hevene shall pay for 
alle.” 

‘“* Beware or ye be wo, 

Knoweth your frende fro’ your foo 

Haveth ynowe and seythe Hoo! 

And do welle and bettre and fleth synne, 

And seketh pece and hold therynne, 
And so biddeth Johan Treweman and all 

his fellowes.” 


This John Balle was hanged, drawn 
and quartered in the presence of the 
King, and his confession was made a 
great deal of by the enemies of Wiclif. 

In or about the year 1381, Wiclif 
began to move in the great work of 
his life. There can be no doubt that 
he had been long engaged upon it, for 
it was produced soon after his moving 
in the matter. 

He announced to the world his in- 
tention of translating the Scriptures 
into English, so that men and even 
women might read them. In an 
instant the pens and the tongues of 
the Romanists were busy in denounc- 
ing heresy so fearful and so dangerous 
as this. “The Gospel pearl is cast 
abroad, and trodden under foot of 
swine,” they said. “ The jewel of the 
Church is turned into the sport of 
the laity.’ They had nothing to do 
but to throw up their orders, for the 
Church had no need of them. Wiclif 
merely replied that the laws which 
prelates made are not to be received 
as matters of faith, and more, that 
the Apostles converted the most part 


* Walsingham ad ann. 1381. 
VOL, LXIX.—NO, COCOXIV. 
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f the mene . in nome to 
e Scripture in the language 
familiar tothe people,” _ 

dt thas always been the policy of 
the Romish Church. to place a gulf 
between the revealed will of God and 
€ people, and, to establish in its 
lace the will of the Church ; and the 
vocates of that system point to the 
many. dissensions.and sects. of the 
Reformed Church asa proof of the 
eteriousresult of thethrowingopen 
the page of Divine Truth to. the in- 
spection of the vulgar, forgetting that 
schism, and even heresy, are less in- 
jurious to the spiritual and tarnporal 
interests of the human race than blind 


ignorance, for freedom. of inquiry 
ros towards liberty and faith ; but 

oracular domination of priestcraft 
has never Jed to anything but slavery 
andinfidelity. 1t has been aptly said 
that “He who embraces Christianity 


on authority without reasoning, has 
the religion which may satisfy but 
not elevate the mind. He who re- 
jects authority altogether, is in danger 
of being misled by his own presump- 
tion, He who hears the Church, and 
is. convinced. by authority and evi- 
déncé united, arrives at the just me- 
dium between the belief that may be 
contented with ignorance, and the 
presumption which may lead to 
error.”* 

As the process of the distortion of 
the simplicity of Gospel. teaching 
(doctrina) into sharply defined human 
dogmas advanced, and with it a sen- 
suous. and mysterious ritualism, an 
absolutely necessary accompaniment, 
a notion aprung up in the Church, 
instinctively, asan absolute necessity, 
that the Scriptures must be kept 
lo¢ked up in the church, to be read 
only in an unknown tongue before the 
people, and doled out to men imsuch 
portions and with such explanations 
as may sit the judgment of the 

riest. The rise of this feeling is the 
ine of demarcation betwixt the pu- 
rity of what is called the Primitive 
Church, and the Church dogmatic 
and ritualistic, 

Tt was always the practice of the 
Primitive Mission Church to trans- 
late the Scriptures into the vernacular 
of every converted country. When 
Greek was whiversally spoken, Origen 


* Townsend Eccl. & Civil Hy., vol, I, p. 154, 
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laboured at the revision of the .Sep- 
tuagint, which had become. corrupt 
by the interpolations, of the. Jew 
and when in. tongue prevailed, 
then for Latin Christianity was’ pre- 
pened the,.version of. Jerome, the. 
Tulgate, - Rome has always paid the 
deepest homage, to. this. version, 
which refutes her own.theory, for it 
was written in the vulgar tongue, for 
the vulgar,.as its name implies... But 
before this version, between the Sep- 
tuagint and it, there appeared the 
ancient Syriac for the converted peo- 
ple of Syria, a tongue spoken also by 
the country people of Palestine., In 
Egypt, though the Greek prevailed 
amongst the educated classes, yet, for 
the poor, the vulgar, who a the 
Coptic and Thebaic, there was a ver- 
sion of the Scriptures as. early.as the 
second century. It. was. translated 
into Ethiopian and, Gothic,.in. the 
fourth, into,Armenian. in the fifth, 
into Arabic in. the, seventh, .into 
Georgian in the eighth, and into 
Sclavonian in the ninth centuries. 

So that it was the practice of the 
early Church to give the Bible to 
every converted country in its own 
tongue, And this practice is con- 
firmed by, the opinions of the great 
Fathers of that Church, who, although 
they had faults common to humanity 
and differed from each other on minor 
points, were vitally in accord on the 
great truths of Christianity, and 
afford the strongest proofs that the 
Church of their days was a very 
different structure to that of later 
times. They were great. men, and 
are fairly entitled to the affection of 
all Christians; their voluminous works 
contain rich treasures of devotion and 
instruction, and some of them justly de- 
serve next to the Scriptures, to which 
they themselves subjected thet own 
authority, our. reverential attention. 
They pleaded for the right of private 
ingulry and individual study of the 
Bible, Cyprian said— “ If; Christ 
alone is to be heard we are not. to 
attend to what any one has thought 
proper to be done before us, but rathe 
what Christ did who is before us all, 
We should not follow human custom 
but Divine, Truth,”+ $t, Augustine 
said—* The Church ought not to 
place herself before Christ who always 


+ Cyp., lib, ii., Ep. 8, 
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judges truly, but ecclesiastical judges, 
like other men, are often deceived.”’* 
Chrysostom said—“Scripture is the 
interpreter of itself ;"t and Irenzeus 
also long before him—‘ The lawful 
and most secure exposition of Scrip- 
ture is according to the Scfiptures 
themselves.” .-St. Augustine, in his 
excellent work, “De Doctrina Chris- 
tiana,” which has been erroneously 
translated, “Christian Doctrine,” but 
means “Christian Zearning,’—(that 
knowledge which belongs to a Chris- 
tian), has given in the early chapters 
of the third book directions for the 
private study of the Scriptures, which 
might be appended with advantage to 
every Bible printed ; in which he re- 
peatedly insists upon the possible 
solutions of all difficulties which 
may arise in certain places by an 
appeal either to the circumstances of 
the moment when what is described 
took place, an examination of the 
context, or a search into other parts 
of the Scripture bearing upon the 
same subject. The language of Con- 
stantine ‘at the Council of Nice is 
emphatic :—“‘The Books of the Evan- 
gelists and the Apostles and the 
Oracles of the Prophets plainly in- 
form us what apprehensions we ought 
to have concerning divine matters ; 
therefore, laying aside all hostile dis- 
cord, let us decide the questions 
that are brought before us by the 
testimony of the divinely inspired 
writings.” 

And yet these very Fathers who 


thought so healthily of the use of. 


the Scriptures, were the first instru- 
ments placed by the Church between 
the people themselves and the Bible. 
They were for centuries the final 
appeal in controversy, the supreme 
authority, although those who put 
them in this false position might have 
read in their works their protest 
against such an act. ‘St. Augustine, 
speaking of the writings of himself 
and the Fathers, said—‘“This sort of 
literature is not be read under the 
necessity of believing but with the 
full liberty of judging; Tt and in 
another remarkable passage he says 
of the Fathers—‘‘ Every reader or 
hearer of the Fathers has free power 
of judgment by which he mayapprove 


* Augus., Cont. Orescon., lib. ii., ¢. 21. 
t August. de Trinit., lib. ii. 


|| August., Cont. 
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of whatever pleases him in their writ- 
ings or reprove whatever offends.”§ 
Again: “We therefore venerate the 
Testimony of an old, more pure, and 
more learned Antiquity ; but in such 
a manner that we do not submit 
ourselves to the yoke of servitude, 
and believe whatever any one 
interpret or teach from the Fathers; 
but using the liberty into which 
are called by Christ we judge of 
writings by the canonical Scriptures, 
and whatever we find agreeing with 
that authority we accept: with re= 
verence and praise.”|} That is the 
language of a noble spirit imbued 
with true Christianity, not a whit 
different from him who, nine cen- 
turies afterwards, when he set about 
giving the oracles of God tohis benight- 
ed countrymen in their own tongue, 
declared—‘“‘ Seeing the truth of the 
Faith shines the more by how much 
the more it is known, it seems usefal 
that the faithful should themselves 
search out or discover the sense of 
the faith by the Scriptures in 9 
language which they know and un- 
derstand. He therefore who hinders 
this, or murmurs against it, does his 
endeavour that the people should con= 
tinue in a damnable and unbelieving 
state ;” aud he appeals himself to 
Augustine :—“The laws, - therefore, 
which prelates make are not to be re- 
ceived as matters of faith, nor are we 
to believe their words or discourses 
any further or otherwise than they 
are founded on the Scripture, since, 
according to the constant doctrine of 
Augustine,the Scripture isall the truth, 
therefore the translation of the Scrip- 
ture would do this good, that it would 
render priests ose prelates ‘unsus- 
pected as to the words of it which 
they explain.” 

He finished the translation of the 
Bible and Testament, though, in alk 
prpbability, he was assisted in it by 
others, and by doing so gave to Eng- 
land what had been long kept from 
it—the first complete version of the 
Bible in the native tongue. 

It is the repeated assertion, though 
historically a false one, that we owe 
our Christianity to monks avd popes, 
and only recently it has been asserted 
that when Augustine landed im Eng. 


¢ Chrysost., Hom., in Johan: et im Psalm iti, 
§ August., Cont. Donat. ¢. iii, 
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land not a single native was a 
Christian, and this by one who goes 
on to describe the directions given by 
the Pope who sent Augustine a; to 
his treatment of native bishops.* It 
would be more true to assert that 
the reason why England never had 
a complete translation of the Scrip- 
tures until the fourteenth century is 
due to the fact that the Augustinian 
foundation, although it did convert 
the Pagan Saxons, and in that did 
immense good, yet it also brought the 
Church of the country under Papal 
dominion, and that power has always 
been most adverse to a circulation of 
the Scriptures. 

In the year 1080 the King of 
Bohemia wished to have the offices 
of the Church translated into Scla- 
vonic ; but he was told by Gregory 
that he knew not what he asked, and 
that the Word of God to be revered 
must be concealed. In 1229 the 
Council of Toulouse decided that no 
layman should have the books of the 
Old and New Testament—only a 
“ Psalter, a Breviary, and the Hours 
of the Virgin.” _Then, when the Re- 
formation came, and Tyndall and 
Luther began to translate the Bible, 
the monasteries awoke first to the 
danger ; and an inspection of the 
statutes passed by the different Orders 
at that time will show how jealous 
they were of these translations. We 
will quote from one which is a fair 
specimen of all the rest. In 1531, the 
year after Luther’s Bible appeared, 
the Cistercians in a general chapter 
decreed : 


“Since from the multiplied reading of 
books, especially of new books, it is found 
that to the great damage of the Church and 
interruption of regular observance, the minds 
of the simple have been injured; so that 
whilst each one is taking doctrine to him- 
self according to his own judgment, and the 
shipwreck of many souls is to be feared, the 
Chapter General, anxious to remove the 
stone of offence and spiritual ruin, and to 
provide the food of solid doctrine, forbids 
each and every one of the regulars of the 
order under personal penalty and censure, 
to have in his or their possession, or to re- 
ceive for the future any books which have 
not been discussed and permitted by the 
Abbot of the monastery, or whoever mgy be 
in authority ; also, that the monks be strictly 
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forbidden to have any books whatever 
written in the vernacular tongue, especially 
in the refectory, or in their assembling to- 
gether, but Latin books only, and those too 
that are chosen by the order.”¢ 


Fourteen years rolled by, and Rome, 
palsied to her centre, rallied her forces 
together to make a combined stand 
against heresy at Trent. In that 
Council it was decreed that the ver- 
sion known as the Vulgate was the 
only authentic version, that the 
Church alone had the right of deter- 
mining the true meaning of Scripture, 
and it ordered the Scriptures to be 
taken from the people in every place 
where they could be found. In the 
struggle which ensued to preserve the 
Bible, it is estimated that more than 
a million and a quarter lost their lives 
in about half a century. The French 
massacres in three months swept off 
one hundred thousand people ; Julius 
VIL. in seven years was the means of 
sacrificing two hundred thousand ; the 
Jesuits in forty years nine hundred 
thousand ; in the Netherlands thirty 
thousand were put to death by the 
Duke of Alva, and in thirty-six years 
the Inquisition, that blot on monkery, 
destroyed one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand souls. 

It was with the blood of the mar- 
tyrs the Church of Christ was built 
up on Paganism, and with the same 
blood was it rebuilt upon corruption. 

The next important act of his life 
was his vigorous attack upon the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation. We 
shall endeavour to show that although 
he reduced the doctrine very much, 
yet he did not go so far as to totally 
deny it. This doctrine of the actual 
bodily presence of Christ in the Sa- 
crament, his very flesh in the bread 
and his very blood in the wine, not 
figuratively but substantially, so that 
the recipient takes not mere bread 
and wine as a remembrance, but eats 
of the very body and drinks of the 
very blood of Christ, was first mooted 
in the middle of the ninth century by 
Paschasius Radbertus. He was at 
once met with vigorous opposition, at 
the head of which was Rabanus 
Maurus, who was joined by nearly 
all the respected theologians of the 
times ; but though the controversy 


* Montalembert, ‘ Moines de l’Ouest.”—Augustine. 
+ Statut. Cap. Gen. Ordinis Cisterc. anno. 1531, in Martene’s Thesaurus Anecdot. tom. 
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ceased the doctrine quietly made pro- 
gress, and in the year 1007 it was 
once more made a subject of conten- 
tion by the declaration of Beren- 
garius against it. The only opponent 
of any consequence he met with was 
Lanfranc; he was cited frequently 
before Papal authorities, but manag- 
ed to elude tliem by continual recan- 
tations ; however he died peaceably 
in his bed, cherishing the same 
opinion. The matter went on, still 
being a subject of controversy, and it 
was not formally made a dogma of 
the Church, nor was the term Tran- 
substantiation canonically adopted 
till the 4th Lateran Council, 1215, 
under Innocent III. The first ap- 
pearance of the word “ Transubstanti- 
are” occurs ina letter on the “Sacra- 
ment of the Altar,’ by Stephen 
Bishop of Autun, early in the twelfth 
century, circa 1129; the words are, 
“ Panem quem accepi in corpus meum 
transubstantiavi.” Inthe Confession 
of the Synod of the 4th Latern Coun- 
cil, the word is made canonical by the 
following sentence :— 

“There is only one universal Church, be- 
yond which no man can in anyway be 
saved. In which Jesus Christ is himself 
the priest and the sacrifice, whose body and 
blood are really contained in the sacrament 
of the altar, under the form of bread and 
wine, being transubstantiated, the bread into 
the body, and the wine into the blood, by 
divine power.”* 


When once established it led to 
many ridiculous ceremonies. The idea 
of the real presence lent a mysterious 
uwe to the consecrated elements, and 
they began to devise means of ad- 
ministering it so that none might be 
spilt ; and we find Gregory II. order- 
ing the use of one cup, for “it was 
not fitting that there should te two 
or three cups on the altar.’+ The 
one cup being too large they used a 
“fistula.” Fromthe end of the eleventh 
century the practice of dipping the 
bread in the wine for children was 
used for others; this was forbidden 
in different councils,t but it was re- 
tained in England until forbidden by 
the Council of London, 1175. The 
cup was occasionally withheld from 
the laity altogether. The first who 
advocated depriving them of it was 


Rudolphus, Abbot of St. Trudo, and 
later in 1140, Robert Pulleyn; but 
before the time of Bonaventura it 
was not the universal practice of the 
Church. They were in great perplex- 
ity as to whether the souls of the 
people might not be imperilled by 
this step, and a furious discussion was 
raised as to whether the sacrament 
was effective if the body only was in 
the bread and the blood ift the wine ; 
and they consoled the people with the 
notion that if they took the body of 
Christ in the bread, they must take 
his blood also, which drove them to 
the necessity of admitting that the 
body was also present with the blood 
in the wine, and this produced. the 
necessary inference that the priests 
took two bodies and blood of Christ, 
both being present in the bread and 
both in the wine. But this was not 
the catastrophe of Transubstantiation 
for in the thirteenth century the cus- 
tom arose of worshipping the sacred 
elements, and a festival in their 
honour, first observed in the diocese 
of Liege (Festum Corporis Christi), 
was incorporated with the general 
Festivals of the Church by Urban IV. ; 
then after his death it was suspended, 
but was permanently re-established 
in 1311 by Clement V. 

We have said that this doctrine 
was first mooted in the ninth cen- 
tury, so that if we appeal to the 
works of the Fathers we shall expect 
to find a very different version of the 
sacrament of their day. 

First of all, we must notice that the 
adoption of the words Altar and 
Priest in the Christian Ritual led to 
the ideas of a sacrificer, and then tothe 
sacrifice of the Eucharist. The word 
Priestis, strictly speaking, only a word 
of honour. Fathers of families and 
princes have been called priests ; the 
leaders of the old philosophers were 
also called priests.§ Ovid called a 
zo a Priest of the Muses, and a 

rofessor of Civil Law had the title 
given him by Justinian. Lord Bacon 
has also pointed out that the de- 
fective translation of the two words 
mpeoBurepoy and ispeve by the word 
priest has led to confusion—the one 
being only a minister, whilst the other 
in Scripture use means a sacrificer. 


* “'Transubstantiatis pane in corpus et vino in sanguinem potestate divina.” 


+ Gregory Epis. 14, ad. Bonif. 


t Conc. Braccarensis, 675, and Clarmontan, 1095. 
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Then, as regards the word altar, the 
Apostle Paul shows clearly the dis- 
tinction, and there being no necessity 
for an altar in a Christian church, 
there being no sacrifice, when he 
Speaks of the Jewish Altar in 1 Cor., 
¢. 10, v. 18, he calls it “@voworngror ;” 
but in verse 2, when he compares 
with it what had been substituted 
for it in the churches of Christianity, 
hé calls it distinctively a table—“ the 
table of the Lord” —ov divacbe rpametnge 
KUpLOU METEYELY. 

The testimony of the Fathers is 
clear upon sacrifices. Justyn Martyr 
said that prayers and thanksgivings 
‘were the only sacrifices of Christians, 
and that the Christians of his time 
used to bring with them bread and 
wine for the Lord’s Supper to be 
taken “in memorial of the suffering 
which the Son of God suffered.” 
Eusebius says, “ Christ made a sacri- 
fice unto his Father for our salvation, 
giving command to us to offer a re- 
tmembrance instead of a sacrifice.”* 
St. Ambrose is emphatic—“Do we 
not offer daily? We offer but as 
making remembrance of his death. 
Not a sacrifice like a priest, but what 
We offer.is as a record of a sacrifice.” + 
‘Chrysostom also calls the Eucharist 
a “remembrance of a. sacrifice,” 
“avapynow tno Bvoag.”~ St. Augus- 
tine sums the whole thing up in a 
sentence—* The sacrifice of flesh and 
blood before the coming of Christ 
was set forth by the victims as a 
similitude : in the suffering of Christ 
the sacrifice was in very truth com- 

leted, but after the ascension of 
hrist it is celebrated as a sacrament 
of remembrance, sacramentum me- 
morie.”|| He elsewhere says that 
very often a sacrament from being a 
wimilitude of the thing called to mind 
takes the name of the thing itself.§ 
But we will leave the Fathers and 
o to the words of one who was 
igher than they ; and I think we 
an find in the words of our Lord 
himself a contradiction to the theory 
that when he said this is my body 


+ Ambrose in Epis. ad. Hebr. c. x., v. 4. 
Chrysos, Hom. 17 in Ep. ad Heb, 
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August. Epis. 23. 
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and this is my blood, he meant that * 
in those two matters were his very 

body and blood. First of all, we re- 

mark in passing, that Our Lord at the 

institution of the supper, when /e 

partook himself of the consecrated 

elements after he had uttered the 

words, this is my body and this is my 

blood, added in the next sentence 

whilst the cup was still in his hands, 

“But I say unto you that I will not 

drink henceforth of this frwit of the 

vine until that day when I drink it 
anew with you in my Father’s king- 
dom.” Would he, if he had really 
meant the vine to be his very blood, 
have immediately spoken of it as the 
“fruit of the vine.” 

But we proceed to give his own 
answer to the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation. 

When the Jews asked him, after 
he had declared himself to be the bread 
of life, “ How can this man give us 
his flesh to eat?” he continued the 
allegory, “ Verily verily I say unto 
you, except ye eat the flesh of the 
Son of man and drink his blood, ye 
have no life in you.” Then, even his 
very disciples began to be amazed, 
still understanding him to mean 
literally his real body and blood; and 
Jesus, noticing it, hastens to explain 
his words—“ Doth this offend you ? 
It is the spirit that quickeneth, the 
the words 
that I speak unto you they are spirit 
and ‘they are life.” Eating of the 
flesh and blood then, is to be under- 
stoodspiritually. Finally, wemayadd 
the testimony of St. Paul, Heb.x.8. He 
explains why there is no sacrifice 
necessary now to Christians since 
Christ has been sacrificed once for 
all. ‘When He said sacrifice and 
offering, and burnt offerings, and 
offering for sin, thou wouldest not, 
neither hadst pleasure therein, which 
are offered by the law. Then said he, 
“Lo! I come to do thy will, O God.” 
He taketh away the first (7.¢. the old 
sacrifice) that he may establish the 
second (1.e. the sacrifice of Christ, as it 


August. lib. i, Cont. Advens, Leg et Proph. c, 18, 


{| Since writing the above, I have found a notice of this fact in the works of Clement 
of Alexandria, who, like others of his day, advocates the memorial view of the sacrament, 


aud produces the above incident against the material presémce.—Peed, lib. ii. c. 2. 
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is explained in the next sentence)— 
* By the which, will, we are sanctified 
through. the: offering of ‘the body of 
Jesus Christ once for all,”. He then 
declares that through this sacrifice 
we have-remission of sins ; but there 
can, be: no necessity for any more 
sacrifice, for “‘ where. remission .of 
these.is there is no offering for sin.” 
And again, “If we sin wilfully after 
that we have received the knowledge 
of the truth, there remaineth no more 
sdcrifice for sins.” 

What becomes of this. wanton 
theory, which has been set up.asa 
great instrument. of superstition by 
taen, in contradiction of the plain 
teaching of the Gospel, and the em- 
phatic dederetan of Christ himself 
and, the reasoning of the Apostles ? 
Does it not verge upon blasphemy to 
assert,,in the face of their statements, 
that by the consecration of the priest 
the-teal, body and blood of Christ can 
be called down from heaven ? 

If, Christ really meant that, the 
bread became his very body and the 
wine his. very blood, it was the only 
iniracle he ever performed where the 
spectators had. not visible proof of 
what he said. In, all his miracles 
there was a visible change effected— 
the dead man dives—the disease van- 
wwhes—the sick man becomes healthy— 
the lame. walk—the, blind. see—the 
dumb. speak—the water becomes. real 
wine, but.in this case the body does 
not, become; flesh, neither does, the 
wine become, blood under the hands 
of Christ ; for he himself spoke of the 
wine after the blessing as the fruit.of 
the. vine; still less,does it under the 
benediction. of the priest; but the 
elements, remain as. they were before, 
veal bread and real wine, sanctified by 
being. used, in. remembrance. of the 
great. sacrifice of, his.real flesh and 
eal. blood on the cross.once for all, 

, Aanizacleis something done of which 

the) senses, have proof, though they 
may, not, be able to.understand the 
mode of operation ; but here nothing 
is, done by. the priest, only something 
asserted to be done, of which the 
senses have proof positive to the 
contrary. : 

To deny that there is a virtue in 
sacraments ordained by God would 
be impious; there is a virtue in them, 
28, i8 imed by the, instinctive 
qearning of humanity after. them; but 
that virtue is only awarded to the 


consistent life of the participator, It 
is the solemn asseveration of Soriptp 
that ‘if a man.eat and OL it 
unworthily, he eateth and. drink 
damnation, to. himself ;”, which we 
could not affirm of the Lord’s body 
and blood. What do we mean when 
we gather round the Lord’s table but 
to testify, by, the act of eating the 
bread and drinking the wine,, as he 
enjoined we should doinremembrance 
of him—not eating and drinking him, 
but in remembrance of him; that we 
are in our daily lives striving to get 
into closer communion with, him—to 
get nearer to him—to imitate. his life 
—to walk in his footsteps—to becoine 
as near as possible like him ;.and thus 
as it were to take him into our, bodies, 
and. so live that we may. ever. bear 
about in our. bodies the dying of the 
Lord: Jesus, that the life also of Jesus 
might be manifest in our bodies, That 
is the real presence, not in the bread 
and wine, but in the soul of every 
true believer, who. bears in his heart 
the dying of the Lord Jesus, and 
manifests in his living the life also of 
Jesus. 

Wiclif, as we have said, did not 
wholly deny the doctrine, though there 
can be little doubt as to what his real 
opinion was; but when, after the 
publication of his Conclusions, which 
spoke rather clearly, the chancellor 
of the university and a meeting of 


doctors condemned them, Wiclif first 
appealed to John of Gaunt, who, how- 
ever, having no political purpose to 
serve,. coincided. with the decision,of 
the doctors, and advised Wiclif to 


keep his peace upon that_ ve 
question. He, however, replied. by 
issuing his Confession;; in which he 
makes sucha statement, refining away 
the reality of the appearance, and yet 
retaining a sort of appearance so in- 
tricate and so, scholastic that it would 
be difficult, either to. fix heresy or 
found faith upon it... It was to the 
following effect, that he had always 
confessed and did still confess “‘ that 
the same. body of Christ which was 
taken from the virgin, which suffered 
on the cross, is truly and really sacra- 
mental bread ; the proof of which is 
that Christ, who cannot lie, asserts it; 
but T do not dare to say that the body 
of Christ is especially, substantially, 
or identienly that For 
we believe that there is.a triple mode 
of eating. the body of Christ, in the 
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consecrated host, virtually, spiritually, 
and sacramentally. irtually, by 
which it benefits through its whole 
power, according to the good things 
of nature and grace. But the spiri- 
tual mode of eating is that by which 
the body of Christ is in the Eucharist, 
and the saints by grace; and the 
third mode of eating ; the sacramental 
is where the body of Christ is sin- 
gularly in the consecrated host. But 
besides these three modes of eating, 
there are other three modes, more 
real and true, namely, substantially, 
corporally, and dimensionally. And 
those who think in a material way, 
do not understand any other mode of 
eating a natural substance besides 
these ; but they are very indisposed to 
conceive of the secrets of the Eucha- 
rist, and the subtlety of Scripture.” 
Unintelligible as this scholastic re- 
fining may be to untrained ears, it 
was perfectly understood by the au- 
thorities who,raised the cry of heresy. 
Just at that moment, however, there 
was a very strong hatred excited 
amongst the secular clergy in the 
University of Oxford against the 
monks, and they all joined the side 
of Wiclif. The authorities appealed 
to the archbishop, who assembled a 
Provincial Council at Blackfriars in 
May, 1382. To this Wiclif was not 
summoned to appear, but twenty-four 
conclusions were selected from his 
works and condemned ; a search was 
ordered to be made in Oxford for 
copies of his works, and he was ban- 
ished the university. He retired to 
the quiet of his Lutterworth Rectory, 
but his bitter foes summoned him 
once more to appear before the Papal 
Court. The citation reached him not 
before 1384, but his health was giving 
way ; the fire which had burned so 
steadily within was consuming him, 
and he was obliged to seek aid in the 
discharge of his duties. The citation 
came too late, but he replied to the 
Pope, excusing himself on account of 
his sickness. On the 29th December, 
during the celebration of Mass just 
before the elevation of the Host, he 
was again seized with paralysis, and 
deprived of speech : on the 31st he 
died, leaving behind him as a legacy 
to posterity his last work, the Trialo- 
a summary of the results of,all 
is investigations into ecclesiastical 
and theological subjects. His death 
was the signal for a shout of rejoicing 
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amongst the friars, and the very pe- 
culiar circumstances attending it were 
at once pointed out by them as the 
judgment of God. But they found 
that, though Wiclif was dead, there 
was yet a vitality in his work which 
spread more and more daily, until it 
embraced amongst its followers most 
of the higher and cultivated classes. 
They received the name of Lollards, 
a word of German origin, which has 
even been applied by the people to 
an order of Franciscan monks called 
Tertiaries or Lollards ; then it was 
applied in derision to heretics or 
fanatics, and thus it became the 
distinguishing appellative of Wiclif’s 
followers. 

In 1401 the Franciscans com- 
menced an attack upon Wiclif’s 
Bible ; and in the year 1413, under 
Henry V., an active persecution 
was commenced in England against 
the Lollards, at the instigation 
of his confessor. The first victim 
was Lord Cobham, John Oldcastle, 
who escaped from the Tower, but 
was retaken, hung in chains, and 
burned. The persecution went on 
bloody and severe: the doctrines of 
Wiclif were again condemned at the 
Council of Constance, 1415, where it 
was decreed “that his books should 
be burned, and that his bones or body, 
if they could be discerned from those 
of the faithful, should be exhumed 
and thrown away far from ecclesias- 
tical sepulture.” There appears to 
have been some difficulty in executin 
this sentence, for it was again eo 
again repeated, and as late as 1427 
Pope Martin V. had to urge its exe- 
cution morethan once upon the Bishop 
of Lincoln. At length, in 1428, just 
thirteen years after the Council, some 
bones were dug up, supposed to have 
been those of Wiclif, though they 
were just as likely to have been those 
of one of his enemies, publicly burnt, 
and the ashes thrown into the Severn. 
But the impotency of human opposi- 
tion to truth was never more mani- 
fested than in the instance of Wiclif. 
Though not a trace of his body can be 
found, though little is known of his 

rivate life, yet he lives, and his soul 
ives now, even in these days when 
voices are being raised again, echoing 
back the very thoughts and senti- 
ments which he uttered, and in the 
same resolute spirit of remonstrance 
and denunciation against a Church 
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wg nee with heresy and di- 
vided by schism. 


INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE ABBEY. 


After the settlement of the disputes 
at Glastonbury by the intercession of 
Honorius, and the two messengers, 
William anil Michael, had returned 
from Rome, one of them, William 
Vigor, was elected Abbot and pre- 
sented to the Bishop of Bath, who 
consecrated him on the day after the 
Vigil of St. Benedict, 1219. Shortly 
after this ceremony, Jocelinthe Bishop 
visited Glastonbury, when the con- 
vent seal was put to the composition 
which had been arranged, though 
some of the brethren still opposed it 
as a settlement prejudicial to the 
interests of the Church. William be- 
haved very kindly to the monks dur- 
ing his short abbacy, and is immor- 
talized in the Chronicles for having 
ceded half a load of grain to each 
brewing, to make the beer better: he 
also increased their provisions alto- 
gether, gave general grants, and, after 
many kindnesses to his brethren, died 
14th October, 1223, scarcely five years 
after his elevation. The old difficulty 
then arose as to finding a successor: 
the monks could not decide upon any 
one ; and at last, by the interposition 
of Jocelin, they agreed to abide by 
the decision of David, Abbot of St. 
Augustine’s at Bristol, Giles, Prior 
of the Carthusians, and William, Arch- 
deacon of Wells, stipulating, however, 
that they would not submit to the 
election of Robert, Prior of Bath. 
The promise was given by the Arch- 
deacon of Wells, who appears to have 
been the agent in the matter; but 
the poor monks were again to be 
deceived. Scarcely had they given 
these delegates their letters of per- 
mission to choose an abbot, when 
Jocelin, who had won them all over to 
his views, at once placed the dreaded 

Robert Prior of Bath over them 
against their wish in the year 1223. 
The wily Archdeacon is said to have 
expressed a wish that the gout might 
seize him if he broke faith with the 
monks. In any case he died of that 
disease shortly afterwards at Domer- 
ham. Robert, however, though not 
canonically elected, proved to be a 


very good abbot ; he did all he could 
for the temporal and spiritual comfort 
of the monks, restored observances 
which had fallen into disuse from 
absence of regular discipline, gave up 
out of his own purse one hundred 
shillings yearly to the monastery, 
which used to be paid to the abbots 
for their clothing; he gave them 
bread and wine on All-souls Day; he 
undertook a law suit against the Lord 
of Alre, and recovered the moor of 
Alre from him for the monastery ; but 
these implacable monks were moved 
neither by his care for their souls nor 
his kindness to their bodies, the idea 
that he had been forced upon them by 
fraud still rankled in their bosoms, 
and Robert, who deserved better treat- 
ment, perceiving their perversity 
voluntarily resigned his abbacy in 
Passion Week, 1234, and retired to 
Bath, with an allowance from the 
monastery of £60 yearly in gold. 
Michael of Ambresbury then suc- 
ceeded by a unanimous election, and 
he was consecrated by Bishop Jocelin 
at London, on the Feast of St. Mark, 
1235. He was universally respected, 
being well versed in ecclesiatical 
affairs and a devoted friend to the 
monastery, having, as we have seen, 
gone through many dangers in its 
cause in the company of the late 
William Vigor, or as the Chronicle 
records it, “he had undergone dangers 
of ways, dangers of rivers, dangers of 
seas, and dangers of robbers.” His 
first act was to buy several ploughs 
and set to work to cultivate the lands 
of the monastery, he then built many 
houses within and without it, and 
recovered several possessions from 
people who had obtained them ille- 
gally; he turned out all holders of 
sinecures and restored the money to 
the monastery; he recovered the 
fishery at Meare* and other posses- 
sions from the Dean of Wells; after 
many lawsuits, and by dint of per- 
severance he procured letters from 
Gregory IX., concerning the recove 
of four manors and other lands whic 
through the composition had re- 
mained to the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, but unfortunately the Po 
died before the summons could be 
issued: Bishop Jocelin died at the 
same time. Innocent IV. succeeded 


* The fish-house at Meare is still to be seen, 
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to the chair at Rome, and two monks 
‘were despatched to procure letters in 
favour of Glastonbury; but when 
they were produced, the Bishop Roger 
who had succeeded Jocelin had 
already forestalled them, by procuring 
the King’s letters forbidding them to 
0 to trial on a lay quéstion in an 
lesiastical Court which properly 
belonged to the King’s Court. The 
Abbot went there, and won his cause; 
but before the matter could be settled 
Bishop Roger died, and his successor 
procured letters from Rome forbidding 
the abbots to go into a secular court 
at all. In consequence of this Abbot 
Michael seeing no hope of settlement 
thought of resigning the monastery 
to younger hands; and after many 
donations to it in the month of March, 
1252, he resigned it to his diocesan, 
and delivered him up the seal. He 
was provided for in the following 
manner, he had a lodging for the re- 
thainder of his life within the monas- 
tery, he had a double allowance of 
wine, metheglin, beer, and dressed 
meat from the kitchen, as also £40 per 
annum to be paid quarterly, and a 
monk to be always in attendance upon 
him. After his death everything was 
to be restored to the monastery. He 
presided over it eighteen years, and 
eft it out of debt, in capital condition, 
having lands well tilled, and the 
following stock : 892 oxen, 60 bul- 
locks, 23 colts, cows 233, bulls 19, 
heifers and young oxen 153, steers, 
26, yearlings 126, sheep 6,717, swine 
327 ; also wheat enough for the whole 
‘year till the harvest. He only lived 
one year after his retirement, and 
died on John the Baptist’s Day, 
1253, leaving his gold and silver plate 
to his successor. 

Roger Forde, the Chamberlain, a 
Hative of Glastonbury, was elected. 
He was advanced in years, of great 
learning and eloquence. He was 
elected after a sharp contest with the 
Sacrist, only three votes being found 
fn the majority after the scrutiny. 
Under those circumstances it was 
questioned whether he could reason- 
ably accept the election, and after 
much debate, both parties withdrew 
their claims, when the monks held 
another chapter, which ensued in the 
election of Roger Forde. He was 
eonsecrated at Wells, March, 1252. 
Though he had always been favowr- 
ably disposed towards Wells, yet when 
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he became Abbot, he maintained his 
rights firmly. . 

Henry IIT. about this time ‘had 
occasion for the services of the Bishop 
of Bath to go to Spain to: bring over 
the Spanish King’s daughter, who'was 
to marry Henry’s eldest son... The 
Bishop then managed to get letters 
from the King to the sheriffs to:catize 
his charters to be observed. Upon 
this the bailiffs of the Bishop who 
was absent in Spain demanded aid of 
the Abbot of Glastonbury for. the 
King, and upon his not complying, 
they by concert distrained many of the 
manors, seizing them all on the same 
day after a sharp fight. The King 
wasin Aquitaine, so that there was no 
redress; but the Abbot managed ‘to 
get the case brought before him, when 
the Bishop was ordered to restore 
the cattle and repay the Abbot. £40, 
and 49 pence for damage. In:conse- 
quence of the great expense he was 
put to in this suit, the Abbot was 
obliged to retrench in his monastery, 
which he did with so much vigour, 
that the monks consulted together 
about having him deposed, but not 
being able to bring a sufficient charge 
against him they wrote to their old 
enemy the Bishop, to make a visitation 
to Glastonbury and look into matters, 
a thing he was only too willing to do. 
Accordingly he appeared at Glaston- 
bury, and after making an oration|in 
the Chapter-house, began the Inqui- 
sition. At this point Abbot Roger 
objected that as he had already made 
one visitation that year, he could not 
legally make a second; but he! was 
overruled, and the inquiry went. on 
for two days, when the Bishop sam- 
moned a chapter, read his, report, 
solemnly deposed the Abbot, and ab- 
solved the monks from their obedience 
to him. . Abbot Roger; however, was 
not to be so easily annihilated ; he 
went out of the Chapter-house ‘in 
the cloisters, where he had ordered. ail 
his servants, and many others; to -be 
in readiness with their arms ;, then 
they fell upon the Bishop’s people, 
beat them, and drove them ont,of the 
monastery. That day the Bishop was 
obliged to share the monks’ meagre 
fare in the refeetory, not darifig, to 
venture forth, which was a «severe 
infliction for him, becanse just theh 
the table at Glastonbury -was- in 
a very poor state, whence, the dis- 
turbance. 
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Meantime, however,’ the Abbot, 
after partaking of some refreshment 
with his party, made them pack up 
ene they could in the time— 
all the charters, vessels of silver and 
gold, documents relating to the 
Church property, and left the abbey 
to await the decision of the King’s 
Court. The next day the convent, 
with the consent of the Bishop, ‘met 
in the Chapter-house for the purpose 
of electing an abbot. For this pur- 
pose they chose five monks to decide 
for the rest, and their choice fell 
upon Robert Pederton, who was at 
once consecrated at Wells, solemnly 
installed, and celebrated Mass as an 
abbot. The day after he presided in 
Chapter, removed some persons from 
offices, appointed others, and received 
the oath of fidelity from the town 
of Glastonbury. In the meantime, 
Roger had obtained an order from 
the King to certain justices to restore 
him to his abbey. They *came to 
Glastonbury, produced the King’s 
letter, and announced their determi- 
nation to effect their execution. The 
Bishop replied, that Roger had been 
judicially deposed on account of 
offences, and excommunicated him in 
their presence for carrying away the 
goods and documents of the abbey. 
The justices then entered the hail, 
and, calling the porter and other 
officers, took the keys from them, 
aud delivered them to Roger’s stew- 
ard. Then Roger himself arrived 
with a great retinue, and, enterin 
the hall, received the homage an 
Tealty of the servants, took posses- 
sion, and enforced his authority upon 
the monks, who were terrified by the 
excommunication pronounced by the 
bishop. They, however, through 
their prior, appealed to Rome, and 
the bishop, after laying the town of 
Glastonbury under an interdict, ap- 

ealed also. The King favoured 

oger, who went to his Court to fur- 
ther his cause ; but the bishop, see- 
ing no chance of settlement through 
the King’s Court, took it to the 
Court Apostolical, and caused Roger 
and the Convent to be cited there. 
For five years the litigation went on, 
util at last the case was heard at 
Rome, and the two abbots, with the 
bishop, appeared before his Holiness. 
A long altercation ensued, but the 
vase appeared to go against Robert 


and the Bishop ; so they proposed to 
Roger’s party to submit the matter 
to the decision of the Pope. He 
consented, assisted to such.a decision 
not a little by the enormous expenses 
he had been put to in the cause. A 
compromise was effected, and the 
Pope reinstated Roger on the condi- 
tion of his giving Robert two manors 
during his life. The Abbot then, by 
way of revenge, revived the old point 
of contention with the Bishops of 
Bath about the four manors ceded to 
him by force, but he was snatched 
away by death just as the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury began to inter- 
cede for peace. Abbot Roger died at 
Bromley, in Kent, on 6th October, 
1261, and was buried at Westminster. 
The Prior and Convent at once re- 
elected 

Robert Pederton, in November, 
1261, and he was consecrated at 
Wells. He was of middle age, and 
a good scholar: he reformed the re- 
gular observances, and as the abbey 
was indebted to several foreign mer- 
chants to the extent of ten thousand 
tmaarks, he set to work, and by dili- 
gently cultivating the land, paid it 
off. Threats being held out of ex- 
communication by the Bishop of 
Bath against all who had taken part 
in the disturbances during Abbot 
Roger’s time, many of those who 
were implicated left money, and con- 
ferred estates upon the abbey, to 
avoid the ban. 

Willianr Button, the Bishop of 
Bath, then died, and Walter Giffard, 
who succeeded, tried to get back the 
episcopal power over the monaste’ 
and subject the monks to himself. 
In this, as he was a friend of King 
Henry, it was feared he would sue- 
ceed, but Henry died, and Edward I. 
succeeded to the throne. He took 
the part of the monks. They sent a 
messenger to him: the King told 
him to inform the monks that it was 
his wish they should not give up the 
monastery to any one, nor ask any 

erson’s leave to elect an abbot, save 

is own. Shortly after this good 
news, Robert died, in the year 1274. 
The bishop’s party then violently 
seized the monastery, but the Kin 
was firm, turned them out, ané 

laced a guard over it. Then his 

ajesty sent letters to the monks, 
permitting them to choose an abbot-: 
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they deputed seven of their nnmber 
to elect for the rest, and the decision 
fell upon 
John of Taunton, who was sent 
to the King, with others, for the 
Royal assent. They crossed the sea 
to him, and he gave his assent, and 
appointed a day for them to appear 
before him in England to hear their 
case. The King, at the same time, 
cited the bishop to appear also ; they 
did so, and the matter was discussed, 
the King deciding for Glastonbury. 
The bishop, however, though he did 
not refuse to consecrate the abbot, 
rocrastinated until death removed 
im on St. Andrew's Day. The 
abbot-elect then went to the arch- 
bishop, and the parties had to appear 
before him, and the matter was dis- 
cussed, when the archbishop vacated 
the election, but, on his own autho- 
rity, reinstated the elect John of 
Taunton. He then wrote to the 
King, telling him what he had done, 
and begging him to restore to the 
abbot his temporalities. But by this 
time one Robert, a favourite of the 
King, had been consecrated to the 
See of Bath ; another difficulty arose, 
and another lawsuit was incurred, as 
the King, in order to please the 
bishop, gave him a remuneration for 
the patronage of Glastonbury, but 
endeavoured to take it out of the 
monks’ hands. A suit was insti- 
tuted, and not settled until they had 
wrung from the convent a thousand 
marks. Then, in the year 1278, on 
Wednesday before Easter, an event 
happened which brought great glory 
and ultimate peace to Glastonbury, 
and is recorded by the Chronicles in 
lowing colours. King Edward and 
Coes Eleanor paid a visit to Glas- 
tonbury, where they were received 
with every honour by a long proces- 
sion, and the Abbot, refusing to 
allow the Deputy-Marshal to procure 
lodging for them when he arrived for 
that purpose, had the best in the 
monastery fitted up for his Royal 
ests. Then came Robert, Arch- 
Gk of Canterbury, and was 
solemnly received, and on the same 
day, with the consent of the convent 
and abbot, he made the holy chrism, 
the Archdeacon of Wells furnishing 
the oil and balm. Even then the 
Wells men would have disturbed the 
peace of the reception, for they 
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raised an objection to the sacred 
ministration being confined to the 
monks, but the archbishop overruled 
it, and replied that it was only be- 
coming that they should minister in 
their own church. On the Eve of 
Easter, the convent, with the abbot’s 
consent, gave deacon’s orders to the 
King’s Vice-Chancellor and Trea- 
surer, and ordained two priests on 
Easter Day, the Archbishop per- 
formed Divine service, and the King 
appointed Monday for the assizes to 
be held at Glastonbury, as he was 
there, but the monks begged him not 
to do so, as it would be an infringe- 
ment of their privileges. Willing to 
please his hosts, the King ordered 
them to be held at Street. During 
the visit, an incident occurred which 
illustrates the power of the abbots at 
this time. One of the King’s body- 
guard had a misunderstanding with 
one Philip Cogan, who drew his 
knife upon him; he was apprehended, 
and put into prison on a charge of 
high treason. The matter was inves- 
tigated, and he was delivered up to 
the abbot, to be punished by his 
— he being the lord of the is- 
and. 

On the Tuesday the King caused 
the tomb of Arthur to be opened 
early in the morning, when, in two 
chests painted with their figures and 
arms, they found the bones of the King 
and Queen; and on the Wednesday 
following, Edward wrapped up the 
bones of Arthur in a rich cloth, and 
the Queen did the same with those 
of Guinevera: they were then re- 
stored to their chests sealed, replaced 
in the tomb, which the King desired 
should be solemnly removed and 
placed before the high altar: the 
skulls and cheek-bones, however, were 
kept out to satisfy the devotion of the 
people. The following inscription 
was then addel—“These are the 
bones of the Most Noble King Arthur, 
which in the year of Our Lord's 
Incarnation, 1278, in the month of 
May, were thus collected here by the 
Lord Edward, the illustrious King 
of England, in the presence of Her 
Most Serene Highness Eleanora, Con- 
sort of the King, and daughter of the 
Lord Ferdinand, King of Spain ; 
William Myddleton, the elect of Nor- 
wich ; Thomas de Bec, then Arch- 
deacon of Dorset and Treasurer of 
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the King; Lord Henry de Lacy of 
Lincoln, Lord Amadius of Sabandia, 
and many other English magnates.” 
The King before leaving renewed 
the privileges of the monastery, ar- 
ranged.the affairs of the abbot, and 
gave them a new charter.* 

John of Taunton was very liberal 
to the monastery; he gave many 
things to it, amongst them a crystal 
cross to the church, with cups and 
vestments, and heenriched the library 
with the following volumes :—Ques- 
tions on the Old and New Law;; St. 
Augustine on Genesis ; Ecclesiastical 
Dogmas; Bernard’s Encheiridion and 
“Flowers ;” The Book of Wisdom 
with glosses ; Postils upon Jeremiah 
and the Lesser Prophets ; Concord- 
ances of the Bible ; Albertus’ Postils 
upon Matthew, and the Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah, with the Sum of 
Penance, and other Postils upon Mark 
and John, and a Treatise on the Epis- 
tles throughout the year ; Br. Thomas’s 
New and Old Gloss on the Gospels ; 
Moralities on the Gospels and Epis- 
tles throughout the year, with Postils 
on the Apocalypse and the Canonical 
Epistles ; St. Augustine on the Tri- 
nity, and “Of the Uniformity of the 
Gospels ;” The Epistles of St. Paul 
glossed ; St. Augustine’s “City of 
God ;” Kylwardesley upon the Let- 
ter of the Sentences ; Questions con- 
cerning Evil and Mortal Crimes con- 
troverted by Br. Thomas ; The Con- 
cordances of the Decrees and the 
Decretals; The first partof the Second 
Book of Br. Thomas’s Sum, the se- 
cond, third and fourth part ; a book 
called “La Perspective ;” Mauricius’ 
Distinctions ; Books on Natural His- 
tory, in 2 vols., and a Book on the 
Properties of Things. He was suc- 
ceeded b 

John Kent in 1291, who enjoyed a 
very quiet abbacy, gave many pre- 
sents to the Church, and released the 
monastery from a debt of £6,000, 
After presiding thirteen years hedied, 
and was succeeded by 

Geoffrey Fromund on St. Thomas 
the Martyr’s Day, 1303. This abbot 
caused the conventual church to be 
dedicated, and gave the monks a 
charter, which provided for things to 


be given to them on certain Feas 
such as his own anniversary, an 
more particularly on the anniversary 
of the dedication of the church. In 
this charter it is enjoined that the 
Sacrist, on the Feast of St. Michael, 
shall yearly furnish wax to the value 
of 20 shillings, of which six candles 
shall be made of three pounds weight 
each, to be lit on the anniversary of 
the dedication only while the obse- 
quies are being performed, and a 
seventh candle of one pound weight 
to burn day and night from the be- 

inning of the obsequies till the end. 

f the remainder of the wax the 
Sacrist was to make two candles, and 
renew them when necessary, to be 
lighted daily in the Chapel of the 
Blessed Virgin, and at the elevation 
of the Body of Our Lord at the high 
altar, at the midnight Mass at the 
Nativity, and to be carried in proces- 
sion at the Resurrection of Our Lord. 
He also ordered that each brother 
who died should have the same allow- 
ance to his chamber for the year as if 
he were alive, such allowance to be 
laid out by the almoner at the dis- 
cretion of the abbot and prior on friars 
mendicants,t and poor priests to say 
Masses for his ak e died in Ja- 
nuary, 1322, in the twentieth year of 
his government, when 

Walter Taunton, the Prior, was 
chosen and consecrated, but died the 
10th of February following, having 
been Abbot only eleven days. In 
that short time he, however, enriched 
the monastery with a — with ten 
images about it, and gave to the 
ony the following embroidered 
copes, from which we may form an 
idea of the splendour of ecclesiastical 
vestments in the fourteenth century. 
The first and second were the richest 
of these copes; they contained the 
history of Christ’s passion, the ground 
being gold and of a jasper colour. 
The third was called the velvet cope, 
and was of a scarlet colour, embroi- 
dered with images. The fourth was 
of a reddish satin, with a crucifix and 
the histories of St. Katherine and 
Margaret. The fifth of red satin, 
with the apostles on it; the sixth 
was similar. The seventh was of red 


* Steeven’s Cont. of Dugdale, vol. ii., No. 103. : 
¢ This is a remarkable instance of the reverence in which the mendicants were held 
at that time, when a Benedictine monastery bought their Masses for the souls of Bene- 


dictines ! 
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satin, with the histories of St. Dun- 
stan, St. David, and St. Aldhelm. 
The,eighth of red satin, with the 
history of St. Dunstan with leopards 
and escallops. The ninth, of red, 
with griffons ; and the tenth of purple 
satin, embroidered with images. To 
the library also he gave the Book of 
Sentences, Gaudanus, Sum, and 
Quodlibets, Decrees, and Decretals, 
anda New Digest of Civil Law, with 
c , 
On his anniversary the convent was 
served with wine, bread, and a plate 
of fish, and twenty shillings were 
distributed among the poor. This 
was done according to the arrange- 
ment made by Geoffrey Fromund, 
who left the money that it might be 
always provided on John of Taunton’s 
anniversary, on his own, and on that 
of Walter of Taunton, who was then 
only the Prior. 

Adam of Sodbury, the day before 
the Nones of March, when Leetare 
Jerusalem was sung in the church, 
was blessed by the Bishop. It ap- 
pears “that Edward III. visited the 
Abbey in the tenth year of his presi- 
dency ; for amongst the things he be- 


qasthed to the monastery was a 


Water Vessel to the Refectory, curi- 
ously enamelled, which that monarch 
had given him in return for his magni- 
ficent entertainment of himself his 
Queen and his nobles, when they 
visited Glastonbury in the year 1331. 
He also gave to the Library, now 
becoming one of the richest in the 
kingdom, a valuable Bible, some 
Scholastic Histories, a Book on the 
Properties of Things, New Legends 
of the Saints, two Psalters and a 
Benedictional. He concluded the 
great contention between Glastonbury 
and Wells at the expense of one thou- 
sand marks. He assigned to the 
office of the Sacrist twenty marks 
yearly* for the maintenance of four 
priests who could sing well, who with 
two formerly ordained of the Galilee, 
and two more to be furnished by the 
Sacrist and Almoner, should daily 
serve singing in the chapel of the 
Blessed Virgin in surplices and 


* Equal to £260 16s. 8d. 
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aumunces, and should also assist in 
the solemn masses in the choir. He 
died in the 13th year of his rule, and 
was succeeded by 

John Brainton, Prior of Glaston- 
bury, in the year 1334, who finished 
the Abbot’s Great Hall, began the 
Abbot's Chapel, and left timber and 
glass for the completion of it. He 
died in the year 1341, and wag suc- 
ceeded by — 

Walter Mornington, who was a 
great benefactor to the Abbey, and 
made the vault in the choir. He died 
in 1374, and 

John Chinnock was elected, who 
finished what Mornington had begun, 
built the cloisters, dormitory, and 
fratery, and perfected the Great Hall 
and Chapter-house begun by Abbot 
Fromund. He enjoyed the Abbacy 
for nearly fifty years, and died in 
1420. He was honoured with burial 
in the Chapter-house he had been so 
instrumental in completing. 

Nicholas Frome then succeeded, 
and died 24th April, 1445, when 

Walter Moore was elected and 
consecrated on the 4th May, 1445, 
and upon his death 

John Selwood succeeded, and died 
in the year 1493, when 

Richard Beere succeeded on the 
12th November of the same year. 
He was a great scholar and a most 
courtly Abbot ; he was sent to Italy 
by Henry VII. as Ambassador. He 
built an Almshouse on the north side 
of the Abbey for seven or ten poor 
women ; and also the Manor-house of 
Sharpham, which before his time was 
nothing but a poor ledge. In the 
church towards the east end he built 
also Edgar's Chapel. He made a 
survey of the lands and possessions 
of the Abbey, which is called his 
Terrier, and after a prosperous 
Abbacy he died on the 20th January, 
1524, and was succeeded on the 3rd 
March following, by the ill-fated and 
ever lamented Abbot Whiting, whose 
destiny it was to be the last of the 
lordly race of Abbots who ruled at 
Glastonbury. 


I may meftion that in the first balf of the fourteenth 


century the mark was equal to 4 livres, and the livre to £3 5s. 23d. of English money 
of to-day, In the sécond half the mark was equal to ¢ livres, and the livre to £2 3544, 
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THE voluminous document prepared 
by the Royal Commission as_ their 
Report, on the state of the Railways 
of. the United Kingdom, and the pos- 
sibility of improving their, manage- 
ment, in such a manner as to secure 
cheaper and safer carriage of passen- 
gers and goods, if it disappointed the 
expectations of many, has opened 
up the entire subject. for general dis- 
cussion, and marked out the limits 
and. conditions of the controversy 
between the two classes of, railway 
reformers. After long, deliberate, 
and, it must be taken for, granted, 
independent reflection upon the, evi- 
dence ppeanied to. them, they have 
decided that it is expedient for the 
State to become the purchaser of the 
railways, whether with a view to 
subsequent leasing to working com- 
panies, or to management as a Govern- 
ment department, after the pattern 
of the post-office, They are in favour 
of the continuance of the present “free 
enterprize” system, but slightly mo- 
dified by regulative legislation. They 
object to a State purchase on the 
ground that the transaction would 
not yield a profit to the State—would 
be & bad speculation ; that the ma- 
nagement, either of the Government 
directly or, of lessees under. govern- 
mental supervision, would not be an 
improvement on present administra- 
tion ; that a variety of inferior under- 
takings would have also to be bought, 
canals and steamship lines chiefly, 
which form an essential part of 
various existing railway schemes; 
that, consequently, the project of a 
State intervention assumes the most 
formidable proportions ; lastly, that 
new lines fnust either be constructed 
by the State, or left to private effort, 
to become in the latter case competing 
lines with the national lines, and in 
the former to cause unlimited outlay 
in obedience to pele agitations, an 

undér ey influences, for the ad- 
vantage of officials or loeal pro- 
prietors, and to the serious injury of 
the taxpayer. As corroborative of 
all these objections, which are but 
poorly expounded in the Report, the 
Commissioners cite a paragraph from 
that of the French Commission of 
1863, in which the English system is 


raised in contrast with the French, 

ut distinctly with a reserve, which 
the Commissioners slur over. The 
French by no.means regard the Eng- 
lish method as the type: of a perfect 
railway system, but they regret the 
absence of a competition in France, 
which would, as they imagine, protect 
the public interests, if to the extent 
of permitting it the 'rench plan could 
be relaxed. More intimate know- 
ledge of the working of English free 
competition in this matter would 
have shown them that. it has sacrificed 
rather than promoted public interests, 
and tended but to produce more. gi- 
gantic monopolies, the smaller com- 
peting enterprises, however indepen- 
dent at first, being ultimately absorbed 
by the larger, and the public placed 
at the mercy of grand combinations, 
Those in favour of State purchase and 
those against it alike admit the ne- 
cessity for a check upon competitions, 
which invariably end in so mischiey- 
ousaresult.. The quotation from the 
French report. is as little to the 
point, as the ultimate conclusion that 
it is inexpedient “at present” *to 
subvert the policy hitherto adopted 
is weak, if the data from which it 
springs are sound, and the reasoning 
is Just. 

For the English public, however, it 
is less distinctly our present purpose 
to speak. Before an approach can be 
made to a proper consideration of that 
portion of this national question, the. 
affairs must be cleared up of railways 
the finances of which are disorgan- 
ized, not on account of insufficient 
traffic, or from ordinary mismanage- 
ment, but by reason of errors. of a 
more serious character, from. the ef- 
fects of. which the State could never 
be asked to relieve bodies or indivi- 
duals with any show of fairness to the 
general community. The question of 
an English purchase is prematurely, 
raised, and there is more than a suspi- 
cion that many drag it into the fore- 
ground in order unfairly to prejudice 
the case for an Irish one, which ig 
altogether peculiar, and much more 
pressing, on the very highest social 
and commercial grounds. 

The original idea with respect; to, 
Irish railways was, that the. State. 
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should secure their construction ac- 
cording to a general plan, if not 
actually undertake their formation. 
The Royal Commission of 1837 took 
’ the comprehensive view of the 
subject which, unfortunately, was 
afterwards abandoned, and showed a 
correct appreciation of the country’s 
needs, and of the best mode of sup- 
plying them, by recommending that 
the entite system of intercommuni- 
cation between Cork, Waterford, 
Limerick, and Kilkenny, and the 
northern line »y Navan, should be 
combined, and placed under a single 
management. Thirty years after that 
advice was given, this territory, to use 
railway language, is occupied by a 
number of warring boards, to the de- 
triment of the public; andsuch efforts 
at amalgamation as have been made 
have encountered an amount of inte- 
rested opposition sufficient to deny 
every chance of success. The Com- 
missioners of 1837, further, speaking 
of the placing of all the iron roads 
under one control, as a national 
object, and having regard to the 
possibility that no body of capitalists 
might be found ready to undertake 
the work, threw it back upon the 
State, “looking forward to a certain 
degree of assistance, as great, at least, 
as has been given for the encourage- 
ment of other public works in Ire- 
land,” and, as they added, taking the 
question now held in debate, of the 
propriety of State intervention as ad- 
mitted—“ on those grounds of policy 
which they believed had not been 
disputed, and on which it was there- 
fore unnecessary to enlarge.” It was 
their opinion, besides, that the Govern- 
ment should advance, by way of loan, 
a considerable portion of the amount 
of the estimates, at the lowest rate of 
interest, and on the easiest terms of 
repayment, to be secured by a mort- 
gage of the works. They expected 
assistance from landlords whose pro- 
perties would be improved; they 
wished that powers should be given 
to counties and corporate towns to 
become shareholders to _ certain 
amounts, the Government advancing 
the money on the security of present- 
ments; and if those means failed, 
for they never contemplated the ee 
cessful working out of the problem 
through the “free enterprise ” princi- 
ple, they would have had the Govern- 
ment begin at Dublin, and gradually 
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make lines as means could be had, 
“ only as part of a general system.” 

Not only was it contemplated that 
the system should be one and com- 
plete, all its parts harmonizing, but 
the greater part of the funds were to 
have been found, in the first instance, 
by the State, with a guarantee against 
a deficit, in the event of the returns 
subsequently not paying the stipu- 
lated amount of interest, akin to that 
proposed by an Irish witness be- 
fore the late Commission, Mr. E. Fox, 
in case the Government should pur- 
chase the lines under present circum- 
stances, and suffer any possible loss. 
Having expounded a plan of purchase 
elaborately, and having been asked 
for his opinion with respect to a defi- 
cit, he said that, in consideration of 
the Government making so large an 
experiment, it would, in his opinion 
be but a fair thing to ask for a special 
indemnity from Ireland, in the form of 
an addition to the income tax. If the 
Government undertook a great re- 
sponsibility, the country which was 
to be benefited should take upon it- 
self a responsibility also; but he 
strongly inclined to the opinion that 
the risk was imaginary, that no loss 
would arise, and that large public 
benefits would follow. It is demon- 
strable that such would be the case, 
but it is interesting at the same 
time to note that the country was as 
ready at the start, before the mischief 
we shall speak of again was done, to 
accept the burden of a guarantee as it 
is now, when it yearns after a cure 
for the manifold evils which resulted 
from the timid and narrow counsels of 
the doctrinaires of that day. 

Those principles of 1837, subse- 
quently canvassed in the House of 
Commons, after full discussion were 
affirmed. The resolutions which con- 
sequently appear on the records of 
Parliament arethree: the first stating 
that lines from Dublin to Cork, and 
those branching from thence to the 
great towns, should be executed “as 
public works,” under the management 
of the Board of Works. The Trea- 
sury was to supply the funds, being 
empowered to issue Exchequer bills, 
from time to time, as would be re- 
quired for the execution of the works, 
and in compensation payments for 
land. Those resolutions further in- 
cluded one which went into detuaila of 
management. Accounts of expendi- 
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ture and reports of progress were to 
be laid annually before Parliament. 
Commissioners were to fix the rates 
of carriage, and give facilities to per- 
sons or companies willing to make 
smaller branch lines for merely local 
convenience, subject to the Treasury’s 
approval. The revenue received was 
to be appropriated, first of all, to the 
maintenance of the working of the 
lines ; next, to payment of interest, 
at three and a half per cent. on the 
Government advances ; thirdly, to 
repay capital at one and a half per 
cent. per annum; and, fourthly, if 
there were a surplus, to reduce rates, 
or extend railways, as Parliament 
might think fit. This large scheme, 
of the existence of which, and the 
fact that it was formally accepted 
by the House, probably few are 
aware, was allowed to drop, and then 
began the reign of confusion, false 
construction, and mismanagement, 
which has culminated in the present 
state of things. 

Had such a plan been adopted, or 
if, at a later period, Lord George 
Bentinck’s practical application of 
the principle, in an emergency, had 
not been factiously resisted, Ireland 
would have had railways in the right 
places, and not in the wrong; the 
trunk lines would really deserve the 
namie ; the interest to the Government 
would have been steadily paid (this is 
a matter of calculation, and taking the 
profits of the main lines since their 
formation, might be proved in black 
and white, were it worth while to 
make such a digression); and the 
agriculture and commerce of the 
country would for many years have 
been in the enjoyment of advantages, 
from the cheaper fares possible under 
united management, of which the 
people have been deprived. 

e importance of accurately re- 
membering what was thus projected 
by the first great Irish Railway 

ommission, and approved by the 
Parliament of the time, is that it 
furnishes a complete answer to those 
who represent a present assumption 
of the Irish lines as a newfangled 
and extravagant idea: it is but a 
revival of an old one—an appeal to 
the parliamentary register of affirmed 
principles—an extract. from the pages 
containing the wisdom of the sagacious 
men who went immediately before us. 

The large loans given in after years 
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to several Irish railways were in part 
fulfilment of the views of the Com- 
mission of 1837; but it would have 
heen better if the State had done less 
or more —had left the extension 
of railways entirely to private enter- 
prise, or, having intervened, had 
secured for the public the fullest 
advantages from public advances. 
The double system, part of State 
loans, part of public subscriptions, 
has worked itself out to the present 
deplorable condition of affairs. It 
enabled railways to be made prema- 
turely, and extended unwisely, and 
assisted them to contract a load of 
debt to the Treasury, and to the pri- 
vate lender, which necessitates high 
rates for carriage of passengers and 
goods, and retards the prosperity of 
the country. 

This is the difficulty the Irish public 
seek relief from. They charge upon 
the State a large part of the respon- 
sibility for the present position of their 
railways. They see no chance of im- 

rovement as long as the eighteen 
1undred miles of iron road in Ireland 
are under the control of ‘not fewer 
than four hundred directors. 

This minute division of interest 
and of responsibility could not but 
be fatal to successful, not to say eco- 
nomical, management. It is obviously 
inconsistent with any broad commer- 
cial policy in the regulation of railway 
business. The case is completely put 
in the evidence of Mr. J. D. Meldon. 


He finds that the average length of the 
thirty-six lines in Ireland, authorized 
or in working, is forty-eight miles. 
for although the Great Southern and 
Western is 387 miles long, and the 
Midland Great Western 242, very 
many of the others do not exceed 


ten miles. Most of these thirty-six 
have a separate board of directo 

separate solicitors, engineers, an 

secretaries. Thus there are 430 di- 
rectors, 56 solicitors, 56 secretaries, 
and upwards of 70 engineers, who 
absorb a large portion of the re- 
ceipts. A board sitting in Dublin, 
the witness thought, consisting of 
three intelligent business men 
would do the entire business, and 
“do it much better than a large 
number of gentlemen, who only go 
occasionally to attend their boards.” 
He was satisfied that if the thirty-six 
lines were under one management a 
vast saving of expense would be the 
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result ; and “that harmonious action 
would secure a thorough through 
connexion, which is so much required 
for the development of traffic.” 
As to voluntary amalgamation, the 
same witness said, in reply to Lord 
Stanley :—“It has been tried, over 
and over again, and has proved en- 
tirely unsuccessful. There is not 
the slightest chance of getting the 
companies to unite. Between Dublin 
and Belfast, for instance, the most 
serious inconvenience arises from their 
not amalgamating ; great efforts have 
been made to bring it about by pro- 
— outside the directory: they 

ave been for years trying to get it 
done, and they have not done it yet. 
I remember travelling on that line 
some years ago at night time, and we 
were suddenly left in darkness; and 
upon making inquiries as to the 
reason, it was said—‘ We are coming 
upon the territory of a new com- 
pany; the companies cannot agree 
about the lamps, although they do 
about the carriages.” In face of this 
evidence, by a person of large ex- 
perience and observation, what, it 
may be asked, is the value of the 
recommendation of the Royal Com- 
mission, under the head of improved 
working of railways, that, “as a 
special arrangement for Ireland, Par- 
liament should, for a period to be 
limited, waive its right to consider 
each amalgamation as a special case, 
and that a measure should be passed 
to facilitate amalgamation by obvi- 
ating the difficulties which have 
hitherto obstructed its progress in 
Ireland.” ‘The difficulty is some- 
thing that legislation cannot remove 
otherwise than by taking up the lines 
bodily. The obstructers are the rail- 
way boards themselves. Those mag- 
nates are unwilling to be decapitated. 
The witness already quoted, further 
said—“ He thought the slowness to 
amalgamate arose from the fact 
that if two companies meet together, 
having twelve directors, and they are 
amalgamated, they will have but six, 
and six of them should retire; but 
recollect that the six who have to 
retire, have to give their vote whether 
they will amalgamate or not.” It 
is the same difficulty found in pass- 
ing the portion of the Reform Bill 
effecting a redistribution of seats. 
It is against nature to expect di- 
rector or senator to decree extinc- 
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tion upon himself in these non-chiy- 
alrous days. 

Turn the subject as the stateman 
may, it comes ever to this, that, how- 
ever the vastness of the work may 
forbid the attempt in England, in 
Ireland it is not only possible and 
convenient, but seems the only way 
out of the mess into which the rail- 
ways have been brought. The Com- 
mission take the contrary view; but 
their own historical retrospect of the 
State’s conception of its relations 
with railway property prior to 1844, 
and their elucidation by the Act of 
that year, alike establish that there 
would be nothing violent or empirical 
in a State purchase. It would simply 
be the carrying out of the original 
principle, under circumstances which 
more distinctly compel its adoption 
than when it was at first recog- 
nized and aflirmed by the Legis- 
lature. In Ireland, the state of the 
country requires that some mea- 
sure should be adopted which will 
at once show the anxiety of the 
Government to befriend the country, 
and remove the minds of the coals 
from political chimeras to questions 
of practical moment. Is the plan 
wise and practicable in and for Ire- 
land? was the question understood to 
have been specially the business of 
the Commission to answer, and it is 
precisely the question which they 
evade. All that has been got from 
them is a general expression of opi- 
nion, unsupported by argument, that 
although the purchase of Irish rail- 
ways is not exposed to the financial 
obstacles which would arise in Eng- 
land, in all other respects the proposal 
is open to the same objections. “In 
one particular,” add the Commis- 
sioners, “it may be deemed more 
objectionable than in the case of the 
English railways, inasmuch as it is of 
more importance not to discourage 
private enterprise and self-reliance in 
that country.” But this last is one 
of those general apothegms which 
often mean little when tested by a 
close application to the point in dis- 
cussion. Private enterprise has al- 
ready done its utmost with the Irish 
railways, and it is the fact that it 
simply cannot extricate them from 
their present and prospective difficul- 
ties. Private ae far from 
being encouraged, will receive a heavy 


blow and serious check if it obtains 
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no relief under its failure to deal 
effectively with the complication of 
old and reckless mistakes which the 
abuse of its powers, superadded to 
the folly of legislators, created. 

The chapter of reasons given by the 
Commissioners for “not excepting 
Ireland” from their “general con- 
clusion” against State interference 
argues down what no Irish party 
has advanced or suggested—that 
subsidies should be given by the 
State to railways in consideration of 
an arbitrary reduction of fares. It is 
obvious that if Parliament consented 
to do this, it would become a partner 
in the risks of railway enterprise ; as, 
if, at the reduced fares, the company 
had not a profit, it simply could not 
pay interest upon, far less pay back 
the capital sum received. Its engage- 
ment to do so would be worthless. 
The State would be giving its money 
and incurring a most serious risk, 
without having that control over the 
working of the lines, and that secu- 
rity for lowered fares in united man- 
agement which alone would justify 
any loan of money whatsoever. The 
case is this: the loan of small sums 
is useless, and the loan of sufficiently 
large sums goes so near a purchase, 
without being as safe, that no one can 
recommend the less complete and 
more riskful course. Likewise, it 
makes to no end to prove, as the 
Commissioners strive to do, that Irish 
manufactures, mining, and agricul- 
ture, afford to the railway owner but 
“a limited quantity,” because that 
quantity is not, and will not be at- 
tained under the existing system. 

Mr. Monsell states tersely the ori- 
gin and extent of the responsibility 
of the Legislature in the dissentient 
Report which he appends to that of 
his fellow-Commissioners. Parlia- 
ment, instead of setting out on the 
line first marked by the Commission 
of 1837, adopted for Ireland a system 
which has created a number of “in- 
solvent monopolies, annihilating other 
means of transport, but not develop- 
ing or efficiently conducting the traflic 
of the country. It is obviously 
bound to face any difficulties for 
the purpose of remedying those evils.” 
If this be admitted, manifestly the 
question is drawn away from the 
region of any theory of free enter- 

rise, and becomes the practical one 

ow shall the fault committed in the 


original departure from the principle 
of a State obligation to see the Iron 
Highway properly constructed, in 
the right places, and in an economical 
way, be best repaired? The repara- 
tion, indeed, can never be perfect. A 
railway cannot be taken up, and run 
so many miles north or south, where 
it would have been made had the 
State been the architect ; but it is 
contended that much may still be 
accomplished, and a plan with such 
a design is not to be lightly cast aside. 

The difficulties in the way of carry- 
ing out a State assumption of Irish 
lines are more apparent than real. 
Not accepting any of the imposing 
tabular arrangements of figures that 
have been put forward, as an entirely 
trustworthy estimate of the cost of 
purchase or of working, we may take 
it as proved, without going into cal- 
culations, for which this is hardly the 
place, that the present receipts of Irish 
railways would, at least, pay 34 per 
cent. upon the highest sum it can be 
supposed likely the State would have 
to pay. There need then be no loss 
by the conversion. All the probabili- 
ties are that there would be a sur- 
plus of profit, irrespective of the sa- 
ving through an amalgamated system 
of working. This removes one diffi- 
culty, and the other is hardly more 
serious. Much stress was laid by some 
of the members of the Commission, 
during their examination of witnesses, 
upon the impropriety of a claim for 
50 per cent. of the capital in the case 
of lines paying no dividend, and not 
quoted at a price in the share lists. 
The impossibility of settling upon any 
standard of value in such cases was 
dwelt upon. But interrogatories of 
this class were rather the questions 
of counsel against a scheme predeter- 
mined to be discountenanced, than of 
the inquirer eager rightly to compre- 
hend the whole facts. When 50 per 
cent. was mentioned, it was not as a 
positive claim, but merely to indicate 
that even the worst line had a value, 
more or less, as being a capability 
in forming part of the intended more 
fruitful incorporation of lines ; and 
that value it would not be hard to 
ascertain, or to agree about, with 
shareholders to whom now the line is 
entirely unprofitable, and who are 
tired waiting for the good day never 
coming. It might be 50 per cent., or 
30, or 20, but no one would deny that 
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there exists some value in every in- 
stance. The principle sought to be 
indicated simply was, that the State 
might be expected to deal generously, 
giving the full value in all cases. 
The remaining argument under this 
head against compelling a minority of 
shareholders, who might be discon- 
tented with the value assigned, to 
accept it against their will, was of 
the class of those merely theoretical 
and captious objections which might 
be urged against any project what- 
soever, involving in any way the 
interests of individuals. What the 
majority consented to accept it could 
be no injustice to force the minority 
toreceive. The whole country must 
not suffer, and a great scheme for 
_ benefit must not be arrested 
y their exorbitancy. There is no 
reason why the principle of a compul- 
sory purchase might not be combined 
with that of free negotiation as to 
price, the majority having power, ab- 
solutely, to conclude a bargain. 

The views here thrown out can no 
longer be sneered at as visionary. 
They have their exponents among 
leading statesmen ; they have been 
discussed bya Royal Commission with 
more or less patience, and two of the 
members of that Commission, and not 
the least experienced, have adopted 
them. For, however Mr. Monsell 
and Sir Rowland Hill may disagree 
as to plan, both are in favour of as 
speedy a State purchase as possible, 

iffering only as to the conditions 
of that purchase. The “>. of the 
latter, in fact, put inethe form of 
resolutions, is an exhaustion of the 
subject ; and it is not meant here to 
pronounce an opinion offhand be- 
tween direct State management and 
indirect—all that is desired is the 
consolidation of the lines, and their 
united, harmonious, and cheap work- 
ing, which cannot be accomplished 
otherwise than by State aid. The 
peculiarity of Sir R. Hill’s plan is 
that he would have Government, 
after it had become possessed of 
the lines, let them on lease, as a 
landed proprietor lets a farm, such 
lease to be either for a term of years, 
or terminable at a moderate notice. 
The rent he would fix on ¢ cal- 
culation, to pay ‘the dividends, 
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the interest on the bonds, and all 
incidental expenses, and leave a sur- 
plus to make good any loss which 
might be entailed by the purchase of 
the worst class of lines ; and, ceteris 
paribus, he would let to those who, 
while undertaking to pay the required 
rent, would agree to adopt the lowest 
tariff of charges, as well for passen- 
gers as goods. The adhesion of Sir 
fowland Hill to this large interposi- 
tion of the State is an important 
triumph for the advocates of compre- 
hensive change; but it is evident, 
even from this skeleton sketch of his 
plan, that he does not by any means 
go far enough. He involves the 
State in all the trouble of the conver- 
sion of the property from individual 
to national possession, in order merely 
to let out the lines again to the com- 
panies which will promise to work 
most cheaply. There would be plenty 
of persons to offer for those leases 
terms ruinous to themselves and to 
the public also, terms entirely incon- 
sistent with the proper payment of 
officers, and hence with the safety of 
passengers, and the safe carrying of 
goods. If the State takes up the 
railway system at all, it must secure 
more for the community in return 
for such an exceptional procedure 
than the cheap fares arising from 
competition overa lease—must, in fact, 
work all the lines itself, directly or 
indirectly, as a department of State, 
like the Post-office, on a general plan, 
each part of which will work in with 
and complement the rest. This is the 
idea as to railway reform which has 
got fixed in the Irish public mind. 
The people believe that thereby great 
advantages would be secured, com- 
mercially and socially, for their coun- 
try. They regard the change thus 
made as practical legislation for Ire- 
land of the best kind; and enter- 
tain a hope that however inapplicable 
the project may be considered to 
England and Scotland, it will, under 
the exceptional circumstances of Ire- 
land, be regarded by Parliament as a 
beneficent and patriotic concession to 
the moderate, business-pursuing, agi- 
tation-hating portion of the popula- 
tion. It would be, as was shown, 
little more than a return to first prin- 
ciples, in reference to Irish railways. 
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Chap. II., All that the Draper’s Wife 
could tell; Chap. III., Home to Ware; 
Chap. [V., On the Green of Cardyllian; 
Chap. V., A Visit to Hazelden; Chap. 
VI., Malory by Moonlight; Chap. VII., 
A View from the Refectory Window ; 
Chap. VIII, A Night sail; Chap. IX., 
The Reverend Isaac Dixie; Chap. X., 
ing an Epitaph; Chap. XI., Fare- 
well, 123; Chap. XII., In which Cleve 
Verney waylays on old Lady; Chap. 
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XIM., The Boy with: the Cage; Chap. 
XIV., News about the Hon. Arthur 
Verney; Chap. XV., Within the Sanc- 
tuary; Chap. XVI., An Unlooked-for ~ 
Visitor, 259; Chap. XVII., They Visit 
the Chapel of Penruthyn again; Chap. 
XVIII, Cleve again before his Idol; 
Chap. XIX., Cleve Verney takes a bold 
step; Chap. XX., His Fate; Chap., 
XXI., Captain Shrapnell; Chap. XXIL., 
Sir Booth Speaks, 414; Chap. XXIIL., 
Margaret has her Warning; Chaps. 
XXIV., XXV., In which -the Ladies 
peep into Cardyllian; Chap. XXVI., In 
the Oak Parlour—a meeting and a part- 
ing; Chap. XXVII., Judeus Apella; 
Chap. XXVIIL, Mr. Levi visits Mrs. 
Mervyn; Chap. XXIX., Mr. Benjamin 
Levi recognizes an acquaintance, 534; 
Chap. XXX., A Council of three; Chap. 
XXXI., Mr. Dingwell arrives; Chap. 
XXXIL, Mr. Dingwell makes himself 
comfortable; Chap. XX XIII,, The Lodger 
and his Landlady; Chap. XXXIV., In 
which Mr. Dingwell puts his hand to 
the poker; Chap. XXXV., Cleve Verney 
sees the Chateau de Cresseron; Chap, 
XXXVL., She comes and speaks, 658- 
680—(to be continued.) 


West Highland Folk Lore :—The Ancient 
Celts and their Stories, 183; difficulty of 
collecting Oral Fiction, 184; A poor 
Harvest in Man, 185; Philosophy of 
Gallic Fiction, 186; James MacPherson 
tenderly handled, 187; The Genuine 
Ossianic Remains, 189 ; Preservation of 
the Old Lays, 190; Identity of Irish and 
Highland Fiction, 192. 
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